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Of the ART of LANGUAGE, 
InTxrRoDVcTiio N. 


ILL the ſubjects of human know=- Intr. 
ledge, how many and various 


* 


. 


2 


ſoever, are either the works 
nature, and the great author of 
nature himſelf, ſo far as he can be com- 
prehended by our faculties, or the works 
of art. The author of nature is undoubt- 
edly the higheſt ſubject of the contempla- 
Vol. II. 3 tion 


THE ORICIN AND Part If, 


| Intr. tion of the human mind 3 and the works of 


nature are likewiſe far more noble and ex- 
cellent than the works of art, being the 
production of divine wiſdom; whereas 
the other are produced by human intelli- 
gence, working in imitation of divine wiſ- 
dom, and upon that model forming a kind 
of new creation: for not only are the ma- 
terials of this creation furniſhed by nature, 
but every idea which we have of order, 
regularity, beauty, and ſymmetry of deſign, 
are all taken from the great archetype of 
divine creation. In this way does man 
form a little world of his own, of which 
he is the ſovereign, and which may be 
called the world of Art, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the great world of Nature. This 
creative power we have by degrees extend- 
ed to every ſubject. of nature within our 


reach; but we have chiefly exerciſed it 


upon ourſelves, being the ſubject of all o- 
thers the moſt in our power, and which 
we have, from nature, the capacity of 


moulding and faſhioning to our own con- 


ceit, more than any other animal has 
that we have yet diſcovered. The greateſt 
work of art therefore is man himſelf, as we 
ſee him; for we have made ourſelves; as 

f ] 
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have endeavoured” to ſhew, both a Ther! 
rational: and * political”) animal; and alſo WY 
have acquired that great inſtrument of 
the rational and political life, the facul- 
ty of ſpeech. The! ſubject of this art is 
both the body and mind of man. The 
flirſt furniſhes what I call eee part 
of language; for of the breath, modified 
| 3 by the organs of the mouth, is produced 
articulation; and the mind furniſhes the 
7 ideas, which make the form of language. 
We have, in the preceding part of this 
ee endeavoured to ſhew how men be- 
came firſt poſſeſſed of this faculty of ſpeech, 
* whichy' for being common, is not the leſs 
wonderful in the eyes of the philoſopher. 
We have alſo ſhewn, not only from theory; 
but from fact, how imperfect this firſt lan- 
guage muſt have been, both in ſound and ex- 
preſſion; We are now to explain how, from 
thoſe rude eſlays, which may be called ra- 
ther attempts towards ſpeaking than ſpeech; | 
an art of language was at laſt formed. And 
what I chiefly propoſe, in this part of the 
work, is to ſhew wherein this art conſiſts, 
and how great the difficulty muſt have been, 
even from the rude materials furniſhed by 
= * firſt ſavages who articulated, to form 
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view in which language has not hitherto, 
ſo 1 as 1 kon en * and : 


ting ee abſcvrley' a learned ay wx 
held in high eſteem among the -antients, 
but which, in modern times, has become 
almoſt a name of contempt, I mean the 
profeſſion of the grammarian. For I think 
I ſhall be able to ſhew, it is a matter 
of great difficulty to explain well the prin- 
ciples of this moſt wonderful art, even 
after it is invented; and as the gramma- 
rian- profeſſes to teach us the practice of 
an art which diſtinguiſhes us chiefly from 
> brute creation, and not the practice 
„Which children have, and the moſt 
Alliterate of che vulgar, and even ſome 
brutes in à certain degree, but likewiſe 
conmies rational. creatures, it 5 
counted an art of no leſs 
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7 bat Hats muſt hove been, in the propre of 
language, two kinds of it; the one rude 
end. barbarous, the other ſucceeding to it 
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ar a regular eee hagen Ch. 1. 
ſuch as is uſed by every civilized n 
nation, is a work of art, no man 
Who knows any ching of language, or of 
art, will deny. It is equally clear, both 
from reaſon, and from the facts mention- 
ed in the preceding volume, that the firſt 
atternpts to ſpeak muſt have been very rude 
and imperfect; and that the firſt lan- 
guages among men, though they may 
have ferved the purpoſes of communica- 
tion in a very narrow ſphere of life, with 
few wants, and as few arts to ſupply thoſe 
Wants, muſt have been almoſt entirely art- 
8325 "" 
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Ch. 1. left. If therefore language was invented, 
there muſt have been a firſt and a fecond 
language; ; the one altogether rude and art- 
leſs, the other formed bye rules of art, 
and the work of men of art; for that it 
could not have grown out of popular aſe 
merely, I will endeavour, in the ſequel, 
to make evident. But, in the firſt place, 
it will be proper to ſhew wherein the art | 
of language conſiſts, whieh'is what I pro- 
Poſe to do in this ſecond part of che werk. 
When that is done, it is hoped very little 

argument will be neceſſary to prove, that 


it could not have been produced by the © 
mere people, but muſt have been the work = 
of artiſt, and men of ſuperior abilities: 1 
The art of — appears to conſiſt in 


four things. 1. In expreſſing accurateix 
and diſtinctly 5 the conceptions of the 1 
human mind. 2. In doing this by as few 
words as poſſible. 3. In marking the con- 
nection that thoſe words have with one a- 
nother. And, laſtly, The ſound of the lan- 
guage muſt be agreeable to the ear, and of 
ſufficient variety. Before I enter more 
particularly into my ſubject, I will make 
. {ome general reflections on theſe four re- 
quiſites; and what I am to ſay, will be the 

Do better 
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guages, of which a language of art is al- 
moſt in every particular the juſt reverſe. 


And, fit, with reſpect to the conceptions 


to be expreſſed by the words of the lan- 


guage, I have already obſerved, that a few 
words are ſufficient for the purpoſes of bar- 


barous life, in which there are but few 


wants, and conſequently few arts neceſ- 


ſary to ſupply thoſe wants; but in civi- 
lized life, the number required is prodi- 
gious; eſpecially if, in ſuch a life, not 
only the neceſſary arts, but thoſe of plea- 
ſure and refinement, and likewiſe ſciences 
of pure curioſity and ſpeculation, are culti- 
vated. To be convinced of this, we need 
only conſider, Imo, That the number of 


individuals, not only of all the ſeveral 
1 Kinds, but of any one kind, is conſidered 


ag infinite: not that it is truly ſo, and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking; ; for, in a finite ſpace, 
| ſuch as this our earth, or what of the 
© heavens we ſee, it is impoſſible there can be 
an infinite number of any thing; but it 


1 is ſo with reſpect to our capacity of com- 
8 Prehenßon, and to the ule of language; 
13 | wy it is for this reaſon that, as I have 
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better underſtood by what I have already Ch. r. 
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vverburdened, and conſequently t lan- 


Ch. x. chore than once ſaicl, chere can — 


ing individual chings only. 


The fir pare rage peeing the art of lan» 


of all che reſt, 
is tatering Au infinity of things to 6er- 
tain claſſes, called by the logicians gema 


and ©/þzcizs, according as they are more or 


leſs comprehenfive. But even this, with- 
out forme further art, 18 not ſufficient. to 
prevent ſuch a multiplication of words, as 
would make any language unfit: for uſe: 
For though the number of ſpecieſes is, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, farther from infinity 
chan the number of individuals; yet with 
reſpect to our capacity, they alſo may be 
conſidered as infinite. In proportion as 


our knowledge advances in the ſeveral arts 
and ſciences; we are daily diſcovering new 


ſpecieſes of things. Nor does the moſt 
dredth part of thaſe which nature has pro- 
Aduced; but if even ſuch as he knows 
were do be expreſſed alb by ſeparate words, 
entirely different one from another, fo that 
che one: could not ſuggeſt the other, it as 
evident, that the memory would be greatly 


guage unfit for uſe; and en ec 
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for clear and diſtin expreſſion, thar every Ch. 1. 
ſpecies of thing ſhould be denoted by a ſe- * 


parate word; and not only muſt the ſpe- 
cieſes of ſubſtances be ſo denoted, but 
but thoſe of qualities, actions, and ener- 
gies. The barbarous languages, as we 
have ſeen, by expreſſing ſeveral things by 
one word, have run into very great con- 
fuſion; and inſtead of ſaving the multi- 
plication of words, have greatly increaſed 
it. Some other way therefore was to be 
devifed to prevent words from increaſing 


co an unwieldy number: and this was 


done in a way, which, now it is invented, 
appears very natural and obvious, though, 
from what has been ſaid of the barbarous 
languages, it is evident it was not of ſo 
eaſy invention; and that was by expreſſing 


things which in their nature are con- 


nected together, by words which have alſo 
a connection with one another. 

As this is one of the chief artifices of 
language, it merits to be explained at ſome 
length; and I do not know any cm 
more fit to explain it than the names of 
numbers. It is neceſſary for the purpoſe 
of an enlarged ſphere of life, that every 


individual number, at leaſt to a very. great 


Vol. II. B extent, 


* 


j 


be. ſufficient. for the uſe of life to divide 


them into claſſes or ſpecieſes, as we do o- 


other things, ſuch as even and odd, pri- 
mary and compoſed, ſquare and cube, &c.; 
but the particular numbers muſt be ex- 
preſſed. Now theſe are really infinite, at 
leaſt in poſſibility; and if ſuch of them on- 
ly as we have occaſion to uſe, were to be 
expreſſed each by a different word, that a- 
lone would make a language much too 
bulky for uſe. The way therefore that has 
been contrived, is to give different names 
to particular numbers, to a certain extent, 
as c. g. to the extent of ten, as 1s practiſed 
by the European nations, and alſo by ſome 
of the barbarous *; and then to turn back a- 
gain 
This is the caſe of the Hurons, as we have ſeen; 
vol. 1. p. 375. ; of the Algonkins, Hontan, vol. 2. p. 2174; 
of the inhabitants of the new-diſcovered iſland of Otabitee, 
vol. 1. p. 376. But all the barbarous nations have not ſo 
perfect an arithmetic. The Cyclops, in Homer, counted 
his flock by fives, which Homer calls zwnxa{w. The Caribbs 
count in the ſame way, likewiſe the Blacks of the coaſt 
of Guinea. Ariſtotle, if I am not miſtaken, ſpeaks of a 
barbarous nation of his time, whoſe arithmetic; went no 
farther than four: and that of certain ſavages upon the 


banks of the riyer ADORE according to Monſ. de la 
Condamine, 
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Ch. I, extent, ſhould have a particular name. 
por with reſpect to numbers, it would not 


1 


Xp ww 
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gain as it were, and reckon ten and one, Ch. 2 


ten and two, &c. giving names to the new 
numbers compounded of the names of the 
old. In this way we go on, reckoning 
till we come to twice ten; which may be 
expreſſed, and I believe is expreſſed in 


$ moſt languages, by a word analogous to the 


names of two and ten; and in like manner 
we count three tens, four tens, &c. till we 
come to ten tens: but that, in all languages 


that I know, is expreſſed by a word quite ; 


different. Then the reckoning goes on till 
it comes to ten hundred, and then another 
| | new 


Condamine, went no farther than the number three; by 
which I do not underſtand that they counted no farther 
than three, but that after they had come to three, they 
turned back, as we do when we come to ten, and ſaid, 
Three and one, &c. as we ſay, Ten. and one. It may ſeem 
ſurpriſing, that a nation, after they had gone ſo far as 
to ſeparate from the maſs of multitude: three units, and 
put them together, ſhould not have gone a little far- 
ther, before they turned back, at leaſt as far as the num- 
ber of their five fingers ; but we know, from many 0- 
ther facts, how ſlow the progrels of invention has been. 
However obvious therefore a thing may appear to us, | 
nurſed in the boſom, as it were, of arts and ſciences, we 
ought not from thence to conclude that it was ſo to the firſt 
men, who had every thing to invent: and to one who 
conſiders this matter rightly, it will rather appear ſur- 


4 prifing, that thoſe other nations ſhould have come the 


Ph any wy . decimal arithmetic practiſed by us, and 
a B 2 * 
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Ch. 1. new name is deviſed to expreſs that num- 
per; and ſo the reckoning goes on again 


till it comes to ten thouſand, to which the 
Greeks have given a particular name, viz. 
a myriad But further in this nomen- 
clature they have not gone; whereas we 
have gone further, and given a name to 
ten hundred thouſand, viz. a inillion; 
and in this way we go on as far as we can 
conceive, * e names to num- 

This id will Aare at Jeaſbh to "_ 
irate one method that has been derifed by 


have been ſo far as complete arithmeticians as we. "How 
Haps it was the number of the tep fingers that firſt led 
men to this method of calculation. But I rather think 
it was ſcience and philoſophy: for the number ten is the 
completion of number, in ſo far as it contains numbers 
of all different kinds, even and odd, primary and com- 
poſed, perſect and imperfect, ſquare and cube; and from 
thence it is ſaid to have had its name of du in Greek, 
which is ſuppoſed to be derived from exo ſigni· 
fying to contain. It was therefore very proper to make 
this number the cardinal number, upon which, as upon 
a hinge, all the other numbers ſhould turn. See Jam 
Blichi Comm. in Nicom, Arithmetic. 
evident that no barbarous nation could have fixed this 
boundary of the infinity of numbers, but muſt have 
got the invention from ſome other nation, confide- 
rably advanced in arts and ſciences, in the Tame b man- 
ner, as I ſuppoſe, that thoſe barbarous nations who 
ſpeak a language of art, have not invented it, r bor- 
rowed it 6a other more civilized nations, £2 
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XZ them very well founded. 


BY ftotle' s philoſophy, are called raporua; and he ſays they 
= - differ 
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plication of words, 'namely;” compoſitions 


9 which is uſed when the idea to be expreſſed 


is compoſed of two other ideas, to which 
names have been already given. This is 


that it is needleſs to give examples of it. 
I ſhall therefore only add, that I am per- 
ſuaded there are many more compoſitions 


L of words than are commonly known; and 
chat ſuch etymologies given by gramma- 
rians, however fantaſtical or far-fetched 


they may ſometimes ſeem, are many of 


But ſuppoſe the idea for which a name 


is ſought, is not compounded of two i- 


deas, but is connected with or related to 
another idea, what is to be done in that 
caſe? And the method is not to invent a 


new word, as is done in the barbarous 


7 languages ; but with ſome addition to or 
= change of the word already invented, to 


exprefs the idea connected with that of the 


8 old word: and this method is what is 


= called derivation; which is of e 
in all the bse be a. 


Ld 5 
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Gh. 1. 


ſo common in all the languages of art, 


- 
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Ch. 1. But ſappoſe that the idea continues the 
VV very. ſame, but ſome addition made to it, 

ſach as that of time, perſon, relation 10 
any thing elſe, or any other neceſſary ad- 


differ from the original words +j are, Ariflotle's Ca- 
tegoriet in the beginning; which, as his commentator Am- 
monius Hermeias has very well explained it, means the 
change of the word in the laſt ſyllable. The inſtances, 
which Ariſtotle gives of ſuch paronymies, is that of 8 ; 
prerrinog from pc MATION and vd peo from Y. But al- 
though, in theſe inſtances, the adjective may be derived 
from the ſubſtantive, it more frequently happens that the 
abſtraft noun, as it is called, that is, the noun expreſſing 
the quality abſtractedly, is derived from the adjective, 
which is the word that expreſſes the quality in concrete, 
that is, conjoined with the ſubſtance. Thus from bonus, is 
derived bonitas, from good, goodneſs, &c. altkough ſuch de- 
rivation be contrary to the order of nature; for, in the order 
of nature, the abſtract quality is prior to the quality join - 
ed with any ſubſtance. And it was perhaps for this reaſon, 
that Ariſtotle choſe the two inſtances above mentioned, 
where the derivation appears to be according to the or- 
der of nature. But in other paſſages, without regarding 
the grammatical etymology at all, he derives words ac- 
cording to the order of things in nature. Thus from 
Atuxoryg, he genen AEURGC 5 and from F$::au0Tun, Jiu, _ 


334% 


mentator has carried this philoſophical Res ſo far, b 
as to derive 2c, the third perſon of the preſent of the 
indicative of the verb dus from e,; that is, that he de- 
rives the word affirming that any thing exiſts, from . 
word denoting the abſtract idea of ts. De In- 


terpret. ot 45. LETS 8 8 3335 VI * Ii 
junct, 
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junct, what is to be done in that caſe? And 
there likewiſe the artificers of language 
have deviſed a way of faving the multipli- 
cation of words, which is of kin to the 
method laſt mentioned, but is different 
both as to the form of the variation, and 
the meaning of the word when varied. It 
is commonly known by the name of flec- 
tion or infleftion, and is uſed for the pur- 
poſe of forming the caſes of nouns and 
tenſes of verbs in the learned languages. 

Buy theſe three great artifices, the two 


firſt things which I require in a language of 


art may be performed, and all the ſeveral 
ſpecieſes of things, ſo far at leaſt as we 
know them, and all their different qua- 
lities and properties, may be diſtinctly ex- 
preſſed, in ſo few words as not to make 
the language cumberſome and unwieldy, 
like the Chineſe written language, which 


conſiſts of ſo many characters, no leſs it is 


ſaid than eighty thouſand, that no man li- 


ung perfectly underſtands it. But even after 
this is done, the buſineſs of language is 


not completed: for there remains ſtill the 
third thing that I require in a language 
of art, which is perhaps more difficult 


chan any thing I have mentioned; and 


{Lift 4 chen 
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therefore, as J have ſhewn, was of lateſt 
invention; I mean, marking the connec- 


tion and relation that words have to one an- 


other, or, as it is commonly called, Hntax. 
For it is evident, that any number of words, 
expreſſing in the moſt clear and accurate 
manner the ſeveral things they ſtand for, 
would convey no meaning at all, if they 
were not ſome one way or another con- 


nected together. For though the bare 


utterance of the words, would let us 


know that the ſpeaker had the ideas affix- 


ed to the words; yet, without ſome 


connection of thoſe words, there would 
be no ſpeech, becauſe there would be 
neither affirmation nor demial, prayer or 
command expreſſed, nor any other ope- 
ration of the mind ; and therefore, as 
the buſineſs of language is to communi- 
cate to one another the operations of our 


minds, it is evident, that unleſs the 


words are connected, the purpoſe of lan- 
guage could not be anſwered. Here then 
is a new claſs of words to be invented; 
and a numerous claſs too, if we conlider, 


that ſubſtances muſt be connected with 


ſubſtances, qualities with ſubſtances and 


with one another, and both with verbs, or 


Bs - - 


words | 


LH to be expreſſed. 
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| words, expreſſing acting or falfering. Theſe Ch. 1. 
relations, it is evident, muſt be very oa 
various and numerous; and they muſt be 
expreſſed either by ſeparate words, or by 
ſome change of one or other, or both, of 
the words betwixt which the connection is 


The laſt requiſite of 3 I men- 


= Fee e the ſound: as to which 
three .things may be obſerved, I, That 


the words, in order to expreſs ſuch a prodi- 
gious variety of things, ſhould be very 


4 much varied in the ſound. It is therefore 
= neceſſary that they ſhould not conſiſt of 
I vovwels only, or a few conſonants, like the 
words of the barbarous languages, but be 
duiſtin guiſhed and articulated by as many 
= conſonants as poſſible, but ſo as not to 
4 render the ſound harſh and diſa greeable. 
ö For, 2d, A language ſuch as we are ſpeak- 
ing of, muſt be of eaſy pronunciation; ; 
1 and not only the facility of the operation 
of the ſpeaker muſt be ſtudied, but alſo 
Y | the-pleaſure of the ear of the hearer. 31io, 
I be words muſt be of a moderate length, 
not, like thoſe. of the barbarous languages, 
enormouſly long; and particularly the ra- 
Z | «ical, words muſt be. ſhort, otherw iſe there 
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Ch. 1. cannot be either compoſition or derivation 


2 


Ch. 2. 


without enlarging the words immoderately. 
The declinable words alſo, in order to 
admit a ſufficient variety of inflection, 


ſhould be of a moderate length ; and not 
only for theſe reaſons, but Br the ſake of 
the eaſy pronunciation of the language, 


the words ought not to be exceſſively long. 


Having premiſed theſe general obſerva- 
vations, which will ſerve to explain what 
is to follow, I will proceed to conſider the 
ſeveral parts of which en 18 com- 


rm 


CHAP. e 


The Ga of art prior to the art PP 1.— T be 
analytical method followed in this inquiry. 
The formal part of language to be firſt ana- 
lyſed. — Both the form and matter muſt have 
been analyſed before the writing art Was in- 
vented. — The nature of that di s 


LL the works, both of nature ces of art, 


are compounds, which the ſenſe pre- 3 | 
ſents to the mind. Theſe it is the'buſineſs 
of ſeience to analyſe, and reſolve into their 
principles, 
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F 3 or conſtituent parts. But not 
only the works of nature exiſted long be- 
fore any ſuch analyſis was made, but even 
thoſe of art, at leaſt to a certain degree. 
For we are not to imagine, that arts were 
invented a priori, by diſcovering the prin- 
cCijples firſt, and from thence deducing the 
conſequences ; on the contrary, men began 


by practiſing; very rudely and imperfectly 


Y ciples, and at laſt acquired ſcience enough to 
*$ analyſe | the art, and deduce it from its prin- 
2M ciples. In this manner all arts have been 
invented, and among others the art of 
language. But the progreſs was very flow 
from practice to principles; and accor- 
XZ dingly men had the uſe of language long 
f i , | before they knew any thing of the gram- 
NF matical art, by which language 1s analy- 
X ſed; and in like manner men ſung, and 
played on inſtruments, while yet no ſcale 
of muſic was known, nor any art invent- 
ed by which a tune could be reſolved into 
the ſeveral notes of which it is compoſed. 
3 =; And in many nations of the earth at this 
day, theſe and many other operations of 
art are performed, without knowledge of 
1 C 2 -* "Xe 


19 


Ch. 2. 
ed 


no doubt at firit; but as they improved the 
practice, they began to diſcover the prin- 


20 
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Ch. 2. che art itſelf; that is, of its principles. 
as therefore che compound is firſt in order 


of time, at leaſt with reſpect to us and our 
perceptions; ſo compoſition in the ſeveral 
arts, and particularly in language, is 


much eaſier than the analyſis: for by imi- 


tation merely we can compoſe, or by na- 
tural ſagacity without imitation, which 
was the caſe of the firſt inventors of 
arts; but we cannot analyſe without ſcience. 
Accordingly, how many people do we ſee, 
that have not only the ready uſe of lan- 
guage, but ſpeak very properly, without 
the leaſt knowledge of the grammatical art? 
But though compoſition be ſo much eaſier 
and more obvious than analyſis; yet this 
laſt is the method of ſcience, being that 
which conſtitutes the very nature and eſ- 
ſence of ſcience; for nothing is ſcien- 
tifically treated of, that is not reſolved in- 
to its elements, or firſt principles. So that 
ſcience does not follow the order of our 
perceptions, which begin with the com- 
pound, but the order of nature, accor- 
ding to which the elements or principles of 
all thin gs are firſt, As therefore we res 
feſs to treat of language ſcientifically,” w 
hel begin with analyſing it, and then \ we 
inf * ſhall 
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” ſhall proceed to the compoſition of it; and 
this method we think the moſt proper, 


p 

6 

| language, is well known to every one, as 
5 the compoſition is practiſed by every one; 
whereas, if the compound were not ſuffi- 
1 ciently known, it might be proper to pro- 
ceed in a different method, and begin with 
fit. 

. = All the works of art, as they are com- 
, = poſed by man, ſo they can be analyſed by 
him *. And the beſt method of attaining 
, 8 


r ® 1 * Every analyſis is a diviſion, but every diviſion is not 

gan analyſis; that is to ſay, in logical language, diviſion 
8 1 is the genus, and analyſis the ſpecies. Any whole may 
be divided into the parts which compoſe it, as a body 
* X may be divided into its different members; but ſuch a 
* diviſion is not that which we call analyſis, becauſe the 


® members of a body are parts of the body, when it is con- 
- ſtituted or formed, but they are not the principles which 
t | . conſtitute or form it, or, in other words, they are not the 

principles or elements of the body. Now it is the divi- 
T | fion into theſe laſt that I call azaly#s ; which therefore 
— = differs from the other diviſion in this, that it divides the 
—ſubjects into parts more minute and ſubtile, not obvious 
d0oũ ſenſe or common apprehenſion; but which being diſ- 
f covered, ſhew the nature of the ſubject, becauſe they 
= ſhew the principles which conſtitute it, And it is for this 
* reaſon that analyſis is the method of ſcience. The me · 
"= _ thod of diviſion, or dizretic method, and the analytical 
e method, being two ways of inveſtigating the idea or de- 


TILL; finition 


= becauſe the compound, in this matter of 
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Ch. 2. a perfect knowledge of them is, firſt to take 


them down, as it were, in this way, and 
then to put them up again. Thus if a man 
would perfectly underſtand the nature of 
a watch, or any other machine, he ſhould 
begin with taking it down, and conſidering 
by itſelf every wheel and ſpring of it, and 
then he ſhould learn to put them all to- 


gether again: and in this matter of lan- 


guage, the method in which we teach chil-. 
dren to read is, firſt to make them analyſe 
words into letters, or elemental ſounds, 
and then we teach them to combine thoſe 
letters into ſyllables, and the ſyllables in- 
to words; and it is evident, that if we 
taught them in any other way, they would 


finition of any thing, are different from the analyſis and 
diviſion of which we are ſpeaking; but wherein the differ- 
ence conſiſts does not belong to our ſubject to explain. 
I ſhall only add, that the beſt example of the diæretic 
method to be found in Engliſh, and among the beft 
in any language, is what Mr Harris has given us in 
his dialogue concerning Art, of which he has moſt 
accurately inveſtigated the nature according to this me- 
thod, in the manner that is practiſed by Plato in the So- 
phifta and Politicus, The analytical alſo and ſynthetical 
methods of reaſoning, are different from the analyſis and 
ſyntheſis which I am here treating: but to explain 
wherein that difference conſiſts, would be alſo foreign to 
our preſent purpoſe. 


be 
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be imperfectly taught. In this manner 
therefore we propoſe to treat of language; 
beginning with that firſt and principal a- 
malyſis of it, and of every compound, 


| a ” whether of art or nature, I mean into mat- 
ter and form, With this diviſion of lan- 
= guage we ſet out in this work, and we 
*Z muſt never loſe fight of it. 


But this analyſis is too general to ex- 
plain any thing particularly; it will there- 
fore be neceſſary to analyſe each of thoſe 
parts ſeparately by itſelf: and I will be- 


gin with the form, that is, the ſounds of 
language, not confidered as ſounds mere- 
ly, but as ſounds ſignificant. In treating 


3 


of the barbarous languages, I conſidered 
the material part firſt; but in exami- 
ning the languages of art, I think it better 
to follow a contrary method, and begin 
with the principal part, that is, the form, 
which the artificers of language appear to 
me to have chiefly conſidered, as no doubt 
they ought to have done, in framing 
the ſounds of the language. Which of 
theſe two parts was, in order of time, 
firſt analyſed, and made the ſubject of art, 
may be queſtioned ; but my opinion is, 
that no language, complete both in ſound 


and 


Cha 
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Ch. 2. 3 ſenſe, could have been framed, 3 : f 


difficulty of that diſcovery, was the ana- 
Iyſis of the ſound of a language into its e- 


to us , of that king of Egypt, who, when he I 1 | 
was told by Theuth, the inventor of letters, 9 


ſaid, after the invention was explained to "mM 


THE ORIGIN: AND Part I, 


out: knowing the principles, and. elements 
of both the matter and the form; for though 
ſuch a language, when formed, may be 
uſed without the knowledge of either; yet 
it could not, I think, have been formed 


without the knowledge of both. If this be 1 4 


true, the writing-art, which in order of 
time was certainly poſterior to the art of ] 
language, was not ſo great a diſcovery | 
as is commonly imagined. For the great 


lements ; ſo that upon the ſappoſition that 
this had been done before, when the art of 
language was formed, there remained no- 
thing to be done, but to find out characters 
to mark the elemental ſounds already diſco- 
vered. And that the invention of writingwas & 
no more than this, appears to me from the fir 
Egyptian ſtory which Plato has preſerved h. 


that he had found out an art of memory, 
him, that it was not an art of memory), 


In Phedro, pag. 1240. edit. Ficini. 


but 
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: 3 4 put of reminiſcence. Now reminiſcence ſup- Ch. 2. 
poſes forgetfulneſs, which your art, ſaid 
that wiſe king, encourages; becauſe ann 


Eruſting to it, will not exerciſe their me- 
mories, nor ſtudy to record their know- 


edge in their own minds, where it is beſt 
preſerved. This ſtory ſeems plainly to 
3 5 uppoſe, that what this Egyptian Mer- 
x 4 ury had diſcovered, was not the ana- 
| 3 yſis of language into its elemental ſounds, 
at 
I ery, tending much to the improvement 
pf language, and which certainly would not 
have been diſapproved by the Egyptian 
King ; but only a method of recording 


which was a great and { uſeful diſco- 


Khole ſounds, of which indeed it may be 


3 3 ſtly queſtioned, whether it has upon the 
Whole contributed to the improvement of 
Knowledge. And perhaps the Druids were 


the right, who, as Julius Cæſar tells 


us, did not make uſe of letters, to record 
—Ecir philoſophy and theology, though 
"Mey knew the Greek letters, becauſe they 


ought the uſe of them impaired the 
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d n Nel 5H 


General plan of this Ck 1 of the ark, | 
M — Analyſh is of the formal part of language 8 
into woras, — Diviſion , words ꝛnto two 1 
Lindo, nouns, and verbs. — Subdiv 72 on . of ÞB 
verbs into words exprelſing the "accidents | 4 1 
185 ſubſtances, and ar exprefin, ng the | 9 


- LAT OS vat * 
Wy. . 
8 3 
e 


Ph. 3. HE method e in 1 1 iT 
MYM propoſe to treat this ſubject of a 2 
language of art is, firſt to analyſe the ber., 1 

na part of it, which will be the ſubject 

of this firſt book; then to analyſe the - 7 

terial part of it, hich will be done in the | * 
ſecond ; and the third book will treat of 

the compoſition of each: and in this Way 

it is hoped the reader will have a complete 

view of the whole theory of nan tene. 1 4 

For it is not the deſign of this work to ex- 4 2 

plain minuteiy every part of the gramma- 1 

tical art; but to give a general view of 

the whole, and to explain the philoſophi- 

cal principles upon which it is founded. 1 

I therefpre we any where enter into mi- 3 * 


228 
ES 
4% x 
= 


NUTE Þ 


ently explained by other writers upon 


-- To begin then with EN 04 of the 
1 1 formal part of a language of art, or of 
m the ſounds of it confidered as ſignificant : 
> EW This analyſis is very ſimple; becauſe all 
ts 1 

1 language, conſidered in this way, is ulti- 


2 nificant, of which no part is by- itſelf 
2 ; ens *; what is leſs therefore than 


ne 1 cap. 20. Oppoſed to this is the definition of the com- 


of Fraud xe, which, according to the ſame philoſopher, i 8 
„ TEL ouvfern, ng vic Ken ne} dura Fnwitye Tis This compoſition 5 
Tl 1 Nor words, making a complete ſenſe by itſelf, is what wa 


te 4 2 in Engliſn a ſentence, of which I ſhall ſay more when 
. cproe, t: to ſpeak of the compoſition of lan guage. In the 


. SY 
2 * time, we may obſerve, that a2yo;, As defined here + 
x Eby Ariſtotle, "is uſed only in one ſenſe of the word, 


> amely, to ſignify the matter and form of language join+ 
F d, or as we expreſs it in Engliſh without ambiguity, 
= peech. But it ſignifies alſo the formal part by itſelf, and 
| which i is diſtinguiſhed from the other by the epithet of 
3 8 Crltaberot 3 Whereas; eech is acer mpoprpixeg, See: the note 
Nos chap- 2. book 1. of part 3. 


1 nalyſis 


a word, ſuch as a ſyllable, or a letter, does 
hot t belong to this ee but to the a- bf 


- T4 * Soni Pr Ws bag, "s kepos du tort ral? dur b partial} Poetic. 


2%. 


9 . nute a it will be of ſuch par- Ch. 3, 
ticulars as we think have not been ſuffici-. "YC 
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languagmſe. 4 
Words then bring cheideutirþ pine of n 


guage conſidered as ſignificant,” or pech, 
as I ſhall chuſe to call it in one word; the 
next queſtion to be conſidered is, Of how 
many kinds words are? or, as it is com- 
monly expreſſed, how many parts of 1 
fpeech there are? The common diviſion is WD 
into eight parts; noun, pronoun, verb, 
participle, adverb, prepoſition, conjunc- 
tion; to which the Greeks add for an eighth, 
the article; but the Latins, wanting the 
article, complete the number by the inter- 
jection. But though this diviſion may ſerve 
the purpoſe of ordinary grammar, it will 


not be ſufficient for a philoſophical in- 
quiry, ſuch as this, into the nature of 


language, which requires that every thing 
of ſpeech ſhould be conſidered relatively to 
the nature of the things expreſſed by it. 
And therefore I prefer that diviſion of the 
parts of ſpeech that has been given both 
by Tinto: and Ariſtotle *, into noun and 

15 Verb; 


* Ariſtotle has given this diviſion in his book of Inter- 
pretation, and Plato in the, Sophiſta, It is true, that 
Ariſtotle, i in bis Exoteric, or Popular work upon Poetry, 

cap. 20. 
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end, and I will endeavour to ſhewz that all Ch. 3. 
1 3 the other parts of ſpeech above mentioned, . 
may be fitly referred to one or other 
of theſe: two. My reaſon for- preferring; 
: 3 this diviſion is, that it refers, as Lunderſtand 
- = it, to that grand diviſion of things contain 
. 1 "FF in the Categories, or Predicaments, (the 
f © 4oQrine of which I hold to be the founda- 
I tion af all philoſophy,) into /ub/tance and 
derilent; for although the categories are 
- | 1 ten in number, the nine laſt are all acci- 


© dents *, that is, chings which have no ſe 


IS 


> 1 SS 0 = 
— 5 . 
. 


5 4 © cap, 20, 116 given us another diviſion, more ſuited to * 
| | capacity, of thoſe for whom he wrote that book, viz. into 


; | 3 noun, verb, article, and conjunction: but 1 prefer that 
19 1 which he has given in his philoſophical work, ſuch as 


2 3 his bobk of Interpretation undoubtedly is; eſpecially as 
3 S it is ſupported by the authority of Plato, who certainly 


f TN meant to give a general divifion of the parts of ſpeech, 
„ 


4 Without reference to any particular” a art or ſcience, fuck 
= as logie or dialectie. | 


The Greek word for accidents, vir. cuhctb nere, de- 
notes this their nature better than the Latin word which 
= ve have adopted, It is to be obſerved, that I uſe accident 


" EY 


1 | | | here i in its moſt general GgnificaBion, denoting ey 90 7 1 


4. 7 . bee called „ Js is ee in 
4 hort, whatever is inherent in anothet thing, without 
1 which i it cannot exilt ; OG in this ens. Rr che Greek 


1 5 word eccc i 18 * ed. 


1 
f 
i 
: 
: 
1 
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Ch. 3. parate exiſtence” by themſelves, but 


in other things; whereas ſubſtance, the 


firſt of the Categories, has ſuch a pre- emi- 
nence of exiſtence, that it exiſts by itſelf, 


independent of other things. No- a 


noun is a word expreſſive of the thing 


exiſting in this laſt manner, ſuch as, a man, 
or a horſe, or what the mind conſiders as 


exiſting in this manner, though it really 1 


do not ſo exiſt, as ſhall be afterwards ex, 


plained. The verb, on the other hand, fy 


quality, quantity, action, or ſuffering, re- 
lation, or connection with any thing elſe. 


This diviſion, I think, muſt be allowed 8 
to be ſufficiently comprehenfive, and to 
exhauſt the fubjec. For every thing in | 


nature is either /ub/ance, or ſome quality, 
energy, paſſion, or relation of ſubſtance, 


that is, in one word, accident of ſub- 1 


ſtance; or, if any one diſlike that word, 
on account of its ambiguity, he may: call 
it, with Mr Harris, attribute of ſubſtance. 


_ underſtand to denote every accident of any Þ 
kind belonging to ſubſtance; whatever, in 2 
ſhort, can be predicated of any ſubſtance KL 
as a property or accident, vhether it be . 


It comprehends alſo 0 mind, and all. its e- 
r b nergies © 


kl rette Lanovace 


7 | n ergies and affections of whatever kind &. 
Tklunis deſeription of the verb may appear 
eee ; but if we want to make it 


more particular, we may conſult Ariſtotle's 
book of Categories, where we find all the 
© {everal kinds of acc:dents, being ranged, as I 
Ko into nine clailes,” ſuch as quantity, 
bis BO if 5 n 


5 JF This deſcription of the noun and verb, appears to 


be different from that which is given by Plato in the So- 


* — 
pt. 7 5 1 ROE - 
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0 ah 5 Fa 
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indeed there can nothing exiſt in nature, but inge, 


Ei p. 183, edit. Ficini, where he ſays, That a 
verb is a word expreſſing action, and a noun a word de- 
noting the actor. And this is no doubt the common no- 


. tion of thoſe two grammatical terms; and it will coins, 


ci is 1 5 my notion, if by action is u not only 


which any thing energiſes; and if by agent we underſtand 
| the ſubject i in which that faculty or power reſides. That 
in this way Ammonius underſtood Plato, is evident from 
dis commentary upon Ariſtotle's book of Interpretation, 


ol. 33.3. and as it ſo perfectly coineides with my notion 


upon this ſubject, I will give the words of it, Eu co yo 
| (meaning Socrates in the Cratylus) 23 Troyes Allanuiæ pnovy drt 


556 Exdory boiag dick p ane em & cite, kx got Kn l GuAe. 
Ng ov warte rtv He ov) t deep rd p τ TAV ENRKKONSPSVTWN, Tur cr Tv 


v rap xorrov Tas dclcig, MULHIEGTE Eva. 5 dF, Tov c A, 8 


a dautes nab TY phuagrog CVYKEKEVOY, dg du KO UTC: did TE Trot, 1 


4 Y 1 &y TW Tn PndeyTay, po TS Ager (ove Th AJyu XUpLog Kepng 
Y = To 9 x T0 GBA vai Tribe · Thus, according to the o- 


pinion of this excellent commentator, it was the doctrine 


4s both of Plato and Ariſtotle, that the parts of ſpeech 
were two, the noun and the verb; the firſt denoting. 


fubſtances, the other the properties of ſubſtances: and 


and 


ee energy, but the quality, faculty, or power, by 


3k 


Ch. 3. 
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Ch. 3. quality, relation, doing, ſuffering, &c. ac- ** 
curately deſcribed and explained. Among 
theſe, the two laſt I mentioned, viz. doing 
and ſufſering, or, as they may be expreſſed, * F: 
action and paſſion, ſo far as they relate to i 
the mind of the ſpeaker, are to be parti- 
cularly attended to in the matter of lan- A 
guage; becauſe all ſpeech whatever, be- 
ſides what it may expreſs concerning the 
nature of things, does of neceſſity expreſs 
ſome energy, paſſion, diſpoſition, or, as 
J would chuſe to call it by one word, af- 1 
fection, of the mind of the ſpeaker: for it 
denotes his joy, grief, ſurpriſe, or ſome 
other paſſion; or it communicates his Wl 
prayers, wiſhes, commands, or volition 
of any kind; or it ſimply declares the . H 
judgement of his mind concerning any 
thing, that is, affirms or denies. As 
therefore the expreſſion of theſe accidents i 
or attributes of the mind of the ſpeaker are 


and their qualities, So that whatever more parts of Jy 
ſpeech we make, they can only be ſubdiviſions of the WM 
members of this grand diviſion ; and accordingly I have 
endeavoured to bring under one or other of theſe two 
heads, all the other fix parts of ſpeech that are common- 
ly reckoned, and I hope I have done it without any 
training or difficulty. 
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rate them from other accidents, which 
4 5 4 may be expreſſed or not by ſpeech, and to 
* * Conſider them by themſelves, calling them 
TH Mections of the ſpeaker's mind, and 
4 , Peaving to the accidents of ſubſtance the 
Fcommon name of accidents, We may 
e- 1 therefore ſay, that every word expreſſes 
ſubſtance, or accident, or the affections 
4 of the mind of the ſpeaker. The firſt 
s what I call a noun, the other two are 
erb 15 

heſe three are ſometimes expreſſed Gs 
parately by diſtin&t words, ſometimes two 
of them together, ſometimes all three, 
7 When the ſubſtance is expreſſed ſeparately, 
ir makes, what is commonly called, a 
ſubſtantive noun ; when the accident is 
expreſſed . ſeparately, it is a prepoſition, 
T djective, or conjunction, which, accor- 
1 Wing to my notion, are to be ranked under 
A The verb; and if any affection of the mind 
pf the ſpeaker be ſeparately expreſſed, it is 
4M Eicher an interjection, or a ſpecies of verb 
known by the name of the ſubſtantive 
Ws verb. duch as gdſ% in Latin, or to be in En- 


Vol. II. -- 1" _ affirmmg, 


I : e 5 he mind of the eier, 50 


| ſeſſential to ſpeech, J 'would chuſe to ſepa- Ch. 3. 
— 


Ch, 3. affirming, that 1s, aſſerting that the thing % 
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is, or commanding, praying, or wiſhing, 
that it /hould be. But of this verb more 
hereafter. 3 3 
In theſe inſtances, the cites chin 25 il 

J mentioned are expreſſed ſeparately : but i 
as, in nature, all things are mixed with all; 
ſo, in ſpeech, the expreſſion of them is often „ 
alſo mixed. Thus the ſubſtance and acci- 
dent are frequently expreſſed by the ſame 
word; as /enex in Latin, and child in En- 
gliſh; the firſt of which denotes an animal 
of our ſpecies, with the quality of being 
old ; the other expreſſes the ſame fub- "vo 
Ace, but with the oppoſite quality of 
being young. They participate therefore 
of the nature both of the noun and verb ; 1 
but as ſubſtance is by its nature more ex- 
cellent than any quality or attribute, it 
predominates in the appellation, and they 
are both called nouns. That part of ſpeech 1 * 
too commonly called an adjective, joins the i 
accident with the ſubſtance, ſuch as the 6 
words good, ill, and the like; but with this 1 


difference, that in ſuch Tok the expreſ- 
ſion of the ſubſtance is indefinite or un- 
aſcertained, ſo that it may be applied to ""» 
any ſubſtance whatſoever; whereas, in the - | 
1 firſt- 


1 5 £ definite or determined. The quality there- 
fore predominates in the adjective. For this 
ZFeaſon J think it is improperly ranged un- 
3 fer the noun, and ought to be aſcribed to 
Ihe verb; as ſhall be afterwards more par- 
1 ticularly „ and I fay the ſame of 
Whe participle. Accident, and the affection of 
* he mind of the ſpeaker, are joined toge- 
1 ther 1 in thoſe parts of 1] peech that are com- 
only called verbs ; as in the expreſſion, I 
"2 un, where the word run expreſles not only 
1 Whe action of running, but the energy of 
$ he mind of the ſpeaker affirming that 
cion to exiſt. This is, I believe, the ex- 
1 preſſion of the verb in all languages. But 
In the learned languages all the three are 
Expreſſed, as in the Latin word curro, by 
f | rhich the ſubſtance is expreſſed that runs, 
5 he action of that ſubſtance, and the energy 
4 bf the mind affirming it to exiſt *, | 
& Thus we ſee that theſe three things are 


1 3; #7 of 
re 
8 1 | 


* The Anden of the energy of the mind in verbs, 
is much fuller and more accurate in Greek. Thus rp: x 
EC boy K firms the action, regt commands it, rx Wiſhes it, 
and the ſubjunctive mood expreſſes that the action is not 
"6 imply and abſolutely affirmed, but in dependence up- 
en ſomething elſe, 


| expreſſed | 


35 


Firſt-mentioned inſtances, the ſubſtance is Ch. 3. 


4 


3. expreſſed either ſeparately or together; and 


taken this diviſion from the Categories; ſo, 3 


Ariſtotle; ; and in this way I hope to be F 
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if together, either in pairs, as ſubſtance 8 
and accident together, or accident and 
the affection of the ſpeaker's mind; or al! 
three together, as in _ inſtances * A 
mentioned. 


CHAP. TV. 


Of the noun, and its threefold ar if on; a nd 
the Jean fron of the laſt kind of . F 


Aving thus given a general account 

of this diviſion of the parts of ſpeech | Fr. 

into noun and verb, I come now to ex- . 
plain each of them more particularly, be- 1 . 62 


ginning with the noun. And as I have 


in explaining it, I will follow the doctrine 
of thoſe higheſt genera, as laid down by | F 


able to give a ſatisfactory philoſophical ac- 

count of this parr of language, by refer 15 by 

ring it to the nature of things, of which 

it ought to be the repreſentation. x 
A noun, as I have ſaid, is a name for 
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q L Ghftanice'; that is, as Ariſtotle has de- 
* F ned it, a thing which exiſts by itſelf, 
3 and not in any thing elſe. Of ſubſtance, 
Ke diſtinguiſhes two kinds. One is the 
4 particular or individual ſubſtance ; ſuch as 
þ 3 Peter, John, this or that Nn and all 
uch natural ſubſtances; and likewiſe all 
artificial ſubſtances, ſuch as this or that 
= houſe or ſhip; in ſhort all ſubſtances of 
"7 whatever kind, immaterial as well as ma- 
I ſecrial. This kind of ſubſtance neither 


3 " all ſubſtances), nor 1s predicated of any 
ſubject; and it is, in his language, called the 
„or primary ſubſtance *; becauſe, in the or- 
g J. er of our perceptions, ſuch ſubſtances are 
| mh „and the ideas of all other ſubſtances 
Mare 9 00 from them. The name which 

rette this ſubſtance is called, in the 
i 4 common language of grammarians, a pro- 
ber name; but if we have a mind to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, and according to the 


doctrine of Ariſtotle, we may call it a pri- 


* A Categ. cap. 5. 


3 + Quintihan tells us, 115. I, tap 4. that FI Latin 
| SE: 1ans gave the name of nomen only to proper 
> names; 


* 


Ch. 4. 
— 


exiſts in any ſubject (which i is common to 


n, nanc or nom +. The fecond kind of 
+ I | fubſtunces, 


The words by which this kind of fabſtance | bk” 5 


n. n 
— i W 
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nouns; but, if we have a mind to adopt 
dary nouns. 

But the human mind, for the purpoſes of 
life, as well as for the uſe of ſcience, has 1 0 


has given names; and theſe make a third | 
kind of nouns, commonly- called dee 
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Ch. 4. ſubſtances, according to Ariſtotle, are 
— 


ideas of ſubſtances, which we form by 
abſtraction from individual papers, w 
ſuch as the idea of a man, a horſe, or 
the hke; and of this kind are not only | 

the loweſt ſpecieſes, ſuch as the two in- | x 8 
ſtances mentioned, but alſo the higher 
genera, ſuch as animal, body, and the like. | 


is denoted, are commonly called appellative J 


7 
4 
. 88 


Ar iltotle s language, Ox os called —_y} : 2 1 


Thus far, and no farther, the nature of i 


things goes, in the diviſion of ſubſtances. | 2 5 2 


= 


created artificial ſubſtances, to which it | ' 9 


nouns. The things denoted by ſuch | 
nouns are accidents, which the in abf- | * 7 


names; diſtinguiſhing the appellatives by the name of . 
cabulum, or appellatio. And in this manner likewiſe Dio- 9 | 
nyſius the Halicarnaſſian, in his treatiſe of compoſition, B+ 
free. 2. informs us, that ſome Greek grammartans ſpoke, Bs. 
diſtinguiſhing bon, that is a proper Name, "Gp rem op 1 
an appellative noun, pF 4 


ee 


1 
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3 Þpon them a kind of ſeparate exiſtence, 
which they have not from nature. Of this 
AK 2 Find are the words blackneſs, whiteneſs, 
Wpoodne/s, wiſdom, and the like, which 
Wtanding for ideas that are conſidered by 
be mind as ſubſtances, have not only all 
the form of ſubſtantive nouns, but are 
b ade the ſubjects of propoſitions, and of 
A» en, as much as real ſubſtances. 
: 2 hus we ſay whiteneſs is a colour, juſt as 
bs Ne fay man is an animal; and we ſay 


15 A Are inherent; and by making them a ſe- 
„ parate object of its contemplation, beſtows 
Ir * 
7 ; 


9 2 that we ſay that any individual is ſo. This 
as vill be further evident, if we compare this 
ir ind of noun with the adjective or verb, 


rd I þ rom which, according to the common 
0 — uſe of language, it is derived; for the ad- 
ch edive or verb neceſſarily implies the idea 
. f ſome ſubſtance in which it is inherent, 
A nor does the mind conceive it without ſuch 
TY Jubſtance. Thus, when good ſimply is 
o- Fmamed, we are not ſatisfied, but we aſk, 
4 6 hat is it that is good? but we ſpeak and 
„ argue about goodne/s, without inquiring, 
x $or io much as thinking, about any ſub- 
an a ſtance 


ict; 


EF oodneſs is amiable, in the: falldl manner 


39 


* tracts from the ſubſtances in which they Ch. 4: 


922 
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Ch. 4. 


Wy 


way of pre-eminence, an abſtratt noun. 


notice. And firſt, there is one of them 
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ſtance to which it belongs. This noun, 
as I have ſaid, is commonly known by 
the name of an abſeract noun, though the 
ſecond kind of noun is likewiſe the name 
of an abſtract idea; but as it appears to 
be, and truly is, a greater power. of ab- 
ſtraction to ſeparate the quality from the 
ſubſtance, than the general ſubſtance from þ 


the particular, it is therefore called, ol 
3 


Of this third kind of noun there are 
ſome ſpecieſes which deſerve particulaſi 
made by joining the article to the dn, 4 
tive of a verb; for the nature of this 
mood being to Fe. # the action of che 
verb ſimply, with the addition only of % 
time, but without any exprefſion, either of 1 
perſon, or of the affection of the mind of the n 
ſpeaker, by the article being prefixed 1 3 1 
becomes a noun, having all the variety off 4 
caſes which nouns have, and being like x 
them made the ſubject of predication. F or: 
73 narre in Greek, is as much a noun 1 . 
rats, (though the laſt only be called a # 
verbal noun), with this difference, that 75 4 
WR the action of the verb, without 

| al 


_—- ] 
= | 


* ET * 8 . TEE —_ 2 . 
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p e circumſtance of time; whereas 7? Ch. 4. 
Pfarre expreſſes that the action now exiſts, PTY 
&s 7: gabe that it did exiſt in ſome former 
me. And this appears to me to be the 
2 reat advantage of this kind of expreſſion, 
hat by it we can denote, not only the ſimple 
*Kction, which is done by the verbal noun, 
put alſo the time of the action *, In Eng- 
4 ſh we do this, not by the infinitive on- 
, but by the participle alſo ; for we ſay, 
oth, 15% do good is commendable, and, The 
7 omg good is commendable ; we fay, The 
mt paving done good gives pleaſure upon reflec- 
- 1 Yon, and, To have done good, &cc. 
his % | Another ſpecies of this noun is form- 
hl by Joining the article to the adjec- 
7 : ve in the neuter gender; as when they 
; of, 5 ay in Greek, To r ννν, Or 70 &yaboy. By this 
the bp anner of expreſſion the adjective no 
1 4 Jonger denotes a quality concrete, or in- - 
o Perent in a ſubject, but a quality abfrat ; 
ike With ſome difference however berwint it 
70 ; IId the abſtract noun; for «xxx 1s not 
A * the ſame with the 70 xaxor, as ſhall 


45 
5 2 | 
1 1 * It is on account of this kind of noun that I have 
out not put into my definition of noun, what Ariſtotle has 


t w 5 added, cc yev Xpovs, without time. 
wy 
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Ch. 4. be ſhewn afterwards. This idiom too we 
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have in Engliſh ; for we ſay the good, and 


the fair. In the ſame way the Greeks | 


form nouns of their participles, as the 
To TPEXCY, and the TO TOS. We have the ſame 
form of a noun in Engliſh; for we 29 


ing is different; for in Engliſh it denotes, 
as I have e obſerved, the action off 


the verb; whereas, in Greek, it ſignifies 1 4 
the agent. 3 


All theſe three kinds of nouns I el by fl 
the common name of /ubſtantrves, diſtin- 


guiſhing the firſt and ſecond by the names | 
of primary and ſecondary ſubſtantives, ac 


cording to the nature of the ſubſtances i 
they expreſs. The laſt may be called ideal 
or ſictitious ſubſtantives, being entirely of 
the mind's own creation; but I chule to 


call them by their common name of e 
tract nouns, 1 


9 


| i 
war * 25 5 


the running, and the doing : but the mean- 7 * 


Ax 


5 
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1 


7 + pronounc. — The neceſſity of inventing 
them. —The nature and different kinds of 
them. 


5 [1 A L L the objects of human knowledge, Ch, 2 
b $ and conſequently of diſcourſe, are 
Either generals or particulars, The know= 
edge of generals, as I have already had 
b ccaſion to obſerve, is by far the more va- 
uable knowledge, as by it we know even 
4 dividuals; for we know nothing of Pe- 
ter, James, or John, by hearing them 
A | 0020 or even by An 8 wann unleſs 


3 n this Pens rp of individuals is alſo 
*®bſolutely neceſſary for human life, and 
in common life the greateſt part of our 
"Keonverſation is concerning individuals. 
Now the number of individuals is infinite, 
P. At leaſt with reſpect to our capacities; yet 
* purpoſes of life require, that in the 
1 0 Pe of ſ peech 05 thould be fingled oi out, 


F 2 | 18 


* 


Ch. 5. 
— as — 
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is one of the great difficulties that the in- 


ventors of language had to ſtruggle with : 
let us ſee how they got over it. 


It may be thought that proper names 


for the ſeveral individuals, will ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh them. But, in the fir/? place, 


it is impoſſible that all the individuals 5 | 
which may be the ſubject of ditcourſe, 
ſhould have particular names, at leaſt ſuck 3 | 
as are known to the ſpeakers and hearers; 
even the perſons who have occaſion to con- 4 
verſe together may not know one another's s 


names. .2dly, Suppoſe that the ſubjects of 
the converſation have all names, and that 


thoſe names are known to the parties, the 

ſame name may be common to ſeveral in- 
dividuals, and indeed it is impoſſible that 
every individual ſhould have a different BB 
name; there muſt therefore be ſome way 
of marking, that the name uſed by the 
ſpeaker is the name of the individual 
whom the hearer knows, and of no other. * A 
And Jh, Suppoſe this difficulty got o- 
ver, and that the parties were agreed a- "= 


bout the name, as applicable to the ſame 
individual known to them both, it would 


be tedious, and a great incumbrance to the 


diſcourſe, 3 if the name was to be repeated 


Sv 57% 8 
% os * i wu 
£7 a _ 

< * 2 
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accordingly we obſerve it as a defect in the *** 
"Enguage of children, that inſtead of uſing 
t e pronoun Z, they name themſelves. 

Names therefore will not ſolve the dif- 
| 4 | culty, and ſome other way muſt be de- 


3 * iſed. The only way that ſeems poſſible 


, to divide the ſubjects of converſation 


Into certain claſſes. But into what claſſes ? 


he common diviſion into ſpecieſes, by 
Frhich the infinity of things is limited and 
Sircumſcribed, will not ſerve the purpoſe ; 
For the thing here to be done, is to diſ- 
Finguiſh the individuals of the ſeveral ſpe- 
0 eſes, not the ſpecieſes themſelves. We 


-— Wuſt therefore try ſome other way of 


Elafling the ſubjects of diſcourſe; and 


fuppoſe we ſhould divide them into ſuch 
Y 3 s are preſent during the diſcourſe, and 
fuch as are not. The diviſion is ſuffi- 
Fiently comprehenſive ; for every ſubject 
pf converſation muſt either be preſent or 
"Wot preſent. But I doubt it will not ſerve 
the purpoſe neither. The objects preſent 


3 deed _ be pointed out by the 5 5 5 


Fo: Preſent how chey are to be Eft 


wa This is an obſervation of Dr Smith in his Diſſertation 


by 


* often as the object was mentioned; and Ch. 5 


Ch. g. by words, not by ſigns or geſtures. Now © 
* though the diſtinction in general, might, ne 
doubt, be marked by words betwixt objects ; 
preſent and objects not preſent, how are the 
ſeveral particular objects preſent; or abſent, Y 

to be diſtinguiſhed from one another? for- 
there may be many objects preſent during I 
the converſation, and the number of thoſe 
that are not preſent is without bounds. = 
But this diviſion, though it do not ſolve 5 4 

the difficulty, leads to another diſtinc- 
tion that may perhaps do the buſineſs: for 3 

of the ſubjects of converſation preſent, a 
there are two which muſt neceſſarily be 
preſent, and which, by their natures, are 
limited and determined; I mean the ſpeak- 4 

er, and the hearer, or the perſon to whom F 
the diſcourſe is addreſſed. And every ſub- : 4 4 
ject of diſcourſe muſt of neceſſity be either PÞ 
the ſpeaker, the hearer, or ſome third ob- 
ject different from both. Here then is an- 
other diviſion, equally comprehenſive as 
the former: let us try whether it will not 4 Y 
anſwer the purpoſe better.. 1 
Tt either the ſpeaker or Meter be th the füb⸗ 4 
ject of the diſcourſe, there is no more ado 4 
but to invent two words to defign and diftin- * 
guiſh them from one another. cel f 3 4 
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Fords are called Pronouns. The one ſtand- Ch. & 
7 ng for the ſpeaker is called a pronoun of 9 


the firſt perſon ; and the other, which ſtands 


| 1 for the hearer, or perſon addreſſed, is ſaid 


| to be a pronoun of the ſecond perſon. But 
what ſhall we do with the third ſubjects of 
WE nrfarion, ſuch as are neither the one 
nor the other ? How are they to be mark- 


A &d by words? Here. again a difficulry 


eets us: let us N what can be done to 


8 get over it. 


The objects of chis third kind are a. 


Preſent, or they are not preſent. If pre- 


(ent, and that there is but one of them, 
he buſineſs is eaſy ; for we have no more 
0 but to invent a word, as in the former 
Faſe, to denote this third ſubject of con- 


3 3 verſation, which is preſent, and then we 
5 2 # ave three pronouns, one of the firſt per- 


gon, one of the ſecond, and one of the 
ird. And er e in all the regu- 


1 ar languages, there is, a pronoun of this 
4 3 : ird order, which is Coos known 
phy the name of the demonſtrative pro- 
S boun ; ſuch as Hic in Latin, vr in Greek, 


d F up in Engliſh : and if there be 1 more 


; 1 thoſe objects preſent, which are made 
= ene of diſcourſe, they are exprell> 


ed 


Ch. 5 


* 
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ed by the plural of this laſt pronoun, in 


4 8 the ſame manner as When there are more 


ſpeakers or more hearers, they are ex- 


preſſed by the plural of the two pronouns 


of the firſt and ſecond perſon. But if it be 


further neceſſary, among the ſeveral ſub- 
jects of diſcourſe preſent of the third kind, 2 
to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate. one from the 
reſt, that can be done in words by the 
name only, or by deſcription. And thus : 
much with reſpect to tag e of diſ- 


courſe preſent. 
But what ſhall we ſay to the doin 
number of objects not preſent, which may 


be the ſubjects of diſcourſe? How are they 
to be ſingled out, and the knowledge of 
them conveyed to the hearer? And if we 
reflect a little, we muſt be convinced, that 
this cannot be done, without reference to 
ſome previous knowledge which the hearer 
has ofthis object; for if we ſuppoſe him to 
know nothing at all of it, neither the name, w 
nor the ſpecies to which it belongs, nor any Þ: 

circumſtance at all concerning it, by which 55 


it may be known and diſtinguiſhed from 
other objects, it is impoſſible that any 
knowledge at all can be conveyed of it to 
ſuch a man, otherwiſe than by his ande 
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Hat is, by produeing the object to him. 
But fuppoſe the object had been mention- 
Ed before in the diſcourſe, and that in this 
* ay he has come to the knowledge of it; 


Iny word marking a reference to the ob- 
ect before mentioned, and denoting that 


is the ſame with the object now men- 


Foned, will be ſufficient to ſingle out and 
9 0 iſtinguiſh that object from. others. And 

here we have another pronoun of the third 
perſon, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh ſub- 
+ -n of the converſation that are not pre- 


Of this kind are ic and idle in Latin, 


15 roc „ exeiyoc 10 Greek, 1, He, ſhe, OT 


f bat, in Engliſh. 
The buſineſs of pronouns, as I have ob- 


EÞrved, is chiefly to diſtinguiſh indivi- 


$3 Tuals. Priſcian has oO ſo far as to make 


t their only buſineſs “; and certainly the 
pronouns of the firſt. 3 ſecond perſon 

re only applicable to individuals, as like- 
m that of the third perſon, if the object 
be preſent ; but if it be not preſent, the 
7 Fonoun may apply either to individuals 


** Protiomen' eſt pars orationis quæ pro nbmine” pro 
brio uniuſenjuſque aceipitur. Priſcian, lib. 124. 


1 vo „„ G happens 


1 weer as the one or " other 
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ſpeaks to you ; 


TIE ORIGIN: AND: 


ranked under the noun; for it ſtands for 


the noun, as the name imports, and al- 


ways denotes a ſubſtance of one kind or an- 
other: but it expreſſes ſomething more; 


for the pronouns of the firſt and ſecond 


perſon mark a reference to the ſpeaker and 
hearer. 
the ſame as if I ſaid, This man here who 
and when I uſe Thou, it is 
the ſame thing as if I ſaid, This man here 
to whom T ſpeak, The demonſtrative pro- 


noun of the third perſon, refers alſo to an 


object preſent, but different from either 


{peaker or hearer; and when I uſe it, it 
is the ſame thing as if I ſaid, This object 8 

for all thoſe three 
kinds of pronouns agree in this, that theß 
But the i 
other er e of the third dai always 2 C 
| | refer, 4 


ao Hhich is here preſent : 


all refer to an object preſent * 8 


This I hold to be the reaſon why one of them i; . 


es uſed for the other: for, in the Greek, trage- 
dies, the demonſtrative pronoun greg or 5 of the third 
perſon is often uſed for the pronoun of the firſt; and 


then the ſpeaker talks of himſelf in the third has in * 
the manner above mentioned, as if he ſaid, 7his peru 
here who ſpeaks to you. Me Harris has given an example 
FP of * 


Ch, [8 4:4 "x00 to be the ſubject of Glehn 
hebe pronoun is undoubtedly to be 


When I uſe the pronoun J, it is | 


lis Soria; proces. See Hermes, peg: 6. | 
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en informed of by the preceding part of 


che converſation; ſo that they always de- 


note objects recogniſed, or known the ſe- 


Fond time *. All nouns whatſoever, and 
| J ndeed all words, ſuppoſe in the hearer a 
previous knowledge of the thing denoted 
"dy them, otherwiſe they would not be in- 
1 eligible. But the difference betwixt pro- 
*Houns and other nouns is, that the pro- 
g E* ouns ſuppoſe the knowledge of the ob- 
either from its being preſent, or 
2 hen its having been before mentioned, 


4 


Hut not exe other kind of en End. 
edge. 1 1 
As my intention is not to write a gram- 


mar, but only to obſerve what is curious, 
philoſophical, and of moſt difficult inven- 
tion in language, I will not enter into any 


ore particulars on the ſubject of pro- 


gouns, nor explain all the different kinds 


: of the Latins uſing their 52 1 in TING fame way, from that 


: 1 ine of Tibullus, 
Quo u militibus parces, erit HIC quoque miles. "4 p I 


Hermes, pag. 36. 
IBI of” 


82 . 4 of 
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1 fer, not to objects then known for the Ch. 5. 
1 rſt time, but to ſuch as the hearer had ä 


52 
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Ch. g. of them. Mr Harris has very 1 


divided them into præ poſitive and fub- 


junctive, according to their order in the 
ſentence; and he has, with his uſual ac- 
curacy and elegance, explained the nature 
of that ſubjunctive pronoun commonly 
called the relative, ſuch as qui in Latin, 
who or which in Engliſh. And I think: it 
is. not improperly called the relative! by 
way of eminence, becauſe it marks not 
only that relation which all the pronouns 
of the third perſon, except the demon- 
ſtrative, have to the object mentioned be- 
fore, but alſo the relation that it has with 
the ſyntax or conſtruction of the ſpeech, 
which it joins together, and as Mr Har- 
ris expreſſes it, renders more compact *. 
From this account of the pronoun, the 
following definition of it may be extract- 
ed: A pronoun is a word denoting a ſub- 


flance, not directly, but by reference ether to 
ſomething preſent, or ſomething menticned in 


2 * 


the preceding part of the diſcourſe. © © 

Before I conclude this chapter, I muſt 
tan, that this part of {ſpeech is ſo ne- 
Ds that the moſt. barbarous- , 


r Heraes, pag. 79. e 
ges 
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ges have it, even the Huron, as I have Ch. 5. 


by a diſtinct word; but they always throw 


it in with the ſignification of other words, 
4 particularly of the verb: and yet even ſo 
expreſſed, it ſhows that they have been 


ſo far philoſophers, as to make in ſome 
ſort the analyſis above mentioned of the 
ſubjects of diſcourſe, into the ſpeaker, the 
hearer, and ſome third perſon or thing. 


But neceſſity will make philoſophers even 


of ſavages. 


CH AFM 


_ Of the article, and the various uſes of it. 


Ks! es Thoſe ſavages indeed have not © * * 
the power of abſtraction ſo much as to 
form a ſeparate idea of it, and expreſs it 


"His part of ſpeech very well deſerves Ch. 6. 


0 chapter by itſelf; for, if I mut- 
take not, it is of as ſubtle ſpecula- 
tion as perhaps any thing belonging to 
language, Particularly as it is uſed in 
Greek. It is not a neceſſary part of 
ſpeech, for it is very ſeldom uſed by Ho- 


mer 


6 


moſt anne dialect of Greek that is 


preſerved to us, I mean the Latin. And 


TRY Orin AND Part II. 
Ch. 6. mer *; and it is not at all uſed in che 1 


in the Tonic dialect it is uſed indiſcrimi- 


nately, either as an article or a relative 


pronoun. The appropriating of it "there- 
fore, for the purpoſe of an article, as is 
done by all the Attic writers, appears to 
be a refinement of the language in later 


times. But wherein this refinement con- 
fiſts, has not, I think, hitherto been ſuffi- 
<1ently explained, nor any ſatisfying ac- AF 
count given of certain uſes of it. 
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The Stoics, as we are informed by 


Priſcian +, reckoned the article among the 


pronouns; and both Apollonius and The- 


odorus Gaza ſpeak of it as a relative pro- f 
noun, diſtinguiſhed only from the common 


relative by its poſition in the diſcourfe 


5 


and therefore they call the one the prepo- 0 


fitrve article, and the other the 1 ubjunftive 4. 


But I hope to be able to ſhew, that its of- 


4 ; 15 mh; is _ uſed by Homer, in place of the” : 
velative ze, 3, i, but very ſeldom as an article, (11/1 if 4 


T Lib. 1. pag. 74. See alſo Hermes, . T4. 


+ Treræxrixo n mporaurTINOY dip ho-. See Hermes, pop. 78. 
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x any kind, and that it deſerves. very well Ch. 65 
to be canknd wy * among the bang of NE, 
. ſpeech. - 


Al the. —_ « a Anna are a 


WM 55 names of individual things, or gene- 
ral terms; that is, in the language of 
8 grammarians, either proper names or ap- 
pellatives. The article in Greek 1s applied 
to both ; for they ſay 0 SwxpaTlc, AS well as 
5 «or... But they mult be both the name 

of ſubſtances, of one kind or another; for 
the ule of the article, as well as of the pro- 


noun, is to ſingle out and diſtinguiſh ſub- 


ſtances from one another, though it does 


it, as I ſhall ſhew, in a different manner. 


We will begin with conſidering it as ap- 


Y ple: to proper names. 


ohne: application of it in this: way, may 
appear, at firſt ſight, altogether unneceſ- 
ſary; for a thing ſeems to be ſufficiently 
defined and diſtinguiſhed, by being mark- 
ed by a name. And accordingly, Mr 
Harris thinks, that the article added 
to the name of Socrates is a mere pleonaſim, 
or that it can be of no uſe, unleſs perhaps 
to diſtinguiſh ſexes*, And it would be ſo, 


* Hermes, e. 226. 
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Ch. 6. if there bed never had been but one 8o- 
WV crates” in the world: for then it would I 3 
have been as unneceſſary, and as inſigni- 
ficant a pleonaſm, to add the article to So- A 
crates, as to add it to the pronouns of che 
firſt and ſecond perſon, which point out 
particular perſons that cannot poſſibly be 2 
confounded with any other. But we all 
know, that among the Greeks, as well as 
among us, the ſame name was common to '4 
many individuals; nor indeed is it -poſ- 
fible, by the nature of things, that there : 
ſhould be a ſeparate name for every indi- 3 
vidual. And in this very inſtance, there 
have been more of the name of Socrates 
than one; and particularly, as I reniem- 
ber, there is an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of | 
that name; and, even while Socrates. li- 
ved, there. was another Socrates; who is 
introduced in one of Plato's dialogues, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Socrates 
younger. How then is this Socrates to be 
diſtinguiſhed from any other? It is, I ſay, 
by the addition of the article.; 1 | that i in 
two different ways. a 

In the firſt place, if the name was men- 
tioned before in the diſcourſe or writing, 
the article denotes a reference to that for- 
mer 


—"Y 


— ens a 
r ̃ m wy. 
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* 
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ſaid, the before mentioned Socrates *; 
*Z thar the article uſed in this way, A 
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mer mention; and it is the ſame as if we Ch. 6. 


an object of ſecond or repeated know- 


ledge f. And in this uſe of it, it comes 
very near to the relative pronoun, or /b 
junctiue article, as it is called by the 
Greek grammarians. And there are only 
= two differences betwixt them: ft, The 


poſition in the diſcourſe, the article being 


always prefixed to the noun, from whence . 
it is called the prepo/itrve article, but the 


connects the difcourſe, and makes one 


ſentence of two, which the article does 
not. — | | | 
But ſecondly, The article is applied to 


| Socrates, even though he be mentioned for 
the firſt time. What is the meaning of it 


* This is the ſtyle of our deeds; in which the greateſt 
accuracy of expreſſion is obſerved; for though the name 
be ever ſo often mentioned, it is always with the addi- 
tion, the ſaid, the foreſaid, or the above-mentioned, This 
tedious repetition, which clogs and incumbers the ſtyls 
of our writs ſo much, would be ſaved; if we uſed the ar- 
ticle in the way the Greeks do, and the ſtyle would be as 
well connected as it is; without ſuch geuty Joints, to uſe 
an expreſſion of my Lord Shaftſbury s. . 


* Tic Nebrega⸗ yiactaci 5 
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Ch. 6.) in ſuch a caſe? Is it not here  atr:leaſt oa Y | 
2 mere pleonaſm ? I ſay not; and that it has t 
ſtill a reference to the previous knowledge 
of the hearer or reader; not that indeed 
which he has learned from the preceding 
diſcourſe, but that which he is ſuppoſed 
to have had before; for who knows not 
Socrates the great philoſopher? The ja 4 
ticle therefore is added to Socrates, 3 
mark his being generally known; men in 4 i 


3 


this way, added even to a general name, 
it will point out a particular perſon. 
| 'Fhus, > romrys denotes Homer, 5 6 prop De- 
moſthenes ; and added to a much more 
general name than any of theſe, viz. 
0-27, it denotes the public executioner in a 
Athens *. 5 | l 
But ſuppoſe the name never mentioned 
before, and ſuppoſe it likewiſe not to be 7 
the name of any famous perſon generally | 
known, then I ſay the addition of One: ar- > 
ticle would be altogether improper: and 
2ccordingly 1 it is never uſed; for they: 7-1 j 
in ſuch a caſe, Too N (for cxaraple) Tic. * 5 


ASEVES, Or Tomi Tig o. 


n 2 
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By this uſe of the article it is 3 dig 1 it 
cinguilhed from the 3 r E 
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-2 Eſems otherwiſe ſo much to reſemble; for: Ch. 69 
as the relative is never uſed in that ſonſe — 
ge But it would ſeem at firſt fight; that when 
ed it refers only to the former mention of the 


eee It might be fupplied by 
ſuch pronouns as reg and ters in Greek, 
1 ot and ille in Latin, this and that in Eng- 


Fr q” e. But all theſe expreſs ſomething differ- 
to for with refpect to the demonſtra- 
in ſave! pronouns, v7, Hic, and this, they 


ſis, and point it out as it were with the 
e- finger. It is in this way that Virgil men- 
tions Auguſtus Cæſar, in that fine com 
Piment he pays him in the th Ane, 


n g 19017. 


lic Vir, hic >, The quem promitti Seping 
audis, 


lud Ceſar, Divum genus. DD we Poe 


&7 


7 And in the fave: way we fay i in Englich, 
Ibis is the man who is deſtined to ſave a 
al © tate, or to do any other great thing. As ta 
„ che other pronouns above mentioned, bee, 
— lle, and that, they mark reference indeed; 
but in contradiſtinction to the Laila 
9 i arative pronouns juſt now mentioned, sr 
it b and Hie; for they denote that the object is 
not conſidered as preſent, or under the 


iz eye 


| 9 Fexpreſs the thing with particular empha- 
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Ch. 6. eye of the hearer, as it is reprefented | 
> when the other pronouns are uſed. As to 
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zurec in Greek, is in Latin, and he in Eng. 
liſh, they are uſed by themſelves, with- 
out being joined to any name, which the 3 
article never is *; and they refer only to 
an object formerly mentioned, but never I 
to any knowledge of the hearer, other 1 
than what he has got from the diſcourſe. 3 
As to doree, when it is uſed in the ſenſe of | 1 I 
the Latin p/e, the I betwixt it J 
and the article is manifeſt. ot ani 

It fometimes happens . * perf! 1s | | I 
more diſtinguiſhed by his country, his pro- 'F 
feſſion, or any other quality, than by his 
name. In that caſe the article is added to 
the adjective denoting the quality, and not 4 
770 the Hallcz as Are 0 KUPHY UCC, Tpeupay 7 


wd ad > Hao 


7 5 Dag pmtec 6 Tpic 5 1 where 
1 | 5 5 69 10 

2 2 The 10 5 SP} is not as cuban. to, wh 
name, but ſometimes follows it, but never at any great 
"Giltance ; whereas the prononns I have mentioned, Ares, 
ir, and he, may be at a very great diſtance from tlie name 


to which, they refer. 15 


. Mr Harris, pag. 231; very ds. n tha 
difference that there is betwixt adding the article to the 
proper name, and to the ad jective or participle ſubjoin- 
ed; in the inſtance which he gives, 4 IPronatog yurrtiornp xnoas 
Aripen®n, and & YURVAT IO An TOE es xn: Or rather Tei 
5 YULVET tf xn WL 108 | eiae 9) | 


* Jt 
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it may deem. that the article is joined to Ch. 6. 
the adjective or participle, contrary; to the * 
rule we have laid down. But it is truly 
15 9 joined to the noun, only with the addition 
of an epithet. And ſo much for the uſe of 
to the article when it is joined with a Fe 
ihe; .ortucle,: 8 prefixed to general 
3 names; . ſuch: "AS avOpproc , 1s of more various 
uſe, and therefore muſt be more accurate- 
| 4 ly conſidered. For that purpoſe let us exa- 
g mine what h by itſelf, without the 
article, ſignifies. And I ſay it denotes any 
; 7  fingle individual of the ſpecies, without 
| 20 diſtinction or diſcrimination; and there» 
| | - fore the logicians tell us, that in propo- 
It 2 ſitions 1 it is the ſame with vie ho Thus 
7 4 arlwros + i5t. d 18 the ſame as. Tic arprrrec £9 
eue, being both particular propoſitions, 
| not univerſal *, In like manner the plural 
of the word, without the article, denotes ſe- 
veral individuals of the ſpecies, but likewiſe 
without any diſtinction or difcrimination ; 
| IH fo that as hore is the ſame with 7; ar- 
e Dpares, rode i * "the ſame with rute crpores, : 


8 1 
9 : 
. 2 
_—_ 8 
r 8 


8 50 K Fn, Ae Tepi iH], And "RM commentator 
Ac. pag. 70. and 89, See alſo DN 
| en upon the Fir/? Anal tics, pag. 7. * 
it We 
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Wie are next to conſider the alteration 


that the addition of the article makes. 
What do I mean when I ſay d ui, or in 1 
Engliſh the man? My anſwer is, that it 


is in this uſe likewiſe of the nature of a re- 3 | 
lative. And firſt, it refers to the foreknow- 1 


ledge which the hearer had by the perſon be- 1 
ing mentioned before; ſo that? , Oythe 3 E 


man, is the aforeſaid man; and i aporu or Bt 


the men, are the aforeſaid men. And in this 
way we talk of a man or men without 4 
naming them; and even though they 1 
have not been named in the preceding part 
of the diſcourſe, but only ſo deſeribed as 
that it may be known what man or men 
are meant. Or ſecondly; in this expreſs 
ſion the article may have the ſame refer- 
ence to common knowledge or Notoriety ö 


as when it is applied to a proper name, as 
in the inſtance above given of * e, for 
the common executioner in Athens; and 


in our ordinary way of ſpeaking we ſay, 
the city, the river, that is, the city ori- 


ver well known to the hearer; for that is 
what is chiefly deſigned by this kind of 


expreſſion, not the dignity or excellence f 


the object: for we ſpeak ſo of the city, we 
live in, or the river near us, however in- 
| conſiderable 
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is true indeed that the notoriety may, in 
many caſes, ariſe from the dignity or ex- 
. 1 cellence, as in the inſtances above men- 
tioned, of the poet and the orator ; but it 
is the knowledge of the hearer, from 
vhatever cauſe it proceeds, that makes chis 
= uſe of the article proper. e 
| Thus it appears, that the article being 
4 ea to the general term dp %-, makes 
a particular term of it, denoting an indi- 
vidual of the ſpecies. But ſuppoſe I have 
a mind to preſerve the generality of the 
word, and to denote by it the ſpecies it- 
ſelf, what am I to do? The uſe of the 
word by itſelf, without the article, expreſ- 
ſes only, as we have ſeen, ſome indefinite in- 
dividual of the ſpecies; and with the ar- 
dcecle it expreſſes ſtill an individual, but 
definite. Is there then no other way of 


1 


= 
8 
8 » 


cution, ſuch as 76 1905 78 arbor, the ſpecies 


and it is by the uſe of the article, for 


e 


8 


e » N 2 Sg though 


8 


denoting the ſpecies, but by a circumlo- 
of mam? There is in the Greek language; 
5 wlonu,) in Greek, denotes the ſpecies as 


well as the individual, as in this propofi- 
tion, v c bp ter. C And this WIII hold ; 


63 
© confiderable that city or river may be. It Ch. 6. 
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Ch. RY. 8 the ) ſpecies be em amt — the | 
That ſack is the fact, e denied 
Bar how is it to be reconciled with n I 
tion of the article's being a relative word; ; ; 
referring to ſome previous knowledge f 
the ſubjet ? My anſwer is, that it is as 


much relative in this inſtance, as when it 
is prefixed to Socrates, or any other indi- 
vidual well known: for it refers to a 
knowledge which muſt be much more ge- 
neral than that of any individual of the | 

| ſpecies, I mean the knowledge of the ſpe- 

| cies itſelf, which every body is ſuppoſed 

ö to know; whereas there are but few in- 

ls dividuals of any ſpecies that are e 

jt known. i 

4 But how can the ſame article denote 

both the ſpecies and the individual of the 

| ſpecies? My anſwer is, that there is an 

1 ambiguity no doubt in che expreſſion, con- 5 


fidered ſimply by itſelf; but it muſt be | 
apparent from the context, whether the 
perſon is ſpeaking hiſtorically of an indi- 
vidual man, or philoſophically of the ſpe- | 
cies, ' But there is no impropriety at all 
that the ſame expreſſion of individuality : 
Honld be applied both to the ſpecies and 

[1:45 rhe 


TY ws = 
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= the individual of the ſpecies. On the con- Ch. 6: 


trary, it would have been an impropriety, 


it the eee _ joined with oy 


3 me reſell 18 what an cri "ey of the 
kind, as much as any particular under it, 
5 and is ſo called by Ariſtotle . And it is 
not only one itſelf, but it makes one of the 


J things under it; for things are ſaid to be 


one and the fame, beradie they are of the 


ſame ſpecies. ES | 
4 "This, philoſophical wha as it ma be 


* * 
. 1 & » 
* - 


— 


* Ariſtotle calls it the 2:ovo 55 dd, and in Platb's lan- 
guage. it is ſaid to be one of the mary, and Arittotle:care' 
ries it ſo. far as to ſay, that when, gas is added to a 
general term 15 as ange, S T9 xaJ nu Thutivea, ann ore 
44910. The meaning of which is, that any word ſucli 
as ae, implying diviſian into parts, though it expreſs 
that all thoſe parts are comprehended, and therefore. 
Aue «ris &&: glu, yet it does not denote the general ima 
ply, or the ideu of the thing, 5 c vdo. See Ammony 
epi glue ag, Fol. 81. N O if TAS avIore; does. nat expreſs 
this one idea; and if aidf rec ſimply does not exprets_ it 
neither, Us is evident from this very paſſage of Ariſtotle, 
it remains; that the only proper expreſſion for it, is the 
general term, with the article in the fingulae number; 
which, by its nature, denotes lingleneſs or individuality} 
and thereſor@/is applied; not only to the individuuk of pes 
cieſes, as we have ſean, but to monadic things, ſueh as the 
antlents ſup oſed the ſun to be. And accordingly they 
10 Gteek be. See Aut. el. 79. udj ſupra. i 3 
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Ch. G. ealled, 1 of the. article, ſerves to explain ans 3 | 
ocher uſe of it, which has been obſerved, 
but not accounted for, ſo far as L know ; 
vrhich is, to mark the ſubject of a propoſi- 1 
tion, and thereby diſtinguiſh it from the 
predicate or attribute. In the f place, 

it is to be obſerved, that the ſubject is not 
always marked by the article, but by 0+ 

ther definitives *, ſuch as v, all, or every 

exe, and others to be afterwards:mentioned: 

And ſometimes the ſubject is altogether 
without any definitive, as in the propoſition 
above mentioned, g ior: awning, Where 
arbor" is the en W abend 

Or defined. 8 81 2236 dT. s 
.2dly, As the ſubject wha Hot always: the 
article, ſo neither is the predicate always 
without it; for Ariſtotle: mentions a: pto- 
poſition, where both the ſubject and the 
predicate have the article, viz, ; nem ig 73 | 
ayabo, f. This makes a good deal of puzzle 

in the = for e which 1 it is necel⸗ f 
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1 1 ala this a. of Mr. Hantis f. to tramſſate the ö 
Greek logical term = perdiopto , which. ſignifies An ad: ] 
dition to the ſubjeck of a propoſition, by which the: lati⸗ 
tude or extent in which it is to be talen is rr f 
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= WF fary to explain 2 little of i] che doctrine of Ch. b 
L; a8 ; propoſitions, 399: 2811 112 „ 10 Ste 1210 A 
In che moſt KHmple pre alete chele muſt 

1 neceſſarily be ſomething affirmed or des- 

e nit, and ſomething off which it is affirm- 

„ ech or denied. The firſt is called he pres 

t dicate, or what it predicated, in Greek 

- reæripefvntiu; the other is called the fubjett, 

r reef. Now this predication can on- 

. ly be in two ways: for either it muſt be 

r as the genus of the ſpecies, as when we ſay, 

a man ir an animal, where animal, the more 

e general idea, is -predicated of the leſs ge- 

d neral idea comprehended under it; or, 
aa, The accident is predicated of the ſub- 

e ject in which it is inherent, as when we 

s ſay, inan ir white, where white is the ac» 
eident ann of man the Subſite? 


CERN 
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by Fete, in s camtttentary upon the pre 

E pag. zg. mentions two other ways of predicating, vhichs 
L he, calls zapa.guczr and kara ce but they may be ea- 

| ſily reduced to one or other of the two I have mentioned. 
207 There are ſome propoſitions wherein an accident ſeems to. 
be predicated of an accident, as when we ſay, goodneſs is 

ö amiable, avi/dom is profitable. But the caſe is, that wife | 

7 dom and goodneſs, in ſuch propoſitions, as they have the 
forin of nouns, ſo they are! conſidered as expreſſing ſub- 


ſtances, in which the Accidents any and profitable are 
inherfnt, we oh e 58 12 
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69. 
2 This is the nature of the predicate. As ta 
the ſubject, it is either an individual or 4 Fl 
general; and if a general, it has ont ore 
pov de, two univerſal, and two parti- 
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Thich is expreſſed by the word vac or ne- 2 


gative, denoted” by the word va. .1'The, par- 


ticular definitives are in like manner either 


affirmative or negative; the affirmative is 
eee ee eee 
of theſe deſinitives, it has the article. Or, 
Jaſtly, it has no limitation or definition 


whatever. And this is all the variety that 


che nature of the thing will admit. If 
If the laſt is the caſe, we have ſeen already 


that it does not denote the ſpecies, but 


ſome undetermined individual of the ſpe- 
cies. We have allo ſeen, that mas drfpure; 


[denotes all the individuals comprehended 
under the ſpecies, that is, the nan; but 
not the one, or the ſpecies itfelf,, As to 


the other definitives 7, wer, and. & nac, it is 


impoſlible that they, Can denote. the ſpecies. 
Th therefore remains, thatwhen the ſpecies 


 conkidered as one, is the ſubject af the pro- 
Poſition, it can only be marked by the ar- 


ticle, according to the philoſophical mean- 


ing which I have given to it when prefix- 


1801 | ed 
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to ed to a general term. And accordingly; Ch. 6. 
1 Philoponus has obſerved, in che paſſage above 
* Y quoted, *. that we can ſay, '6 er0pw nog #71 FKevietz 
r or aol porres brine ae e but we cannot ſay, 2 
16 =_ 5; Arheayrot b AU,. Or & aria, £071 vp HATING"; 
e becauſe ſuch properties belong only to cer= 
2 : tain individuals . the f r not to the 
- pet itſelf. | " 
r > And thus it is iba! in what caſes, and 
is for wat reaſon; the ſubject of a propoſition 
e is marked by the article. But it remains 
”, to be inquired how this comes to be a diſ- 
n tinzaifhing mark, and why the predicate 
of ſa propoſition has it not as well as the 
If fubject; why, e. g. do we only ſay, + TOE 
* 8071 Chis, put not, 0 arpwrroc i tort Td Coor. © 
it The only one of the definitives above 
mentioned that has the leaſt reſemblance 
6 to che article, is ac. Now let us inquire, 
d whether”! [464 could be ſaid, rg heb bc b £071 r 
t be,; hut it is evident that this cannot be 
ſaid, and ſo Ariſtotle has told us f. And 
Ss cke reaſon is plain, namely, that tits 
. would be affirming that every man is e- 
very animal. Now although 7a ore dif- 
Ph as 1 have aid, from 1 6er i. in . 


4 1 I 14 5 
3 1 3 7 +443 a4 5 1 . 1 . ef # + a4 


89 cb FLY gabe prior. fel. 7 


A Fee eld, a8 Ammon. Comm. fog 92. | dn, 
= that 
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Ch, b, that the one expreſſes all the individuals f 
tha ſpecies, whereas the other denotes the 
ſpecies itſelf. conſidered as one yet%,fH,!ñ 
would be as abſurd to ſay, that the: ſp er 
cies man is all animals, as that every man | 
18 all animals“ „ 4% Ot ; 35 10bu¹ babaod 
We cannot thonface- ſay that & , 
71 Tay, Cor, becauſe We Cannot, ſay that Aeg | 
fare © 6071, TAY er; ; and for the {lame T eaſgn 
we Cannot ſay that 0 rOpwrres e To Coty, be- 
cauſe we cannot ſay that che ſpecies man ãs 
the ſpecies animal; or, in other Words, 
that the general idea of man and animal 
are the ſame : for when we ſay that ani- 
mal! is predicated of man, we mean that 
it is eee in the firſt ſenſe J mention- 


r n by wh ib 


x 2115 En 24l3 HA 
„ nne in his 1 1 upon the book of In 1 
terpretation, obſerves, that the article, has: the! power of,” t 
the univerſal definitive ag, only with this difference, c 
that the article expreſſes the'whole as one, but po all ö a | 
parts. I will give the whole paſſage Kas 7e vp 0 £25 t 


Cov, K rang av, Ne Tas evOpwroc do CL "76 Apel Thy, go fart} f 
Th Kb TpooSrpio ps a6 mabniomela po 15 rA Ty Ce xu, à&xxd T9 
Hur @p3per 7H erde. 1 ννν T5 xaboxy Craxeelnn Ab wa 78. Baba C 
£6GTTP, * roy ATOWLOV gurrarerras, Nl vag oͤ Beg * pad 6 Ferry t 
Mort ($3 fee! rt a Urepe Xovros Myovrat Tay 0400 T0 Xn, 0 GTav L n 
dre, 5 rap. 1 Je ras jd Tanda | 'Tay Ur 7 Alge ee { 
From which paſſage it is evident, that, fpngal 880 1 
opinion,” conc cerning the uſe of the artidle ! in propoſitions, . { 
zeta Umeith thardf) Philoponusz and indesch ie Appears 


tobe the doctrine of the whole Peripatetic ſchool. 


ed 
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ed as the genus of the ſpecies; and the Ch. 6. 
3 | meaning'of the propoſition 18, that man 9 
3 | participates: of che general Aae of animal. 
Ihe idea therefore of animal, is more genie” 
ral than chat of man, which is compre- 
hended under it; ſo that it is impoſſible 

we can affirm the whole genus animal of 
man, any more than we can affirm the 


whole ſpecies man of any individual. For 


though we can ſay, Tonparn £071) trIpwrrec, We 
cannot ſay,” Sof Tg korn © Arbe ; and for 
che ſame reaſon we cannot ſay, 5 db rr 


10 Cb For in the one caſe arporer 18 the 


predicate; and Go inthe other; and there 
fore if 9a; cannot admit che article, it 


is clear that Gy cannot admit it neitlier. 


And the reaſon is the ſame for both, name- 
ly, that as one individual does not contain 


the whole ſpecies, ſo neither does one ſpe- 
cies contain the whole genus. In ſhort, 
to ; expreſs. it in that way, would be to con- 
found genus and ſpecies, ſpecies and in- 
dividual, and to make no diſtinction be- 


twixt what contains and what is contained. 


F* 
y 


And thus Lhave- ſhewn, that the article is 
perly a pplied't to the ſubject of a propo- 


3335143 


ftion, ben it dene w_ 1] I but dan 
oN 31 31 3997 1&1 | is *3{1:* not 


Ds 
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Cha 6. net be a to the proticarein v. 
—_ : —— as the one I have mentioned. 


But what ſhall we ſay of the opa. 
:digh- mentioned by Ariſtotle,” i ibm ird E. 
Faden? This propoſition he ſays is däm 
from the following, » ern izr dyae⁰⁰,ε,], vl 
that, according to Ariſtotle, the addition 
of the artiele makes, a difference of che 


75 Comm, in Anaht. ru. fag. 85. 


alk 


8 th ” "Bir 


ſenſe, and therefore 5 4pore; id Ce is 
different propoſition from , 5,»pures, tors G55. | 
Thus much then is eſtabliſhed by the au- 
a rhority of Ariſtotle. But what is the mean | 
ing of this propoſition concerning pleaſure? | 
for Ariſtotle has not told us, but has left 
zus to. gueſs. Philoponus his commenta- ; 


3 


Bs 
8 
I : 


IJ 


li tor, in the paſſage above quoted *, thinks 

1 that it is a predication of the firſt Kind a- 

lil bove mentioned, by which the general is 

ll predicated of the particular under at o and f 

1 he makes ndern to be the genus, and yea < j 
lj | the ſpecies ; ſo that the propoſition i is, that 
| good is a ſpecies of pleaſure, as man is. 

iþ ſpecies, of animal. But by what rule doe +: 
| he ſo determine? why May not hne be uh 

1 the genus, as well as en? I think there 

Uh! is. nothing either in the ſenſe, or the e-. 
li preflion, to make us deten ine aherwiſe t 
ö | 5 
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tion of chat kind; but that the meaning 
is, that the idea of pleaſure; that is; the 


l en, is the ſame with the idea of good, or 
che . habe, io! thar eee are baſis treo 


names for the ſame thing. 219. Ki- 
Beſides cheſe uſes of the articts; here 
ocker that I have already mentioned 
hen was treating of nouns, viz. that 
of making ſabſtantives of adjectives, and 
of certain parts of verbs. But of this it is 
feedleſs to ſay more, as the only uſe of 
tlie article, in ſuch caſes, is to mark, that 
the word to which it is joined i is uſed as 
a noun,” though 3 it have not the form of a 
bun; „ ſo'that it is truly not an article, 
but an indication of a noun. I 
From what is here ſaid of the ati, 
Je following definition of it may be'col- 
fected?” t is the prefix of à noun, 
320 denoting fimply that the noun to which 
"86 it is Prefixed, is the ſame with that which 
as before” mentioned, or is otherwiſe 


"tc A | 
* well Known. A 0790 o A 
Dr 2 41k 36; 13458 #6 me 
bs "#05, * | t pA _ wy r * by 6 2 a . 
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„ rank it, as well as — W N 


FRG, it cannot be without the noun, and is truly a 


6 Age: modification of the noun; though it do hot ſtand 
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o- But iny opinion is chat it Is not a propo- Chi. 
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Ch. 6. 


The great uſe of it appears "PM what | 
5 3 been ſaid. And the want of it muſt A 
be acknowledged a great defect in the 9 
Latin tongue, eſpecially in philoſophical 


writing; for the Latin, by reaſon of this 


want, cannot diſtinguiſh the unity of the 
ſpecies, from the multitude of individuals 


under it, nor the ſpecies itſelf from any 


undetermined individual of it. —It cannot 
diſtinguiſh among individuals, thoſe that | 


are indefinite and unknown, from thoſe 


that are definite and known, It cannot 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſubject and the pregi- 
cate of a propoſition. It cannot ſimply re- 


fer to any object, without ſome particular 


emphaſis. And laſtly, It cannot connect 


n the ſubjects of the Ae Warn 


For the noun, as the ITE? does. It eres alſo, hy 


accident of relation; ſo that it is of thoſe words that have | 


15 mixed 1 and participate both of noun and 


verb. I have ſaid prefixed to a noun; and this is always 
the caſe; though the following noun be ſometimes not 
expreſſed, but underſtood, as in this expreſſion, "ExTop x24 


; 1 Lrngeb ber, 8 Ae un A XN 6 os vo TizTpoxay, w vere 
*Exrop is underſtood as following the firſt article, and Sar'- 


pedon the ſecond. I have ſaid that it /mply refers, to 
what is previouſly known, becauſe in that way it is diſ- 


tinguiſhed, as I have obſerved, from certain pronouns 


which refer alſo, but with a particular indication, or were 
$05, as the Greek grammarians expreſs . 


ferrin g 


e tow. 


FFC had aa. is a 


r eats 2 a 
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9 


ferring chem one to another but lea vs the 
reader or hearer to gueſs, whether they be 
the ſame that were mentioned before or not. 


2 the uſe of the article in F. rench and Eng- 


] 1 


FEE learned grammarian, if any ſuch 
1 ſhall deign to read my work, may 
perhaps find fault that I ſhould, in this 
inquiry into the nature of a language of 
art, ſpend any time upon languages that 


| have not been formed according to the 


rules of art, by grammarians and philoſo- 


phers, as the Greek language undoubted- 


ly was, but have grown out of vulgar uſe, 
being mongrel dialects, and the corrup- 


tion of better languages, from which they 


derive any thing good that is in them. 
But we ought to conſider, that ſuch as 
they are, chey are now almoſt the only 
languages in which even the learned write, 
ſince the writing in Greck, which was ne- 


ver r much practiſed in che weſtern world, 


K 2 18 
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is now entirely given over, and the wri- 


ting in Latin very much diſuſed. or 
ſo: uſed that it were better altogether 
laid aſide likewiſe. In ſuch circumſtances, 
it is of importance that the ſeveral langua- 
ges of Europe, now almoſt the only lan- 
guages in which ſcience is delivered, ſhould 
be cultivated and. improved, as much as 
their ſtinted genius, and original faulty 
conſtitution, will admit. And our Eng- 
liſh is, among thoſe dialects, one that I 
think more capable of improvement than 
any other. Beſides, the perfection of ſuch 
a language as the Greek, is never better 
ſeen than when contraſted by the defects 
of leſs perfect languages. Having faid thus 
much by way of e, for has Ah 
I proceed. 

The uſe of doe SL 15,. no Es | 
in advanta ge which both the French and 
Engliſh have over the Latin: An advan- 
tage which they derive from their northern 
anceſtors ; for the French, though it be 
for the greater. part corrupted Latin, has 
a great mixture in it of the Teutonic and 
Celtic; and the Engliſh, we know, is 4 
dialect of the Teutonic or German, the 
parent of Which is the Gothic, a language, 


* 

' 
— # 
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| as I have had occaſion already to obſerve, Ch. 7 
much more perfect than the preſent Eng- 9 
T i; and which, among other things 


belonging to a perfect language, „ has 
an article. But we are not to imagine 


1 that the French and Engliſh languages have 


an advantage over the Greek, by ha- 
ving two articles in place of one: on the 
contrary, the uſe of the particles, a and 
an in Engliſh, and un in French, com- 
monly called articles, is really a defect in 
thoſe languages; for they are truly nume- 
rical words, denoting ane, for which the 
French have no other word than this that 
they call an article. Now what occaſion is 
there for a term of number to denote an 
indefinite individual of any ſpecies? This 
is properly done in Greek by the ſimple 
noun. Now ſuppoſe any foreigner, learn- 
ing to ſpeak Greek, ſhould think proper 
to add the numeral cc, and inſtead of 
erpures ſhould ſay, eig arlporre, would not 
that be reckoned a ſoleciſm, and a corrup- 
tion of the language? Now this article, 
in French and Engliſh, has, I am perſua- 
ded, ariſen from ſuch ignorance and cor- 
ruptian. of a better languaggmee. 
But dhould not this article, if it is to be 
aſcd at all, have a plural ? For, as we ex 


preſs 


Ch. 7. 
ey why 
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preſs ors by 4 man,“ why have we not 3 | 
a plural for that article, to expreſs a, 
but are obliged to fay fimply men in the 
plural, and that with no very determined ” 
ſignification? For we know not exactly 
whether it mean ſome men, many men, 


or moſt men; whereas the Greek a 


denotes the ſimple plurality of indefinite 5 
individuals of that ſpecies. In this parti- 


cular I think the French language is more 
uniform and conſiſtent: for they have a 
plural for this article, viz. des; and der 
hommes in French, 18 5 AYR in 
Greek. 

As to the proper article the in Frith, 
and le in French, let us firſt, according 
to the order in which we proceeded with 
reſpect to the Greek article, conſider the 
application of them to proper names. And 


the rule is, both in French and Engliſh, 


that they are not applied to proper names, 


unleſs it be when two or more of the ſame 
name are mentioned: then we ſay, in or- 


der to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 


the Peter, e. g. that you ſaw, the Howard 
that did ſuch a thing; though this is not 


the article is not added to the proper name 


properly an exception to the rule, becauſe 


ſo 
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bo much as to the perſon ſo and ſo deſcri- Ch. 7. 


bed, juſt as we add it to an appellative 
W noun, as when we ſay, the man who did 
o or ſo, Neither is it an exception to the 
rule in French that they uſe it in pro- 
per names, as La Fontaine; for there it is a 
part of the name, not the article added 
to the name. But it is an exception to 

the rule, and a whimſical one too, that 
= when we give a plural to thoſe proper 
names, we then add the article. Thus we 
ſay, the Howards, or the Stewarts ; and the 
French in like manner. It will be ſaid, 
that this is to diſtinguith families from one 
| another, But why not diſtinguiſh, in the 

{ame manner, individuals, when there are 
| more than one of the ſame name ? why, 
for example, ſpeaking of a particular 
Howard, do not we ſay, the Howard, (as 
the Greeks ſay + Kawep), meaning either the 


Howard before mentioned, or a Howard 


| ſo famous that every body knows him. 
Another exception to the rule, both in 
French and English, is, when we ſpeak of 
certain great natural objects, ſuch as great 
rivers, or great mountains; for we ſay, h 
Thames; the Severn, the Alps, the Appen 
uines, &c. ; and the French do the ſame: 
A ; and 


2 
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Ch. 7. and alſo when we ſpeak either in French or 

1 ne Englith of nations, we add the article; for 
we ſay, the French, the Engliſh, les Frangois, 
tes Anglois, But by a ſtrange caprice of 
the Engliſh language, when we ſpeak of the 
country thoſe nations inhabit, we drop the 
article, and ſay, France, Spain, &c.: but the 
French, in this, as well as in many other 
things, is more regular than our language; 
for they ſay, la France, ! Eſpagne, &c. And 
the Greek muſt be allowed to be more u- 
niform and conſiſtent than either, as it pre- 
fixes the article to all proper names, of e- 
very kind, except when they are firſt men- ä 

tioned, and are not of things or perſons i | 

generally known. And fo much for the ; 
uſe of the article in French 2 ein 
when applied to proper names. 

When applied to a general . it dit. 
tinguiſhes the individuals of the ſpecies, as 
in Greek, by referring either to the former 
mention of them in the diſcourſe, or to 
the previous knowledge of the party to 
whom the diſcourſe is addreſſed. Thus 
we ſay the man, when we ſpeak of a man 
before mentioned; we ſay alſo the poet, and 
the orator, referring to ſome famous poet 
or orator, well known to the hearer, though 
| | Ye | 
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7 | as I obſerved before, the. riwer, and the + 
2 liderable or famous, but only in the neigh- 


Wich iowa to * philophical uſe, 
wb call it, of the article, for denoting the 
ſpecies, the French are regular and uni- 


nen and even to abſtract 
nouns. Thus with reſpect to animals, 
they ſay, homme, le cheval, ] ours, &c.; 


with: reſpect to vetegables, le bled, I 


ke; la vigne, &c.; as to minerals, they 
fay, J or, le plombe, le ſalipetre; and ſpeak- 
ing of the elements, /a terre, ' I eau, 
P air, le ſeu; and as to artificial ſubſtan- 
ces, they ſay, le chariot, la charrue, la 
bouſfole 55 and as to abſtract nouns, ONE n 
lo were; la ſagelſe, & . | 

In Engliſh there is a ſtrange Grieg in 
| this matter. And in the firſt place, with 
reſpoct to animals, we ſay, ſpeaking of 
the ſpecies; ie lion, the horſe, the bear, 
Kc. but with reſpect, to our own ſpecies, 
we always ſay man ſimply; das to en 
tables, We ſays Ihe olive, the vine, the. Pome 
Vol., II. 4. I 


mountain, though neither of them be con- 


bontband of the de and io well known, 


form; for they apply it to all ſubſtances, 


of 


5 cs before mentioned 3 and We Jay. alſo, C 2 2 
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Ch. 7. granate, &c. But we commonly ſay, corn 
fſimply, and its different ſpecieſes, ſuch as 
wheat, barley, and oats. I ſay commonly, 
for it is the misfortune of our language, 7 
that the uſe of it is not 10 much fixed as f . 
the French; and whoever will try to re- = 
duce it to rules, will find very near as many 
exceptions from as inſtances, of the, rule. WM 
As to minerals, I think we always expreſs | 
them without the article; for we ay, 
gold is the heavieſt of metals, ſilver is more f | 
difficult to be refined than gold, and the like. 

As to the elements, we always ſay, carth 
fimply ; for when we. 1ay the earth, we 
mean the globe of the earth. But as to the F 
words denoting the other three elements, 5 
we uſe them indiſcriminately, either with , 
d 
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or without the article; for we ſay. air, or 
the air, fire, or the fire, water, or the was 
ter. As to artificial ſubſtances, we, ſay, 
the plough, the compaſs, the quadrant, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſpecies; but we do not com- 
monly tay the houſe, the coat, unleſs ſpeak- 
ing of a particular houſe or coat. But 
when we expreſs the ſpecies, we common- 
ly ute the particle a; for we ſay g hou/e is, 
a great convenience, a coat keeps, one 
Ko | We 
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5 | ſay 'the goodneſs, the wiſdom of God; yet 
when we ſpeak of thoſe qualities abſtract- 
edly, without reference to any ſubject in 


& :wi/dem, and the like; although the analo- 
W gy of language require, that as ſuch words 
W denote ſubſtances of the mind's creation, 
and have in every reſpect the form of 
MW fibſtantive nouns, they ſhould likewiſe 
have the article prefixed ; and accordingly 
tir is ſo uniformly in Greek. 

Another philoſophical uſe of the article is, 
5 to diſtinguiſh the ſubject of a propoſition 
from the predicate, in the manner I have 
explained. This obtains both in French 


New Teſtament, we have a remarkable in- 
{tance of it, upon which a very important 
article of faith depends. It is in the be- 
ginning of the goſpel of St John, where 
it is ſaid that Oo: 1 5 Aoyoc. Here, according 
| to the idiom of the Greek language, Ae 
is undoubtedly the ſubject, and Os the 
predicate. And accordingly we have 
tranſlated it, the Word was God. There is 
another inſtance of the ſame correctneſs of 
tranſlation 3 in the beginning of the book of 
| 1 Cengſis, 


which they are inherent, we ſay goodneſs, 


and Engliſh. In our tranſlation of the 


33 


we never uſe it at all: for, though we Ch. 4 


— 


Ch. 7. Genefis, where it is ſaid that God called 
dhe light day, and the darkneſs night. Here 
the article added to light and darkneſs, de- 

notes that they are the ſubjects of the two 
propoſitions . But though this be accor- 

OY 
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* Our tranſlators of the Bible certainly underſtood 
their own language very well, though they may have 
miſtaken the ſenſe of the original, as I ſee they have of- 

ten done in tranſlating the New Teſtament, As to their 
errors in tranſlating the Old, I muſt refer to thoſewho are 
learned in the Hebrew ; but I will venture to ſay, that if 
they had taken the ſenſe of the Hebrew from the Septuagint 
tranſlation, they would not have erred fo often, I will 
give but one inſtance, where, by not following the Septua- 
gint, they have made unintelligible a paſſage in the 
books of Moſes, containing a moſt ſublime doctrine of 
theology. It is in the book of Exodus, ch. iii. where God 
appeared to Moſes in the burning buſh, and being aſked 
by Moſes what his name was, God ſaid unto Moſes, I 
« AM THAT IAM; and he faid, Thus ſhalt thou ſay 
T unto To children of Iſrael, I AM hath ſent me unto 
ce you Theſe words have to me no meaning. But in 
the tranſlation of the Septuagint, the paſſage runs thus. 


Kc Errev ò Otòg p, Mavorv aeyiy—'Eya 4/4 'O"NN Lot ETty, bros i ec 
roig viorg Ie, ON des Hnxe pe Tpog s. 


This way rendered, the paſſage is not only ſenſe, but 
contains a moſt ſublime philoſophical truth; viz. that 
God is the only being who can be ſaid properly to exi/t, 
fince he only exiſts independently, and all other things have 
their exiſtence in him. For in hint «ve live, move, and 
have our being, Tn this ſenſe the paſſage is underſtood. 
by Euſebius. Prep. Evangel. lib. 7. cab. 11. And ibi in- 
. e it agrees exattly with the famous inſcription a- 

| bove 
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d ding to rule, I dare not aver that it is the Ch. 7. 
e conſtant uſe in Engliſh ; for our great poet 
Milton, who at the ſame time was a great 
oa MR maſter of language, in putting this paſſage 
into verſe, has tranſpoſed the article in 
5 one of the propoſitions, and omitted it al- 


together in the other. For he has ſaid, 


„Light the day, and Darkneſs night 
he nam'd ;” 


by which, according to the rule I have 
laid down, we are to underſtand that he 
called the day Light; and as to the other 
propoſition, it is not eaſy to ſay what to 
make of it. For it is not the order of the 
words in Engliſh, any more than in 
Greek, that ſhould determine the ſubject 
of the propoſition ; for we may ſay either 
that the light he called Day, or Day he 
called the light. In order therefore to fave 
the credit of Milton, I am very much in- 
clined to agree with Dr Bentley, and to 


bove the portal of .the EE at Delphi. This inſcrip- 
tion was a ſingle letter, namely the letter E, the name of 
which in Greek was &, which is the ſecond perſon of the 
preſent of the W of the verb d, and ſignifies thou 
art, being, as Plutarch has interpreted it, the ſaluta- 
tion of the God by thoſe who entered the e See 
Plutarch. de & apud Delph. | 
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e it an error of his amanuenſis, or 
after nenne and _ ne! RP n 


4. A1 Day the light, the audi N; Th : 
5 © he nam d.” | 
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c HAF It. 


Of the genders and numbers of nouns. 


Aving thus treated of the different 
kinds of nouns, according to my 
diviſion of the parts o& ſpeech, viz. the 
ſubſtantive noun, the pronoun, and the 
article, Iwill now proceed to conſider three 
accidents common to all nouns, and which 
deſerve a particular conſideration ; I mcan, | 
numbers, genders, and caſes. _ | 
And to begin with number, it is one of 


the moſt general affections of being ; ; for 


things being ſtripped of all their accidents, 
and all the qualities that difference them 
one from another, {till retain the diſtinc- 


tion of one, two, or many uf. it was: chere 


fore 


l UTTER is very cy Shed in the 
third book of the Hermes, chap. 4. pag. 367. in theſe 
words, 
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l | fore fit that this ſo univerſal. property of Ch. 8. 


chings ſhould be marked by ſome variation 
of the word expreſſing the thing, and not by 
anew word. And I think there 1s nothing 
more bungling in the barbarous languages, 


chan their having recourſe to a new word to 


W expreſs the difference betwixt the ſingular 
and plural of any thing. Even the mo- 
dern languages of Europe, however imper- 
fect in other reſpects, do all expreſs that diſ- 
tinction by a variation of the ſame word. 
To.expreſs in that way all the different 
numbers of things, is by nature impoſ- 
ſible ; and if it ſhould be attempted, even 
to the length of ten, which may be ſaid to. 
be the hinge upon which our arithmetic 
turns, the word would immediately ap- 
pear to be greatly incumbered and over- 
loaded. Is there then no medium betwixt 
unity and multitude ? and nothing elſe. to be 
expreſſed by the numbers of nouns, but 
lingular and 4 There is by nature 


3 | Th: 
words, ops By. ſeparating from the nit individuale 2 


„with which we are ſurrounded, thoſe infinite acci- 

dents by which they are all diverſified, we leave no- 
x < but thoſe ſimple and perfealy fimilar umts, 
« which being combined make number, and are __ 
by bier of ien, 5 11 Aa Hon Ei 
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a medium, and that is the duad, for that 
is the paſſage from unity to number. V 

nity confeſſedly is not number; neither is 
the duad number, (for number is defined 
to be a multitude of monads ), but is a 
ſtep towards number; for there is a pro- 
greſs in the principles of things, and e- 
very thing does not ariſe: from a fingle 
principle. Thus the principles of body are 
the point, the line, and the ſurface; and of 
number the principles are the monad and 
the duad. This was the philoſophy of the 
ſchool of Pythagoras T. And it appears 
to me to have been known to the artiſts 
who formed the Greek language; and if 
there were nothing elſe to convince me that 
this language was the work of philoſo- 
phers, as well as grammarians, their uſe 
of the dual number would be ſufficient. 
It is true that the Gothic has this number 
likewiſe, and we cannot believe that the . 
Goths were philoſophers. But there are 
many other things in that language, which 
make it impoſſible, in my opinion, that it 


LIE murder 12 7 [Puck J. lib. 7. 


+ See Iaimblichüis's Comm. on the arichtdetid of Ni- 


N 
ET "Meu 
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ſhould have been the invention of a bar- Ch. 8. 
barous nation. And therefore we muſt 


ſuppoſe that they have learned to ſpeak 
from ſome nation more advanced in arts 
and ſciences; and that this nation was 
the ſame with that from which the Greeks 
got their language, and all their other arts 
and ſciences, namely Egypt, we have en- 


deavoured to ſhew, in the firſt part of this 


work, p. 442. 
As to gender, it is founded upon the 


diſtinction of ſexes ; a diſtinction not com- 
mon to all things, like number, but pecu- 


| lar to animals; or if we have a mind to 


carry it the greateſt length, and take in 
the vegetable, to animated ſubſtances; 
all other things have no ſex : and therefore 


genders are naturally divided into ma/cu- 


line, feminine, and neuter; which laſt, as 


Dr Smith has very well obſerved, is truly 


a negation of ſex 
According to . diſtinction, all e 


denoting ſubſtances inanimate, ſhould be 
of the neuter gender. But the artificers 
of language have been pleaſed to give the 
variety of maſculine and feminine even 
to ſubſtantives denoting inanimate hath 


Us Diſſert. on the formation of languages, pag. JIG 


— - „„ from 


Ch. 8. 
YN 


viz. mare, inſtead of the Latin equa 
equus.' 24ly, The genders of ſubſtantives, 
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from certain analogies and ſimilitudes, 
very ingeniouſly explained in the Hermes, 
to which I refer the reader. 

J {hall only add further, on this ſubjedt, 
that the want of genders muſt be account- 
ed a very great diſadvantage in any lan- 
guage. For, in the %%% place, it makes 


the creation of a new word, or at leaſt 


an addition to the old word, neceſſary to 
expreſs the diſſerence betwixt the male and 
the female of the ſpecies. Ihus in Eng- 
iſh; to denote the female of the wolf and 
bear kind, we are obliged to ſay a ſhe- 


@volf and a /he-bear, initead of the Latin 
apa and ura; and in order to denote the 
female of che horſe kind, we have been o- 
bliged to invent a word quite different, 


7 


rom 


and their correſpondent adjectives, are of | 


ſingular advantage in ſyntax, allowing a 
variety of arrangement and compoſition, 


which languages without genders cannot 


poſſibly admit. And laſly, They give a 


variety to the termination of thoſe parts 


of ſpeech, which is very agreeable to the 
ear, and contributes not a little to the har - 
mony of the learned languages. 


CHAP, 
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0. WAP OB 
0 185 Caſes of nouns.” 


IHE caſes of nouns are a matter of Ch. 9. 
1 very great art; and, as I have ta- 
= ken occaſion to obſerve. were probably 
- 7 the! laſt thing invented in the art of 


| WF language, and therefore may be preſumed 
- to have been of moſt difficult invention. 
And I think they are ſtill of more difficult 
explanation than perhaps any other thing 
- in language. I own I am not ſatisfied 


with any thing I have ſeen on the ſubject 
and it is not unlikely that the reader will 
be as little ſatisfied with the account I am 
now to give of them, though he will cer- 
tainly approve: of my attempt to explain 
rhem from principles of philoſophy, which, 
though perhaps they may not apply to the 
uſe of language, are ſuch: as I apprehend 
cannot be controverte cc... 
I Þ have already obſerved, that if any 
number of nouns or verbs, of the clearett 
and moſt determined ieee were 
ES JJ M 2 | ro 
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to be ſet down together, but without any 


; * among them, they would not 


conſtitute ſpeech, becauſe they would not 
make ſenſe, nor convey any ſentiment of 
the mind of the ſpeaker. Connection 
therefore is abſolutely neceſſary. for the 
purpoſe of ſpeech. But how: is this con- 
nection to be marked? I think only in 
one of three ways; either by words in- 


vented for that purpoſe; or by ſome 


change and variation of the words that are 
to be connected together; or laſtly, by 
the poſition or arrangement of the words. 
The modern languages of Europe connect 
their ſpeech chiefly by the firſt and laſt 
method: for they either make the con- 
nection by ſeparate words, ſuch as prepo- 
ſitions; or by placing the words together 


they mark that they are to be referred to 
one another. But the learned languages 


uſe chiefly the ſecond method; and by 
certain variations of the 3 com- 
monly known by the name of infection, 
mark its connection with other words in 
the ſentence. And when in this, way the 
conneRion betwixt noun and noun, or 
Noun and verb, or - noun and prepoſition, 


is marked by a certain inflection of the 


noun, 
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© noun; chat is What is cubdrtichily' called A 
; cafe HRirovwt V3 AGO 1223103 
But ee be 18 5 variation or in- 
gedianz⸗ I ſay, it is from the noum itſelf, 
or tllat form of it which is commonly called 
the nominative; which I hold to be no caſe, 
becauſe it is not inflected ; and in this I 
am ſupported by the authority of Ariſtotle, 
who every where fpeaks of the noun, and 
the caſe: of the noun, as quite diſtinct 
things k. The nominative therefore, ac- 
cording to this opinion, expreſſes the thing 
ſimply and abſolutely in itſelf, without 
marking any connection or relation to any 
thing elſe. For although it cannot ſtand 
that way in the ſentence, but muſt be 
connected one way or another with ſome 
other word; that connection is not mark- 
ed by the nominative, but by that other 
word, which, belides its own meaning, 
expreſſes that connection. Thus homo, in 
a Latin ſentence, ſignifies juſt nan; but 
it depends upon the form of ſome Uk 
word in the ſentence, whether it is to be 
this agent or nen os Tone; action ex- 


= Ses Ariſtotle 8 book Nes s αννẽS⁵sæg. This too is the/ . 
pinion of Sanctius i in his Minerva, who, i in We of it, 
quotes the authority of Ariſtotle. 


| profibd 
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Ch. 9. preſſed by a verb, or whether it be in one 
way or ache dense ING: ene 
„ 3Hin 1 t6t ; nerwins 16 vion WM 

All alte FO. POE in common, ik 3 

they expreſs a connection of one kind or an- 

other, with ſome other word in the ſen- 
tence, beſides the principal thing denoted WF 
by the noun. They are therefore conjegnife- 

cant of connection *, if I may be allowed the 
word, juſt as the verb is of time, and are 
among the number of thoſe words chat 
have a mixed ſignification. But what is 

the connection they expreſs? for it is im- 

poſſible they can expreſs all the manifold 
connections and dependencies that words, 
or the things expreſſed by them, have with 
reſpect to one another. Ant if the arti- 
ficers of language had attempted that, 
they would have run into very great con- 
Fuſion, and overloaded the expreſſion of 
their words, as well as enlarged them to 
an enormous ſize. It was therefore only 
the moſt common and neceſſary connee- 
tions that could be expreſſed in that way, 
and theſe only the artiſts who formed lan- 
guage have exprefled. 15 
But what are theſe connections? ; If they 


1 nboc Hau. 


are 


Boty. 
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are all to be comprehended under one ge- 


gory of relation; for I muſt have recourſe 
again to the Categories, in which, accor- 
ding to my notion, the firſt principles of 
all arts and ſciences, and among others of 


the grammatical art, are contained. It is 
the moſt general of all the categories; for 


it runs through them all, and is, as the 
name given it by Ariſtotle imports, the 


reſpect which things have to one an- 
other *: for it is not, properly ſpeaking, 
in the things themſelves, but in the mind, 
which conſiders them together, and from 


that conſideration forms the idea we call 


relation. It cannot therefore ſubſiſt, with- 
out two things at leaſt, ſo that if any one 


of them. ceaſes to exiſt, the relation is at 
an end. This makes it neceſſary to * 


tinguiſh carefully betwixt the things them- 
ſelves and the relation; for the things 
may ſubſiſt without one another. Thus 
Sophroniſcus and Socrates, conſidered as 


ſubſtances, may ſubſiſt one without the 


other; but the relation betwixt them, of 


RN ra The 71 is 5 the name which Ariſtotle gives this cate- 
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= neral head, I ſay they belong to the cate We 
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hh father hands ſon cannot en een the 
1 1 exiſtence of both. inn 1668 


But to ſay in We n ads eaſes 
denote relation, is not ſufficient; for there 
are many different kinds of relation. And 
Ammonins Hermeias, in his Commen- 
tary upon Ariſtotle's Categories, reckons 
up to the number of eight of them *. 


But 1 will take a diviſion of them from 


the Categories themſelves, through which, 
as J have ſaid, this category of relation 
runs, that will I think ſerve my purpoſe 
better. And I take it from the general 
diviſion of all the categories into /ubtance 
and accident; for every thing exiſting, is 


either ſubſtance, or the accident of ſub- 
ſtance. Now, according to this way of 
confidering relations, they are either of 
ſubſtance to ſubftance, of — to ac- 
cident,- or of accident to accident. 


(_Let us next apply this diviſion to jr 


tive, which, according to the opinion of 
the Peripatetic ſchool,” is the [firſt caſe. 


The expreſſion of relation by it, appears 
to me to be very various, and to run 
though all the three members of the di- 


* "Et; rag 1arhyopins, pag. 96. 


viſton 
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relation of ſubſtance to ſubſtance, . of ſub "Yo 


ſtance to accident, and of accident to ac- 
cident. iat 

To begin with the firſt: The 8 of 
ſubſtance to ſubſtance expreſſed by the ge- 
nitiye, ſeems to me to be of three kinds. 
For, firſt, It expreſſes the connection of 
whole and part, ſo that the word in the 
genitive caſe denotes the whole, of which 
the other word ſignifies a part. I will take 
my examples from our Engliſh idiom, which 
uſes:the prepoſition of for the mark of the 
genitive. In this ſenſe of the caſe, we 
lay, a tree. of a foreſt, a regiment of an 
army, a-maniof a country. Or, vice verſa, 
the word in the genitive denotes the parts, 
while the other word ſignifies the whole 
which is compoſed of thoſe parts; as 
when we ay, a. foreſt of oak-trees, an are 
my. of : ſa: many regiments, a country of : ſo 
ral we ſay in Engliſh, the parts of the 


In Greek the caſe is varied. For they ſay, Kepn OT 
Kepdc, 1d ae; 5 but they ſay, GAG. TUE: KEPETt See Ariſtot. | 
Categor. under the category of relation. N 
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cover the other ſubſtance. 
the land or houſe of John, the ſubjects of the 


Part II. 
Ch. 9. the reaſon is of this ſeemingly oppoſite re- 


THE ORIGIN AND 


lation being expreſſed by the ſame an 
ſhall be immediately explained. | 
The ſecond relation, betwixt ſubſtance 
and ſubſtance, expreſſed by the genitive, 
is when the ſubſtance in that caſe has any 
poſſeſſion, property, or power of any kind 
Thus we' ſay, 


Ving, the tenants of the abr, the bs 
of the maſler, &c. 

The third relation expreſſed _ 'this 
caſe, betwixt ſubſtance and ſubſtance, is 


when the ſubſtance in the genitive is the 


cauſe efficient of the other ſubſtance, or that 
from which it proceeds. Thus we ſay, 
the ſon of the father, the picture of ſuch a 
painter, or, in general, the work of either art 
or nature *, I ſay the cauſe cHicient; for if 


it is the cau/e material, then the expreſſion 
is quite different, and the matter is in the 
governing caſe, while the thing produced 
of the matter is in the genitive. 
_ the wood WY the door, the: ne WO * 


Thus we 


oY 


4 This uſe of the genitive, to W the cauſe pro- 


due of any thing, is reckoned by the grammazians | 


. fo principal an uſe of this caſe, that it has * its name 
rei it boch in Greek and Lan, 


2 


25 
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wall, and in general the matten of, any Ch. g. 
thing. And the expreſſion 18 the ſame if YC 


the cauſe be the formal cauſe. _ Thus we 
ſay, the idea or exemplar of a. thing, the 
| ſhape or frame of d thing, and in gene- 
ral, the form of any thing. This expreſſion 
of the formal and material cauſe, by the 
genitive, falls under the firſt head of the 
relation of . ſubſtances to one another, 
namely, that of the part to the whole. 
For the matter or form of a ſubſtance is 
part of that ſubſtance, every ſubſtance 
being compoſed of matter and form; and 


therefore the expreſſion reci procates, or is 


convertible, as in the caſe of the whole of 
the parts, and the parts of the whole, and 
of the particular. examples given above; 


for we ſay, a door of wood, a wall of 2 


a thing of ſuch a Jhape or form. 


I am-now-to-give the reaſon of this 8 


ae ns which I take to be this. When 


two things are related, the relation muſt 
be mutual: if A is related to B, B muſt 
be related to A; for A is to B as B is to 


A in the correſpondent relation, If there- 
fore the relation of A to B, is expreſſed by 
B being in the genitive caſe, there is no 


. reaſon why the correſpondent relation of 


N2 B 
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Ch. 9. B to A ſhould not likewiſe be expreſſed by 
TY A being 1 in the genitive. For as the rela- 
tion is mutual, there is no reaſon why one 
of the terms ſhould be the leading or go- 
verning word more than the other. We 
ſay therefore, the father of the ſon, and 
the fon of the father, the king of the ſub- 
jets, or the ſubjects of the king. But in all 
ſuch convertible expreſſions, each of the 
terms muſt expreſs the relation, . otherwiſe 
they will not reciprocate. 'Fhus we. ſay, 
the Jon of the father, or the father of the 
on, becauſe both the terms father and ſon 
expreſs. the relation, But let us ſuppoſe 
that one of the terms does not expreſs the 
relation: let us take, for example, the 
term man inſtead of ſon, I can ſay the Fa- 
ther of ihe man; but 1 cannot convert the 
expreſſion, and fay the man of the father, 
becauſe the terms in that expreſſion are not 
correlatives * ; the term man being much 
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FTheſe correlatives are, in the language of Ariſtotle, 
called &Trirapora, which very well expreſſes their quality 
of being convertible. They are fully explained by A- 
riſtotle in the Categories, more fully I think than he 
commonly explains any thing, in thoſe books: of abſtruſe 
philoſophy, which he did not intend for. publication; and 
if any thing is wanting, it is ſupplied by his corhmenta- 
tor Atnmonias, Nen 


more 
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more general than ie and ra g Ch. 9. 


no relation at all. 90-4 

It may be aſked, hy we can Pe ahi 
| father of a man, but not the man of a fa- 
ther? And 1 think a reaſon too can be 
given for this. When I ſay father, I e. 
preſs a relation, namely that of cauſe; 
and as the correſpondent relation of effect, 
is, as we have ſeen, denoted by the genitive 
caſe, therefore the genitive which follows, 
is naturally applied to expreſs this corre- 
ſpondent relation; whereas, when I uſe 
the general term man, I denote no relation 


at all, and therefore the genitive that fol- 


lows is altogether ambiguous; for it cannot 
expreſs a correſpondent relation, as in the 
other caſe, and therefore it may expreſs 


any relation ſignified by the genitive, 


ſuch as that of power or property; ſo that 
it may mean that the man is the property 
of the father, and then it will be under- 
ſtood juſt as if we ſaid, the ox of the fa- 
ther. The like reaſon may be given why 
we can ſay, the ſon of a man, but not the 
man of a ſon. 

And to ſhew that it is the contests 1 
terms, and nothing elſe, that makes the 


expreſſion convertible, let us take an in- 
ern ſtance 
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ch. . ſtance mentioned before, viz. he 1 of 
SY John. This expreſſion is not convertible, 


becauſe the terms are not correlatives, that 
is, do not expreſs correſpondent relations; 
for John expreſſes no relation at all. But 
let John be changed for a term that has a 
relation to houſe, or any other ſubject of 
Pr operty, and let us lay proprietor in place 
of it; then we can ſay, the; houſe. of the 
proprietor, or the proprietor of the houſe. + 


Here it may be objected, That houſe 18 4 | | 


general term, expreſſing no relation. But 
the anſwer is, That the article the. deter- 
mines it to be a particular houſe, which 
is the ſubject of property. And it makes 
the expreſſion the ſame, as if we ſaid the 
property of the proprietor, or the ea 
77 the Property. | 

It is the force of the Gn le has 


pan i it proper to ſay the wood of: the door, 


as well as the door of the wood : for though 
wood be a general term, not expreſſing 
relation ; yet by the addition of the ar- 
ticle, and by the genitive which follows, 

it is made to ſignify a particular piece of 
wood, which is the matter of the door; 
and the expreſſion comes to the ſame 7 Et 
as if we ſaid, the matter of the form, or the 
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the addition of the article, neceſſarily implies 
a particular form, as well as wood, with the 
ſame addition, implies a particular matter. 
And to be convinced of the force of the 
article in this caſe, let us leave it out, and 


ſay wood of door; I deny that ſuch expreſ- 


ſſion would be proper to expreſs what is 
denoted by the other, or 1ndeed to expreſs 
any thing. 

The general rule therefore in al ſuch 
caſes is, that the leading or governing word 
muſt denote the relation, otherwiſe the 
expreſſion is improper, or ambiguous; 
and if the phraſe is convertible, then 
the correſpondent relation muſt be expreſ> 
ſed by the other term *. 

The next relation expreſſed by the geni- 
tive, is that of accident and /ubflance; and 
this relation is the natural relation betwixt 
accident and ſubſtance, by which the one 
is inherent in Ge other as its ſubject 3 "A 


53511 P * {It 177 TS 2 C 


2 11 Ari 25 1 8 : ; i TY ITT . ; 50 : 
I hope what is here ſaid, will folve the difficulties 


ſtarted by Dr Smith, in his ingenious treatiſe above 
quoted, on the Formation of Language, concerning 


the expreſſion of the genitive ; - and ſhew, that the rela- 
tion expreſſed by it is not altogether vague and unde- 
ew as he ſeems to ſuppoſe. 1 997. KHR AN 
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form of the matter ; for the word door, with Ch. 9; 


"4 £3 4 
1 04 
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Ch.. it is the ſubſtance that is marked by the 


genitive. Thus we ſay, the whiteneſs of a 
ſwan, the bravery of a man, the fierceneſs of | 
a lion. Such expreſſions do likewiſe in the 
uſe of language reciprocate ; for we ſay, | 
man of bravery, a lion of fierceneſs : and 5 = 
reaſon is, that man being a ſubject in 

which qualities are inherent, and bravery 
being a quality which muſt neceſſarily be 
inherent in ſome ſubſtance, man and 
bravery are conſidered as correlatives as 
much as ſubject and accident, of which 
we ay, the /ubject of the accident, as well 


as the accident of the ſubject. 


The third and laſt expreſſion by the ge- 
nitive, is the relation of accident to acci- 
dent, which is the ſame relation as that 
juſt now mentioned, namely, the relation 
of accident to ſubſtance. For the accident 
in the genitive caſe is confidered as a fab- 
ſtance in which the other is inherent as 
an accident, ſuch abſtract nouns de- 
noting ſubſtances of the mind's creation, 
and being therefore accounted ſubſtantive 
nouns. Thus we by, the indy of 812 


- the happineſs of virtue. 


In this manner I have Ae to ac- 


count for the conſtruction of tie genitive 


tn. i. n 


n e e 0 30S. 
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with a noun. It appears ſometimes to be go- Ch. 9. 
WW 


verned by an adjective, as in the expreſ- 


ſions, plenus vini, cupidus gloriæ. But in ſuch 
a caſe the adjective ought to be analyſed 
into the parts of which it is compoſed. 
Theſe are a quality, and ſome ſubſtance 
in which that quality is inherent: for an 
adjective; expreſſes the quality concrete; 
whereas the noun that is formed from 
it denotes it abſtract. The expreſſion, 
eng in this way, ſignifies plenitudo vis 

7 cupido Glorie, belonging to ſome 
ubſect The genitive therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, 1s truly governed by a noun, and 
expreſſes the ſubject, of which the noun is 


the ,accident : for it is an accident of glo- 


ry to be deſired, and of wine to fill any 
thing. 

And this will account for ſome WAKE 
ſions which have very much puzzled 
grammarians, ſuch as that of Lucretius, 
nec, ſam animi dubius; tor when it is ana- 


lyſed an the manner juſt now mentioned, 


it is nothing elſe than dubietas animi inhe⸗ 
rent in ſome ſubſtanſe. 

This caſe is alſo commonly thought Now 
the grammarians to be governed by a verb; 
but Lam of opinion, that in ſuch inſtances 

Vol. II. 9 there 
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Ch. 9. N is s either an i of a Kapflantive, 
as When they lay in Greek au rv ous, or in 
Engliſh, to drink of the wine, the word ppt, 
or part, is underſtood; or elſe there 1 is an 
ellipſis of a prepoſition, which I ſee. is the 
opinion of Sanctius in his Minerva, as 
when it is {aid in Greek T:romra: xs, or in 
Engliſh, it 1s made of ftone, the prepoſition 
4 1s underſtood in the Greek phraſe, and 

in the Engliſh it is expreſſed *, ,, ,, 1; 

As to the genitive caſe, when 1 it is s joined 
with a prepoſition, it denotes no more than 

its connection with the prepoſition ; for 

the relation then is not eee ÞY the 

caſe, but by the prepoſition. ; 4. | 4114+ 


"31 13 


The expreſſion of the * 15. 5 
This is none of the categories; becauſe 
all the categories have a fixed; and. de- 
termined exiſtence; whereas mation is 
nothing but tranſition or paſlage from one 
Nate Ap: another, ſo that it is only the 


* The Tating imitate 05 way = peaking 7 che 
N wand as in the verſe of Ban; cove ee Mir a7 


52, PLE 


Which is a pure Greciſm; for in Greek it is a 
zu, where the prepoſition * or uo is to be underſtood. 
If the expreſſion had been Latin, it would have been im- 
plentur vino, where the prepolition ex or de governing 

krhe ablatiye is underſtood. 


road, 
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fad if [ may Go ſpeak, to a category, not Ch. « 9. 
4 category itſelf. It is however nearly al. ea 
lied to the categories, and runs through 
four of them, viz. fubRance, quantity, qua- 
lity, where ; and therefore 1s treated of by 
Ariſtotle in his book of Categories, by way 
of ſupplement or appendix to the doctrine 
of thoſe higher genera *. 
The motion expreſſed by this caſe is not 
motion in general, but motion to the thing, 
which is in the dative caſe. And accor- 
dingly in Engliſh it is expreſſed by the 
prepoſition to; as when we ſay, give to 
him, go to him, come to him, and the like. 
As to motion from the thing, it is not ex- 
= preſſed by this caſe, but by a prepoſition. 
lt is indeed expreſſed by the Latin abla- 
tive, which is a variation that the Latins 
have made upon the Greek dative ; but e- 
vven then it is commonly ſuppoſed by 
=, grammarians to be by virtue of a prepoſi- 
non, either expreſſed in the compoſition 
of the verb, or underſtood. In Engliſh it 
is denoted by. the prepoſition from, and 
ſometimes by two prepoſitions, out and of, 
as een we e Ke came out LE. the * CITY: 


88 ee in a Categor fol. 170. 0 
02 Motion 


106 ur Ox AND Part I, ; 
Ch. 9: ho: is either an eib of a ſubſtantive, 
as when they ſay in Greek nen d cov, or in 
Engliſh, to drink of the wane, the word ppc, N 
or part, is underſtood; Or elſe there 1 18 an . 
ellipſis of a prepoſition, which I ſee is the 
opinion of Sanctius in his ern as 
when it is {aid in Greek 7Tirunra ve, Or in 
Englith, 1d is made of ſtone, the prepoſition 
1s underſtood in the Greek phraſe,. and 
in the Engliſh it is expreſſc. 
As to the genitive caſe, when i it is ; joined 
with a prepoſition, it denotes no more than 
its connection with the prepoſition ; for 
the relation then is not are by. the 
caſe, but by the prepoſitio . 
The expreſſion of the ns 18. ate 
This is none of the categories; t 
all | the categories have a fixed and, 
termined exiſtence; whereas mation, .. is 
nothing but tranſition or pallage from one 
ſtate to another, ſo that it is only the 


* The Tatfny imitate this. way 1 ſpeaking of che 
| Greeks, as in the verſe of Virgil quoted by Mr Harris, © 


: Implentur veleris Bacchi, pinguiſque furinæ⸗ c 
- which is a pure Greciſm; for in Greek it is a. 
zu, Where the prepoſition * or vo is to be underſtood. 
If the expreſſion had been Latin, it would have been in- 
plentur vino, where the prepoſition ex or de governing 
. "the ablatiye is underſtood, | 
road, 
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W. if I may S ſpeak, to a category, not Ch. 9 


4 category itſelf. 


four of them, viz. fubfance, quantity, Qua= 
lity, where ; and therefore 1s treated of by 


E Ariſtotle in his book of Categories, by way 


of ſupplement or appendix to the doctrine 
of thoſe higher genera *. 


The motion expreſſed by this caſe is not 


motion in general, but motion to the thing, 
which is in the dative caſe. And accor- 
dingly in Engliſh it is expreſſed by the 
prepoſition 7o; as when we fay, give to 
him, o to him, come to him, and the like. 
As to motion from the thing, it is not ex- 
preſſed by this caſe, but by a prepoſition. 
It is indeed expreſſed by the Latin abla- 
tive, which is a variation that the Latins 
have made upon the Greek dative ; but e- 
ven then it is commonly fappaſedi by 
grammarians to be by virtue of a prepoſi- 


tion, either expreſſed in the compoſition 


of the verb, or underſtood. In Engliſh it 
is denoted by the prepoſition from, and 
ſometimes by two prepoſitions, out and of, 
as men we a came out 27 che ru 


92 Motion 


It is however nearly al- 
lied to the categories, and runs through 
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Motion therefore to a thing, is the pri- 


Sn mary idea of the dative caſe; But there is 


a ſecondary idea which reſults from chis, 
and that is the idea of approximation, con- 
tiguity, application, juxtapoſition, and Junc- 
tion. It is in this ſenſe, that the dative is 
joined to the word lite in Engliſh, ſimilis in 
Latin, and 5 in Greek, and to many 
other words denoting compariſon, ſuch as 


comparo, confero, æquiparo, &c. For all 


ſuch compariſons are made, by placing the 
things as it were together; and when a 
thing is ſaid to be lie another thing, the 
the meaning is, that it approximates or 
comes near to that ching, ſo as to be near- 
ly the ſame. It is in a ſenſe analogous to 
this, that the dative in Greek, and the ab- 


1 in Latin, is uſed to ſignify the 


inſtrument with which any thing is done, 
as Speis iopate, gladio mterfectt ; for there muſt 
be an application of the ſword to the body, 
or of the body to the ſword, before that 
operation can be performed. g. In Engliſh 
e expreis it in the Latin form, by the 


mark of the ablative, and wen hes was * 
ed with or by. a ſword. 


The accuſative allo relates to motion, ex- 


preſſing the relation that there is Petwirt 


the 
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the adlion and the ſabject, or the ect of the 


action: for it denotes either the mere S 


paſſive ſubject of the action, as when 1 
ſay, Petrus mterfecit JOHANNEM ; or it de- 
notes the reſult of the action, and the ef- 


fect produced by it, as when I ſay, faber e- 


cit ATHE DRAM. This is the account which 
Mr Harris has given of this caſe *; and as 
agree with him perfectly in it, I will add 


no more upon the ſubject, except to ob- 


ſerve, that as this caſe neceſſarily relates to 


action, it cannot be conſtrued, except 
with a verb, unleſs where there is an el- 


lipſis of a prepoſition ; ; as when Virgil 
lays, 


Os humereſque deo ſimilis. 


As} to the vocative caſe, the expreſſion of 


it is very ſimple; for it has nothing to do 


with the nature of things, but denotes on- 
ly the operation of the human mind ad- 
dreſſing itſelf to, or calling upon, 11 9 8 
ſon or thing. 

Theſe are the connections and relations 
of things which I underſtand to be ex- 
n wy caſes. And it _ be obſerved, 
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Ch. 9, that they are common and ordinary con- 
L nections, ſuch as we have occaſion to ex- 
Teſs every moment in diſcourſe. For no- 
* is more common than the connec- 
tion of part with whole, of property or Poe 
fe 22 n with the proprietor or poſſeſſor, of 
cauſe and effect, or of accident and ſub- © 
ance. "Theſe are the connections expreſſed 0 
by the genitive. And as to motion, ex- 
preſſed by the dative, it is that by ich 
every cauſe is connected with its effect. 
And as there muſt neceſſarily be a ſubject 
of every action, the connection expreſſed 
by the accuſative is ſuch as muſt occur e- 
very time we mention any action. — And 
that connection betwixt the perſon whs 
calls upon another, and him who 1s called 
upon, expreſſed by the vocative, is of daily 
uſe in the common intercourſe of life, — 
But beſides theſe ordinary connections, 
ä there are numberleſs connections, depen- 
| dencies, and relations, which, as I have 
| ſaid, it is impoſſible to expreſs by any va- 


N 1 2 
% if \. * a.” 


| riation of the word; and therefore the 
N artificers of e have denoted them 
| Ys r conjunctions, and ad= 


"g 805 p. # Gil upon this ſubject. 
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The denn languages of Europe ſupply Ch. 9. 


the want of caſes by Prepoſitions, except 
with reſpect to the accuſative, which they 
mark only by! its poſition next to the verb 
that governs it. How imperfect this man- 


ner of expreſſion is, compared with the 


antient, may appear from the following 
conſiderations. In the %%% place, our 
compoſition is clogged and incumbered, 


and our car fatigued by the conſtant repe- 


tion of ſuch harſh monoſyllables, as of, to, 
with, from, by, 2dly, It cramps us ex- 
tremely in the arr angement of the words, 
and denies us that freedom of compoſition, 


which gives even the beauty of numbers 


to the antient proſe *. 3zah, The differ- 
ent termination of hn gives a va- 
riety to the ſound of the Greek and Latin, 
and prevents chat tedious repetition of the 
ſame found, which ! is unavoidable 1 in the 
modern languag ges, let us take what pains 
we will pn the compoſition. | 


_ 114 *J 37 


See what Dr Smith has very jngenionlly faid upon 
this ſubject, in the end of his treatiſe upon the Forma - 
tion of Languages, where he has ſhewn the; defects. of 
our Engliſh compoſition, ſrom a fruitleſs attempt of Mil- 
ton's to imitate the beauty of the antient. There _ 
not have been a more happy inſtance choſen tor the p; 
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It may be thought that the expreſſion of 
the relation, by the infleQtion of the word, 
is not ſo clear as when it is expreſſed 'by a 
ſeparate word. But I can perceive no dif- 
ference ; for domus PETRI is juſt as clear 
an expreſſion as the houſe of Peter, or PE- 


TER's houſe; where, by the way, we may 
obſerve, that we have endeavoured to 
enlarge a little the ſtinted idiom of our 


language, by forming this kind of geni- 
tive, by the addition of the letter s to the 
termination of the nominative ; ; and 1 
think the Greek dative, or Latin ablative, 
expreſſes, with equal clearneſs, all that we 
expreſs by four Prepoſitions to, with, Te 
and by. 

"There are ſome moderns, who think thit 
the formation of caſes by the inflection of 
the noun, ſo far from being a matter of 
art, | proceeds from the want of art, and is 


wa a defect in thoſe antient languages; 


for, ſay they, the perſons who framed 
thoſe languages, not having the faculty of 
abſtraction to ſuch a degree as to ſeparate 


thoſe relations from the ſeveral things to 


which they belong, were obliged to throw. 
them into the lump, as it were, with the 
171 ANG ion of the noun, and to N 5 
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all by « one word, with ſome variation in- Cho. 


deed, in order to prevent ambiguity and 


confulion,. In this Way, ſay they, | the : 
barbarous nations at this day continue to 
Y expreſs difſerent things by the ſame word, 

Which is allowed by every body to be a 


defect i in their language; ; whereas the mo- 
derns, being more philoſophers than thoſe 
antient maſters of language, and having 
acquired a_ greater faculty of abſtraction, 


hae formed the ideas of thoſe relations. 5 | 


arated from the ſubjects to which they 
belong, and have invented words to ex- 
preſs thoſe ideas, by which they have gi- 
ven a beautiful ſimplicity to the ſtructure 
of their languages, that is not to be found 
in Greek or Latin. 

To this ſo plauſible plea i in favour of 
the moderns, J anſwer, That whatever o- 
cher defect there may have been in the for- 
mers of the learned languages, we cannot 
accuſe them of wanting the power of ab- 
ſtraction; for that they had abſtract ideas 
of relations, is evident from the words 
that they have invented to expreſs them 
ſeparately by themſelves, I mean the pre- 


poſitions, ſome of which in Greck expreſs 


relations, very near as hard to define as 
. P thoſe 
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| "9 Y 8 by the caſes. Nor, do 


' L:know any thing in the Greek lan- 
guage more difficult to be underſtood 
than the exact meaning of their pre- 
poſitions, either by themſelves, or in com- 
poſition. They have carried this. ope- 
ration of the mind ſo far, as to abſtract 
accidents from ſubftances in which they 
are neceſſarily inherent, and. thake a kind 
of ſubſtances of them by themſelves, 
known by the name of abſtract nouns. In 
like männer, they have diſtinguiſhed ; in ac- 
tions three things that are always joined 
in nature, the achion itſelf, the adtor, and 
the ſubject of the action, and have expreſ- 
ſed each of them by diſtinct words, con- 
es, Which expreſs all three together, as 
they exiſt in nature. We muſt not there- 
fore imagine, that becauſe they choſe. to 
expreſs the relations of the caſes, not by 
a new word, but by a_yariation of, the 


rrary to the cuſtom of barbarous langua- 


ſame, they had not any ſeparate idea of 


thoſe relations. We might as well con- 
clude, that becauſe they choſe. to Pre 


perſons, and. times, as well as action, by the 


inflections of the verb, that therefore they 
had no diſtin idea of perſons, and the 
different mod: Renten of time; Which 
PS... | however 
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however it is certain they had, as they 
have expreſſed them by diſtinct words.. 
The fact appears truly to have been, that 
they had as diſtinct ideas as we, of all the 
ſeveral relations, accidents, and circum- 
ſtances of things; but in forming the lan- 
guage, they had the {kill to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt ſuch of them as might be expreſſed 
by 1 inflection, without overloading the 
We EAT and ſuch as could not be fo expreſſed}; 
and theſe laſt they denoted by ſeparate 
words, ſuch as prepoſitions and adverbs. 
This mafterly {kill the firſt barbarians 
who ſpoke had not, nor could not be ex- 
pected to have; and therefore they, with- 
out diftindtion, expreſs many different 
things, and ſometimes whole ſentences, by 
the' fame” word, which has produced thoſe 
inconv eniencies chat I have elſewhere taken 
notice of. As to the much boaſted ſimpli- 
city 6f the modern languages, the antient 
are <6 far 5 than etl as 9 5 ex- 
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: Ch. 9. is there any thing fine in any of the arts, 
j that is not of difficult practice. As to the 
moderns who formed the preſent languages 
of Europe being philoſophers, or men of 
ſcience of any kind, the pretence is ri- 
diculous, ſince it is well known, that 
they were formed by barbarians out of 
| better languages, which they corrupted 
for want of knowledge of the grammati- 
cal art, and of the beauties and excellen- 
cies of the languages they wanted to learn. 
75 think therefore I may conclude this 
chapter, with the words of Chancelior Ba- 
con, in a paſſage quoted from him by Mr 
Harris, where, ſpeaking of this very ſub- 
jecb, viz. of the declenſions and conjuga- 
tions of the antient languages, and the want 
of them in the modern, he adds, Sane 
facile quis conjiciat (utcunque nobis ipſi 
* placeamus) ingenia priorum ſeculorum 
e fuiſſe multo acutiora et Shri 19= 
of > Bt 
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[7 H E W in the large ſenſe in which C. 10. 
1 I underſtand it, I divide into dech- wv 9 
ad and indeclinable; under the firſt, bf f 
comprehending the verb commonly ſo call- j 
ed, the participle and the adjective; and 1 
under the laſt, the adverb and the con- if 
junction. In this chapter J propoſe to treat 
of the verb commonly ſo called. 3 85 
Ihis part of ſpeech is the moſt artificial 
and complex of any, and is juſtly eſteem- 
ed the glory of the grammatical art. It 
therefore deſerves to be acc urately explain- 
ed; for which purpoſe it wil be neceſſary 
to vival: what was before ſaid, that 
whatever is expreſſed by any word, is ei- 
ther ſubſtance, accident, or an energy of 
the mind of the ſpeaker. It was alſo ſaid, 
that this laſt was expreſſed by the ſpecies 
of verb we are now ſpeaking of ; and that 
it was either aſſertion, (that is, aflirming or 
denying), or volition 3 ; and the volition 
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C. 10. expreſſed by the form of the verb was 

YY twofold, wiſhing or commanding; for 

there is no verb of this kind, which does 

not either aſſert, wiſh, or command * 

It was alſo obſerved, that the thing 

which is: affirmed, wiſhed, ' or command- 

ed, or as it may be expreſled in one word, 

the action of the verb, is neceſſarily im- 

plied in the ſignification of the verb; for 

if we were to affirm, that we do affirm, 

or did affirm, the energy itſelf, in ſuch 

a caſe, would be the thing affirmed. 

The expreſſion therefore of theſe two 

things, the energy of the mind of the 

ſpeaker, and the action of the verb, is ef 

ſential to every verb in every language; 

There is alſo the expreſſion of the perſon 

Or thing, of which the action of the verb i 

affirmed, or which is commanded to perform 

or ſuffer that action, or which is the agent 

or fufferer of the action prayed or withed 

It OD J RI 

E negellary impligztwog of, the afleionr dſp 

| ſition of the mind of the ſpeaker, in the ſignification of 

the verb, could not eſcape the obſervation of Werd gang 

# grammarian as A pollonius. And accordingly he makes: 

| +3513 principal and _diftioguiinedt part of ; Of VERBS: 
ib. 3 
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for; and theſe perſons, according to the C. 10. 
diſtinctions of firſt, ſecond, and third, WW 


which JI have explained under the article 
of pronoun, are diſtinctly expreſſed, toge= 

ether with their numbers, by the inflec- 
tion of the verb in the learned languages; 
Thus wvrre, in Greek, expreſſes that the 

perſon. who. performs the action of beating 
18 "the ſpeaker; 7unrec, that 1 it is the perſon 
ſpoken to; Turra, that 1 it is ſome third per- 
ſon. Again, uri, in the imperative, ex- 
preſſes that it is the perſon to whom the 
diſcourſe is addreſſed that is commanded 
to beat; rorera, that it is ſome third perſon 
cho is ſo commanded. Laſtly, run rei ex- 
preſſes that it is the ſpeaker who is the ob- 
ject of the wiſh, that is to ſay, it is wiſh- 
ed that the ſpeaker may perform the ac- 
tion of beating; zunreig wifhes that the per- 
ſon who! 1 18 ſpoken to may. perform that 
action; and runres that ſome third perſon 
may do it. 

1 'Theſe't three things therefore, the energy 
of the mind of the ſpeaker, aſſerting, com- 
manding, or wiſhing; the thing aſſerted, 
commanded, or wiſh ied, or in one word the 
action of the verb; and laſtly, the perſon 
or thing to Which that action relates in one 
or other of the manners juſt io mentioned: 
1 are 
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cel are three things expreſſed in this ſpecies of 
a of verb. And there is a fourth thing 5 gniff⸗ 
ed by all verbs of this Kind, and that is. 
the exiftinite of the action of the verb; 157 
when we affirm any thing, We aſſert "chat 
it does exiſt; when we command” it, We re 
deſire that it Should exiſt ; and Sch e | 
with for it, it is that it may exiſt. This 
general idea therefore of being or ex ſtenice 
15 implied i in every verb, whatever che ac- 
tion of it may be. But there is one kind of 
verb which expreſſes nothing elſe for its 
action but ſimple exiſtence, ſuch as tlie 
verb ee in Latin, and to be in Engliſh, 
It is called by the Latin grammarians the 
fubſtantive verb; but in Greek it is deno- 
minated, as Mr Harris has obſerved, by 
þ'4nnth more proper name, fighhifFattg 
exiſtence . This may be called the funda- 
mental or radical verb, being the ſimpleſt 
of all verbs; for it only expreſſes two of 
the four things above mentioned, viz; 
exiſtence, and the energy or affection ot: the 
mind, which are both effential to che ex- 
preffion of every verb commonly ſo called; 
and therefore this verb is implied alf 


ther verbs, every verb being e 
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all the. tenſes. In Engliſh we make uſe of 
this form of expreſſion, and I think it is a 
beauty of our language, particularly i in the 
expreſſion of the future; as when we ſay, 
Jam to do ſuch a thing; which I hold to 
be a paulo poſt futurum, much more than 


the Greek tenſe which bears that name. 


_ Beſides thoſe four things principally 5 


preſſed by the verb, there is an adjunct, 
which is neceſſarily implied in every verb 
of this kind, and therefore is made part 


of the definition of a verb by Ariſtotle *, 
I mean #:me. . The reaſon of which is, that 
in the expreſſion, of every verb the idea of 
exiſtence, as we have een, is neceſſarily 
implied: : now all things here below exiſt 
in time, and all the diſtinctions of time 
are applicable to them; for they are, 
avere, and well be, And if the curious 
reader further deſires to know the reaſon 


of this, it is becauſe all ſublunary things 


being generated and corrupted, are in a 
Say ne flux or motion, betwixt genera” 
n and corruption. Now where-ever 


1405 vic 1 * 


r 92 270 1. renten, 4 4 ler. de 17 42 ; 
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into it and the participle. Thus amo is ſum C. 10. 
amans, rer 18 eit ret x, and ſo on through — 
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C. 10. Kere is motion, there muſt be time; for 


tine is nothing elſe but the interval which 
he mind perceives betwixt what is prior 


and ſubſequent in motion *. But beſides 
fimple exiſtence, all other verbs, except 


the ſubſtantive, denote ſome kind of ac- 
tion or operation; and hence it is that a 
verb is commonly ſaid to be A. ad de- 


ares] lion ＋. | 5 VI 10 
tre papety yeyonvrar xpivor, brav wi mporipe wat drips iv wh ne 


nee dire neCouev. Natural, auſcult. lib. 4+ cap, 16. 
See the whole paſſage tranſcribed, and moſt elegant] 
and correctly tranſlated, T7 * ger nen in the en 
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+ This i is not a complete definition, 1 as it | dens out 


-the energy of the mind*of the ſpeaker, which, as we 
have ſeen, is eſſential to this kind of the verb. It is alſo 
an incomplete definition, by which a verb is faid to be 
a word of affirmation: Fir, Becauſe it takes in only 


the energy of the mind; and 2h, Becauſe it does not 


expreſs the three ſeveral kinds of this energy but men- 
tions only one of them, viz, affirmayion,: ii} buoy boifm 


It may be obſerved, that there are n in nature 


5 that are eternal and immutable, and have nothing to do 
with change or motion, nor by conſequence with time; 
and the verbs which we uſe in ſpeaking of them, ought 


therefore to have no tenſes: but there are no ſuch verbs 


in any language that I know; for even the ſubſtantive 


verb, Which denotes exiſtence merely, has tenſes like 


. other verbs. . Theſe eternal and immutable things, 
. though, they do not exiſc in line, yet have duration, 


which 
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The reaſon why no other part of ſpeech C. 10, 
implies the ſignification of time is, that 
no other part of ſpeech implies any energy 


of the mind, aſſerting or willing the thing 
expreſſed. Thus when we uſe a word de- 
noting a ſubſtance, or any quality of a 
ſubſtance, ſuch as black or white, there 
is nothing 3 in the terms we ule, expreſſing 


or implying that the mind aſſerts that 


thoſe things do exiſt, or wills that they 


ſhould exiſt. 


„in. e en ume the akne 


wbich ie a more genetal idea than time, and is expreſſed 
in the Greek philoſophy by the word 4wr, and in La- 
tin. by the ſame word in the Eolic diale& evam ; but as 
there is no motion in ſuch beings, ſo that the mia can- 
-not-diſtinguiſh what is firſt and laſt in n I 
time does not apply to them. | 

[ Ariſtotle, in his books, De Naturali Huſeultatione 
Aa very properly obſerved, that if there were no circu- 
lar, that is, motion revolving into itſelf, there would be 
no certain or determined meaſure of time; not but the 
mind would diſtinguiſh what is firſt from what is laſt in mo- 
tion, and conſequently have the perception of the interval 


betwixt, as We have when we diſtinguiſh betwixt the diffe- 


rent thoughts or motions of our own minds; but if it were 
not for the circular motion of the celeſtial bodies, we 
ſhould have no ſtandard whereby to meaſure that inter- 
val, and ſhould only have a confuſed idea of it, ſuch as 
We have of _ pap or ee 4 which we have no 
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C 100. diſtinctions of time are marked by dif- 
ferent infections of the verb. But the 


modern languages of Europe have not 
many tenſes of that kind, and none at 
all in the paſſive voice. Their tenſes there- 
fore are moſtly formed by the aſſiſtance of 
other verbs, which they call auxiliary verbs, 
but which rhemſelve have bur few tenſes, 
Of this kind in Engliſh are have, am, 
ſhall, and will; and in French avoir and 


Etre. 


From this account of the kind of verb 


we are now ſpeaking of, I think the fol- 
lowing definition of it may be drawn. 
lt is a word principally ſignificant of 
«accident, of the energy of the mind 

of the ſpeaker relative to that acci- 
6 dent, of the ſubſtance to which the 


accident belongs, and it is e er 
6 of time *,*- Trait 
it Mi 415 (Ly "This 


. ® In this definition, I have included nothing but what 
is eſſential to the verb, and Which is expreſſed» in it, 
either directly, or by implication, The expreſſion of ac- 
cident, under which I comprehend both action and exiſt» 
ence, is abſolutely neceſſary in every verb; ſo is alſo 
the energy of the mind of the ſpeaker; — and: there- 
fore they are both directly expreſſed even in the verbs of 
modern languages, otherwiſe they would not deſerve the 
N naine 
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IThis adjunct of time to the verb ma- C. 10. 
king what we commonly call tenſes, is of * 
ſuch importance in e that it well 
e a ee _ itſelf. - ER 
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TOthing can be more accurate than the C. 11. 
philoſophy of time given us by Mr 
can in his Hermes; and his application 

of it to the tenſes of verbs is new, and very 
ingenious, But as his ſyſtem, however 
perfect in ſpeculation, does not appear to 
me adapted to the uſe of any language, I 
will give another that I think is more 
practical, leaving it to the reader to chuſe 
that which he likes beſt. 

1 think all grammarians are agreed, 


name of verbs. As to the other two, viz. the ſubſtance 
to which the accident belongs, that is, the perſon of the 
verb, and likewiſe that neceſſary adjunct of all verbs, 
viz. time, they are implied in the verbs of all modern 
languages, but only directly expreſſed in ſome of them; 


whereas they are boch he 1 in * een Ne. od 
Tes. * 7125 3 Jon 818 


* 


that 


C. 1. that whatever, variations or modifications 
chere may be of tenſes, there are hut three 
fmple and original tenſes, viz, the pg, 
the preſent, and the future. But the pur» 
pole of language could not be ſerved by 
this ſimple diviſion of time; there are 
therefore various modifications of the fimple þ 
times expreſſed by the verb ; and of theſe 1 
I am now. to ſpeak. — 
In the firſt place, it is to * obſerved, 8 
rhat there is one part of the expreſſion of z 
the verb which is always of the preſent 
time, I mean the energy of the mind of 
the ſpeaker; for he always affirms, withes, 
or commands, at the time when he ſpeaks; 
and which, it is to be obſerved, 18. What 
is called the preſent time in grammati- 
cal language. It is therefore only to the 
action of the verb that the FARGTY. Ss 
is applicable. 47 ba. 
The firſt divifion of thoſe n times 
which I ſhall obſerve is, that the action 
is denoted to be either perfect or im- 
perfect, or indefinite; the meaning of 
- which laſt is, that it is not determined by 
the expreſſion, whether it be perfeci or 
, ORR e completed 01 or not com- 
4690} fig! | Fe YARRA 97193 07 3 [ Pleted, 
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pleted, at the time chat 15 mentioned by C 1 
ae peak... Jo of year Tots GS 
In applying this „ drilon to tur ſeveral 
tenſes, we will begin with the preſent: 
for though the paſt be firſt in the order of 
nature, the preſent is the immediate per- 
eeption of the mind; and it is with re- 
ſped to it that the paſt and future are de- | 
nominated. And the firſt thing to be con- 1 
ſidered is, whether or not this diviſion 1 | 
does at all apply to the preſent. And rs 1 | 
it does not, properly ſpeaking; for the 
preſent is by its nature always imperfect: 
and I agree entirely with Scaliger, in the 
paſſage above quoted, that che expreſſion 
prefens-perfectum cannot be borne, if it be 
examined with accuracy. For Priſcian has 
very properly defined the preſent time to be 
that of which part is paſt, and part to come; 
and ran, 15 he, it is called 1 the 


N 


t 271 
831 13 73 


ac This Sbisa of the ſimple . into . pak 
* ihiper/e@, appears, from a paſſage quoted in the Hermes, 
to have been diſcovered by one Grocin in England; only 
be has not added the third member of the diviſion, which 
expreſſes neither the one nor the other. This divifion 
Scaliger, De canfir ling. Lat. juſtly cothmiends às very 4+ 


cute and ingenious," and (approves of it entirely, except 
975 reſpect to the preſent.perſect, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
by av by. 


Stoics 


128 Tur ON Ao Fam IE 


14 Ir: Stoics an imperſect time . But out of 
n this imperfect time, as the ſame Prifcian 
has very well obſerved; there grows a per- 
feet time . Thus, to uſe the infibncedite 
Priſcian gives, if I have written but a part 
of the verſe or line, and am ſtill conti- 
nuing to write, Fr lay, ſeribo verſum, I 
write, or an ꝛbriting the verſe; but if I 
have juſt finiſhed it, ſo that the work is 
completed, then I ſay, ſerigſi verum, or, 


as it is expreſſed without ambiguity in 
Engliſh, 7 have written the venſe. This 
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* 
+ Ex eodem igitur praſenti naſcitur etiam perfectum; 2 


chli ad ein percenial ROPE gt Pretarito- 


A 5 = N | | at 2 A * 221 4 
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1 tenſe is called the preterite-perfett, or ſhort- 

ll. ly the preter-perfedt ; and, as the name im- 
plies, denotes a paſt action, but which is 
[! conſidered as completed and perfected at 
l the time it is mentioned by the ſpeaker, 

1 as will be more fully explained afterwards. 

AN This tenſe therefore I think ought not to 
| be ranked under the preſenr, or confidered 
Mi as any ſpecies of it; but ſhould” be held 
li rather to belong to this paſt, though con- 

"i nected with 111 . ru does che 
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diſtinction of indefinite, in my opinion, C. 11. 
188 


on, on, £ 


apply to the preſent tenſe, as the expreſ- 
ſion of it neceſſarily denotes an imperfect 
action. I cannet therefore make the dif- 
tinction that is made in the Hermes, be- 
twixt ya and TUYXaro , AS if the firſt 
denoted an indefinite or aoriſtical preſent, 
and the other an imperfect or continued 
preſent. I think there is no more difference 
betwixttheſe two, than there is betwixt fager 
and troy aer ypapur, Which Mr Harris acknow- 
ledges are the ſame; or than there is be- 
twixt /cribo. and ſcribens ſum, which Mr 
Harris has alſo ſet down, as ſignifying the 


ſame thing; or if there be any difference 


betwaxt. Ypapa | and TUYX&ro Ypapor, OT £ypaper 
and./iruyyorariypapers. it muſt be this, that the 
one expreſſion imports, that the action of 


writing is contingent or accidental; where-. 


as ya ſimply denotes the action, without 


che addition of that circumſtance. 
With reſpect to the paſt. tenſe, I think 
admits this diſtinction, of perfect, im- 
perfect, and indefinite. And firſt, I think 
Wafa, 41 wrote, or. did write * „ is clearly an 
e ri 


munen de t b 1:þ * 

A This. Hold to be the, true * in a Englifh, though 
it be ſet down in our common grammars as the imperfect 
palt tenſe 5) for they tranſlate /cribeban, 7 wrote. or did 

V 0 H. | R. | Write, 


FURY 
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8 110 deriſt, as it is called by all the gramma- 


rians, expreſſing ſimply that the action is 


paſt, without expreſſing whether it was or 


was not a perfect or complete action at that 
time. The præter- perfect ycy2zpx denotes, as 
J have already ſaid, not only that the action 
is paſt, but that the action was completed, 
and is confidered as a complete action at 
this preſent time. The pluſquam- perfect 
EVEYAXGEN, Had ritten, allo. denotes , that 
the action was completed, but at {ome paſt 
time 3 and %% 7 WAS writing, denotes 
that hls action is pait, but was not then com- 


pleted, but ſtill going on, wel een 


it is called the imperfect. 

As to the future, it appears to me to 
have likewiſe all thoſe three diſtinctions 
that I have obſerved in the paſt. For I a- 
gree with Mr Harris, that v, or fribam, 
expreſſes the future action indefinitely, 


weithout determining whether it be perfect 


or not. And it is certain, that 5typapo; tre- 


pz, or, as the Latins very happily expreſs 


it by one word, ſcrigfers, denotes the fu- 
or action Perfect, N che. = fome- 
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aurile, whereas it Hould he tra 175 ed, 7 aba woriting — 
For we AUE not in Engliſh, as they have in French, a 
fleck, ION "of the verb to exr reſs it, but muſt uſe the Auk 
hary With che b. arcieip le. R . 
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thing more in the ekproffion of it, as I ſhall C. 1. 0 
levies: afterwards * ; and I think that 
ypupur roi may be made a tenſe of, to. de: 
note an imperfect future, ſuch as is ex- 
preſſed by the Englith phraſe, I hall be þ 
w7/iting, though there be not in any lan- 9 
guage, ſo far as J know, any flection of 1 
the verb expreſſing ſuch a tenſGGQ. 110 

Thus far therefore we have gone in the 
explanation of the tenſes 3 but 1 think not 


415 { } 1100 
* The aaf poſt Fe as it is eomitionly called, 
is in my opinion a tenſe which expreſſes the future perfect, 


and no more. For proof of this, I appeal to the follow- 
ing paſſage i n Plato. — Ea Yap ape fect JE Tee ur ray a 
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abe ray Which are can per get! futures. There 
id another ,cxample that I recolle& from the Alceſtis of 
Eur ipides, where Admetus, ſpeaking | to his viſe, _— : 
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Here ee can fignify nothing, but e sy; for, 
ſo far as I know, this tenſe. is always uſed in u 1 paſſive 
ſigniſication, and we may obſerve, that the perfect lig 
nification of it is fitly marked by the reduplication pre- 
lixed, which in Greek is the mark of the perfect. 

; This account of the tenſe, I know, is different from 
the common, by which, it is made to lignify, as the name 
given it imports, an immediate future: but £ for this fig 
nigcation of it T can find no good authorttr. - 
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d. 11. il far enough to explain fully and diſtinctly 
gie nature and uſe of them. For I think 
ſomething more is wanting, to give a clear 
notion of the præter- perfect for example, 


"of of the plu- perfect, : than juſt 0 ſay, 
that the one denotes an action perfetcted 


at the preſent time, and the other an ac- 


tion that was perfected at ſome paſt time; 


and particularly the uſe of the præter- per- 
fect, and the diſtinction betwixt it and the 


aoriſt, has not been ſufficiently explained in 


any book that I have ſeen: for further 
explanation of it, I think it will be neceſ- 
ary to make a diviſion of the tenſes not hi- 
therto mentioned, and which was ſuggeſt- 


ed to me by the uſe of the modern langua- 


ges. The diviſion I mean is into ſimple 
and ' compounded. - The ſimple are the 


three I firſt mentioned, viz. the paſt, pre- 


ſent, and future, with the threefold diſ- 


tinction of perfect, imperfect, and indefi- 


nite; but of theſe ſimple tenſes, there are 
various combinations, which are now, to 
be explained, 


3 6. YI 7 


To find out all the Gftirent . 


tions of theſe three tenſes, is a problem of 
11 arithmetic, the ſolution of which Would 


be of very little uſe in the preſent inquiry: 


for I am perſuaded there is no language 


that 
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to fätusg und paſt action; but then the paſt action is 
7 IO future let deft 0 buche time of che ſpeach. 
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that by any form of the verb expreſ⸗ G. 111. {A 
ſes all thoſe ſeveral combinations; fr. oc Fry 33 | 
there is no one tenſe of any verb, that; ext 9 
preſſes that the action of the verb ic, a0, 
and will be; neither is there any, ſo. far 
as I knqw, that denotes, that the action 25 
and ill be, or was and will. be &. But 
there are three of them Which are to be 
found in ſeveral, viz. the paſt with the 
praſenty che paſt with the paſt, —and the 
ie with the future. 

The firſt combination makes che 7— 5 
1 have already mentioned, v1z. the præter- 
perfect. It is expreſſed in Greek by one 
Word, YEYpape ; 1 but 1 1N Engliſh and French, 
it is expreſſed By the aſſiſtance of the auxi- 
liary, I have ⁊bcritten, J'ai corit ; which 
makes the eanpaſition: of it ppeent . 0er 


10 ati a 7 
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Homer, Nad, b. 2. v. 117. ſpeaking of Jupir *. 
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91 N 0 there, is no language, ſo far. as 1 FORTY that Ae 
by any one flection of the verb, or even by the aſſiſtance of 
auxiliaries, both the kues and Adee, that i IS, the patt'\ . ith 
reſpecto the time af the ſpeech, and the future; I ſay, 
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C13: thas auxiliary being in the preſent tenſe, 
and che participle in the paſt tenſe, ſhews 
plainly that it is mixed of both tenſes! I 
have already obſerved, that this tenſe den 
notes an action paſt, and alſo an actiofi 
perfect. I have likewiſe ſaid, that this ac 
tion is nevertheleſs conſidered as ſome way 
preſent. It now remains to be explained, 
how an action, perfectly paſt, can in any 
way be ſaid to be preſent: and the diffl⸗ 
culty ſeems to be the greater, chat this 
tenſe applies, not only to actions that admit 
of continuance and repetition, as When 1 
fay, I have loved, I have reſolved ;' but to 
actions that do not admit either, as when 
I fay, Y We built a houſes [ have Felle 7 
nan. uon 
In order to Alain this matter, we tuft 
conſider that the preſent of grammarians 3 15 
different from the now or inſtant! 6 Philo- 
ſophers. For this admits of no extenfio ion 
or diviſion any | more than a Point, and 
18 No part of time, but the boundary of it 
as'a point is of a line; whereas Tod pre hae 
of the granimarian Has a certain extenſion lon. 
1 it be alked, what that etenfn ig? I AR 
er, It depends upon the ſpeaker to m akte 
it greater or leſs as he chuſes; he” may 
My make 
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When he does ſo, all the parts of the day 
or month, as well as the inſtant when he 
ſpeaks, make all together the preſent now. 


A portion therefore of paſt time is taken 


into ſucha preſent, and in this way an action 
that happened in that paſt time, is 1 
dered as preſent. | 

If therefore: the 1 e expreſſes. nk 
portion of paſt time he takes into the pre- 
ſent now; there ſeems to be little difficulty 
in the matter. Thus if I ſay, I have built 
my, houſe this year, This day I have written a. 
letter, it is plain, that I make in the one 
caſe the year, in the other the day, the 
preſent time 3 and therefore the action, 
1 10 paſt, is fitly Waere 1 a form, 
well as oh paſt. | 5 

But ſuppoſe It make no ſuch circum 


1 


ſcription. of time, nor ſet any bounds: to 


the nor, ſtill 1 can ſay, I have built a 
houſe, 1 have written a letter, L have re- 


ſolved to do ſuch or ſuch a thing. | In 


what ſenſe then are- theſe paſt actions. pre- 


ſent? My. anſwer 1 is, In their ec, which" 


in duch expreſſions ; are always conſidered as 


* LA 


pre cent, though. the action be paſt. 1590 2. 
— 4 $8 8 ? In : 
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make it an hour, a day, a month,; &. C. 11. 
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C11, In order to explain this: further, it is ta 
pe nſidered, that the effect of ſome ac- 
tions is a work which remains after the 
action or energy is over. Thus, when a 
maſon builds a houſe, or I write a letter, 

the houſe and the letter remain after the 
energy of building or writing is paſt. 
While therefore the houſe or letter exiſts, 
L-uſe. this. tenſe properly, and ſay, that 1 

Have built the houſe or written the letter; 
hut ſuppoſe them both deſtroyed, I can- 

not ſay properly, 1 Ae, t that one or 
written the other. 1 1 
But further, there AY. 3 hich 
end in energy, and produce no work that 
remains after them *. What ſhall we ſay 

of ſuch actions? Cannot we ſay, oe have 

| - danced a dance, played a tune, taten a vu, 
and the like; and yet how can ſuch. ag: 
tions, ſo perfectly paſt. that no traces of 
them remain, be ſaid in any ſenſe to be 
preſent? My anſwer is, That the conſe- 
quences of ſuch actions, reſpectinę either 
the ſpeaker, or ſome other perſon or thing, 
are preſent; and what theſe conſequences 
are, appears from the tenor of the di- 
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courſe: Thus I ſay, I have talen u walk, C. 177 


* 
* 


and am much the better for it; I haus played 
the tune; and am much pleaſed with it; I haue 
danced uns dunce, and inclint to dance n 
more. is theſe inſtances the action is paſ- 
ſed; and no work left behind it; but the 
confequences remain, and are un and 
therefore the double time is properly uſed; 
may alſo ſay, I have taken a wall, and am 
going to dreſs; but ſuch an expreſſion falls 
under the firſt uſe I have mentioned of 
this tenſe, when the bounds of the now! 
are extended, ſo as to take in a portion of 
the paſt ; for in this expreſſion I compre- 
hend In ee in the n nn _ 
time 

It may be bleed that ain præter. 
perfect uſed in this laſt way, of denoting 


| the conſequences of a paſt action as pre- 
ſent; may be applied even to actions that 


produce works, but which are deſtroyed: 
for I may ſay, I have built a houſe, which 


be burnt; but if I mention only the 
building the houſe, without any conſe- 
quences, N that tenſe, after the 
houſe is deſtroyed. | 

Thus it appea. 5 
xdNoL, II. 
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C. 11. 3s properly uſed, either when the paſt ac- 
. tion is comprehended in the preſent. now, 
or when the effects of it, viz. either the work 
produced by it, or the conſequences of it, 
Are ſtill exiſting. In ſuch caſes the expreſ- 
ſion of the tenſe denotes, that the action, 
though paſf, is conſidered as preſent. But 
ſuppoſe a certain portion of time is expreſ- 
ſed, that is cut off and ſeparated by ſome 
known boundary from the preſent now; 
J cannot, in fuch a caſe, uſe a tenſe that 
involves any conſideration of the prefent, 
nor does the uſe of language conſider that 
action as any wile preſent. Thus I:cannot 
Jay, I have built a houſe. laſt gear, I have 
played a tune yeſterday ; but I muſt uſe the 
aoriſt, and ſay, I built: the houſe laſt year, 
and played the tune yeſterday; which ſhews, 
that the firſt and capital uſe of this tenſe 
18, to expreſs an action comprehended in 
the preſent now ; ſo that if there bea cir- 
cumſcription, which ſeparates it from the 
29w, and throws it into a portion of paſt 
—_ this tenſe cannot be uſed. 
And here we may obſerve a propriety 3 in 
our Engliſh idiom, which is not in the 
French. Both the French and we ſay, I have 
my Hott EE * * ſay, in ther e- 
700112 | © | vening, 
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vening; Jai le fait ce matin; whereas: we C. 19, 


ſay, I did it mn e _ Your I 
be paſſetl. 1 115 

As to the i ak lie ie, | 1 halen s 
ready: obſerved, that it does not determine 
whether the action be perfected; or not; 
but it is alſo indefinite in another reſpect, 
that it does not determine whether the now 
is to be taken into that paſt time, or whe- 
ther the action is, in any of the reſpects 
above mentioned, to be conſidered as pre- 
ſent. In ſhort, it does not determine whe- 
ther the tenſe be compounded, or a ſimple 
paſt tenſe; and it is in this ſenſe, as I ap- 
prehend, that it is called an aoriſt by the 
antient grammarians. It is on account 
of this ſimple ſignification of the | paſt 
that it is ſo much uſed in hiſtory, which 
commonly ſpeaks of events only as paſt, 
without any relation to the preſent; 
whereas the orator very often mentions 
paſt events with a view to the preſent 
time, and therefore: RM _ _ 
aw nt e d TOSS TR 1 91146 
From this account of chaiſe: tw] UD] N 
it is evident that they may be both pro- 


perly enough applied to the ſame event: 


for af I concern the event ſimply as paſt, 
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C - ; ” without taking into my conſideration! the 
| preſent, I wie the aoriſt; whereas, if IL 


any wide refer to the preſent, the com- 
pounded. tenſe, which expreſſes both the 


paſt and preſent, is the proper tenſe. Thus 


1 ſay, He killed a an, and was 3 banged ; 
Here the aoriſt is the proper tenſe, be- 
cauſe the expreſſion has no relation to the 
preſent; but if I ſay, he is to be banged} 
then the proper tenſe of che verb ii, is 
the præter- perfect, and I ſhould ſfay, He 


Has killed a man, and is to be hanged. 


Ihe uſe of theſe tenſes is, according to 
my obſervation, . the lame in Greek that it 
is in Engliſh, particularly as to what ] laſt 


mentioned, of both being applied to the 


ſame event in different reſpects. In De- 
moſthenes's oration againſt Ariſtocrat s, 


whom he accuſes of tranſgreſſing a de- 


eree, he uſes the præter- perfect vahablb ne, he 
Has trumſgreſſed, or the aoriſt vaebn, he trum 
greſſed, juſt as he conſiders the tranſgreſſion 
ef the decree, either as preſent by its ef- 
fects and conſequences, or ſimply as paſt. 

The examples I have given, I hope, are 


ſufficient to explain my meaning con- 
cerning the uſe of theſe two tenſes. I will 


however give two more; one from the 
| tranſlation 
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tranſlation of our Bible, and the other Ci 11. 9 
from Ariſtotle's philoſophicab works. The FE.) 
tranſſators of our Bible, though, as I ob- = 
ſerved before, they may not have perfectly 1 
underſtood the original, did certainly under 171 
ſtand their on language very well; and ac- 
cordingly I hold the Engliſh Bible to be the WW 
beſt ſtandard of the Engliſh language we 9 
have lat this day. In tranſlating that pious 1 
ſentence of Job; after every thing was taken 1 
from him, they make him ſay, Ihe Lord = 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blefſed l 
be the name of the Lord: where we have both 
tenſes! moſt properly uſed. If in place of 
gat, the aoriſt, they had uſed the com- 
pound tenſe hath. given, it would have 
been improper; becauſe what the Lord 
gave was: at that time taken away, ſo that 
the action of giving, could not in any 
next verb tale, is moſt properly in the 
compound tenſe, becauſe his wealth then 
continued to be taken away. But if he 
had ſaid ſo after he had got back his 
mak it would not have been proper, 
and he mnuſt have ſaid, the Lord gave, and | 
the Lord-took _— ien the action of 
211. fOr 506...: 9100 owt 99g Labin 
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taknig was then altogether paſſed, with 


out any conſequences of it remaining. 

The other example is from Ariſtotle's 
that makes bodies deſcend,” he ſays , Kyu 
Ka: zene," It moves it, and has moved it; by 


which he means, that while the body gets 
continually freſh impulſes from gravity; it 
retains the former impulſes, | ſo; that the 


power is always accumulating, andthe 
motion conſequently always accelerating ; 
and our modern diſcoveries have aſcertain- 


ed that the velocity is as the ſquare of; the 
times. Here therefore the prater-perfe&t 
tenſe is moſt properly uſed to denate! that 


the conſequences of. the, Wu. ee 


3; r. a bes ay $a —— is an | 


uſe of this tenſe in the imperative mood, 


very frequent in Euclid, who,, When he de- 


ſires you to. make a diagram, uſes, the 
word yypap%.; which imports, firſt, that it 


ſhall be deſcribed, and then being deſcri- 
bed; ſliall continue to etc demon- 
ſtration. * 59 3 

The Latin EDGES, : among. its other 
defects; has but one tenſe to expreſs both 
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the aoriſt and the præter- perfect 3 for Jeripf Cir 
— 


with them ſtands for both H and) 
Vehn f Hl do not n as ſome — 
rians ſeem to do, that the Latin is a cor- 
ruption of the Greek, as the French or I. 
talian are of the Latin; but I think it is 
a; dialect of the Greek, which came off 
from the parent - language, and was 
brought to Italy by Enotrus or Evander 


before the Greek was perfectly formed; 


and particularly before their grammarians 


had learned to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 


fimple paſt, has the paſt WINE takes in 
the preſent.” ere 


There is one very peculiar uſe which whe = 


Latins make of their preterite, obſerved by 
Mr Harris, by which they not only do not 
include the preſent, but exclude it; fo that 
che tenſe is neither an aoriſt, ich does not 


exclude tlie preſent, nor is it a præter- perfect, 
which does include the preſent, but ſome“ 
e betwixt che two. In rhis ſenſe Virgil 


15. gnisd aH oh 54 lt 


ee e perii, fo common aw Latin eo: 


22 the perſect has undoubredly the meaning 5 
915 præter Perfect in Greek. Alſo in that pallage 6 
Virgil, where: Dido ſays, Viri, et quem tedbrad cub ſum 

Harruna perggis vixi undoubtedly ſignifies: egi. I her 

lieve however it is more commonly uſed in an aoriſtical 


ſenſe; and accordingly it is always the hiſtokicah tenſE in 


ſays, 
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C. 11. fays — PULT Ilium, K gele- 


vivite 8 memores et vivite noſtri, feve 


ERIMUS: ſiue Mos fata F UISSE: volent. And 


in the ſame ſenſe Cicero ſays of the conſpi- 
rators whom he had put to death, Vixe- 


rant, in all which inſtances it is evident, 


that the tenſe excludes the preſent... vic 

But there is a ſenſe in which both the 
Saad Latins uſe the aoriſt, which 
I have not yet mentioned, and which, ! 


think is not commonly obſerved: it is to 
expreſs, that the action is of a nature to 


happen frequently, and not at any deter- 


mined time, either paſt, preſent, or to 
come. Thus Iſocrates ſays, One xpong J. 
ne nde 76 gene ound. And Horace, ſpeak- 
ing of the exerciſes and labours that it was 
neceſſary to undergo in order to gain a 
prize in the games, lays, Qui cupit autalan 
cuſſu contingere metam, multa TULLT,FECIT= 
gue pucr, SUDAVIT E ALSIT, ABSTINUIT 
venere ct vino, GC. Again Virgil ſays, 


Non. aliten quam qui adverſo vix flunne len- 
bum remigiis Jubgit : it} brachia forte RE 
| MISI'T,,. atgue illum in præceps prone, rapit 41 
wveus amm; where it may be obſerved, that 


'the perfect remit is joined * * N 
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tand rapit ; ſo that it C. 11. 
ſent fubigi apit ; ſo that it appears C. 11 


the Latins expreſſed this frequency of ac- 
tion at indetermined times by the preſent, 
(as we do commonly in Engliſh), as well as 
by the perfect. There are many more 
paſſages to be met with, both in Greek 
and Latin writers, in which this tenſe oc- 
curs, and which are not to be explained 
unleſs we give to the tenſe the ſenſe I have 


mentioned. an fo much for the firſt com- 


| pounded tenſe. 
The next is called the Re ; 


ant ind a 1 of the 1 with ys 


| tion!” Had written, here yd) haue 


both the preterite of the auxiliary verb, 
and the paſt participle of the principal 


verb. It expreſſes, that the action of the 
verb is paſſed, not only with reſpect to 
the preſent n9w, but alſo with reſpect to 
another action likewiſe paſt; ſo that there 


is a fecond paſt action plainly implied in 


the tenſe, and which is always expreſſed 


either in what follows or goes before in 


the diſcourſe,” Thus when I ſay ſimply, 


I had written "my letter, it is evident I 


eker to ſore olive" * of Werne "and Ler- 


Vor. I. . 
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G.:1.t; E-bold;: that the times of thoſe two paſt 
| actions are joined together, ſo as to make 
only one paſt time; and the only difference 
Iknow betwixt this tenſe and the preter- 
perfect is, that in the place of the preſent 
being joined to the paſt, ſo as to make of 
the two but one preſent time, the laſt paſt 
here is joined to the firſt paſt, ſo as to 
make together but one paſt time. The 
firſt action therefore mult be preſent, in one 
of the ways above deſcribed, when the laſt 
action happened, in order to make the uſe 
of this tenſe proper. And as thoſe two 
tenſes have ſo great an affinity, we ſee, 
that in the learned languages, the pluſ- 
quam- perfect is formed from the preter- 
perfect, as tyrypager from yeypapa, and e 
Pee from eri. ut 500051 
The laſt combination I mentioned, Was 
that of the paſt with the future, where 
we are to underſtand, that the action is 
bkewiſe future with reſpect to the time of 
another event, likewiſe future; ſo that 
veith reſpect to the preſent time, that is, 
the time of the ſpeech, it may be ſaid to 
be a combination of future with future: 
1 hun * a 25 compoſition in 
yo | Greek 
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Greek as well as Engliſh :: for in Greek C. 11. 
they ſay, YEYpaper g, and in Engliſh, 7 wo 


ſhall have written, where the junction of 
the future and paſt is manifeſt from the 
expreſſion; but the Latins have been ſo 
lucky as to hit upon one form of the verb 
to expreſs it, ſcrigſero. The tenſe plainly 
expreſſes a future action, and it implies an- 
other future action, with reſpect to which 
the firſt future action is paſt, and which 
other future action is always expreſſed in 
ſome; part of the diſcourſe. Thus when I 
ſay, 1 ſhall have written the letter, it 
plainly expreſſes a future action, and alſo 
that it is paſſed with reſpect to ſome o- 
ther future action; and if I add, when he 
20] com in, then I expreſs n _ 
ſecond future action. 

This is the beſt account I am ab to 
give of the tenſes of verbs; in which 1 
have taken no notice of the ſecond future and 
ſecond aoriſt of the Greek verbs; becauſe I 
agree with thoſe grammarians who think 
that they have no ſignification different 
from the firſt futures, and firſt aoriſts, 
and are no more than the obſolete preſents 
and imperfects of the old theme of the 


na were ſtill retained after the 


491 "> RS new 
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theme came into uſe, but were uſed as 
ifferent forms of the future and aoriſt; ſo 
that they only ſerve to enrich the a8 | 
gy, and make the ſourids of this ſo va- 
rious part of ſpeech, ſtill more various. 


Neither can I admit that there is any ſuch 


tenſe in the Greek, or any other lan guage 


that I know, as what is called in the Her- 


uſed), which is ſaid to be the inceptiue 
FR preſent. 1 know there are inceptive ver bs 


mes the inceptive, ſuch as ua yaper, or 
rather yader, ( for that is more commonly 


in Latin, as there are deſiderative verbs in 
Greek; but there is no form of any other 
verb that expreſſes either the one or the 
other. For as to pos Men, it is plainly 
à future, as much as cripturus ſum; and 
the only difference that I know betwixt it 
and yy is, that ao not only expreſſes 
futurity, and therefore is joined with the 
future infinitive, but alſo very oſten im- 
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vlao nao son 

Should be ſorry if the reader thought 
that I gave the doctrine of the Greek 
tenſes, laid down in the preceding chapter, 


for a diſcovery of my own. All I pretend 


3s, to have explained more fully, I think, 
chan has hitherto been done, what the an- 
tients have delivered upon this ſubject; 
and particularly Theodorus Gaza, whom 
reckon among the antients, though he 
lived as late as the fifteenth century, on 
account of his learning, and the elegance 
and accuracy of his Greek ſtyle. He has 
left us a Greek grammar in that language, 
wherein he has explained ſome things be- 
longing to the art, in ſo maſterly a man- 
ner, chat while I am reading him, I am 
ſometimes diſpoſed to forget the refugee 
Greek, and think that it is Ariſtotle I am 
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THE ORICOIN AND Part II. 


G2: ſtudying. He is ſhort upon the tenſes, as 
upon every thing elſe, and has given us 


little more than definitions of them, but 
ſuch definitions as * e * nr 


1 home: WN WIS ad! 


The preſent he FS 5 FEB bo 4. 


764; from which it appears, (that being im- 


perfect, was, according to his notion, of the 

eſſence of the preſent time. Nor Hoopdds 
ſeem to have any idea of a preſent that was 
abriſtical, that is, did not determine he- 


ther the action was perfect or imperfect, 
any more than of a en en 
only inceptive. een OY JOa bug 
His definition of this beter heile 18, 
d rußtu nber % X07} re TY eorrorer, Here 18 
plainly laid down the compoktion which (I 
ſuppoſe in this tenſe, of the preſent and the 
paſt; but with this reſtriction and Hmita- 
tion, that it muſt have been lately Paſt; 


that is, it muſt have happened in a por- 
tion of time paſt which connects with 


che preſent now, not being divided from 


it by any boundary or limit, Which I 
have made to be an eſſential part of the 
figrification of chis tenſe. Fle fürther 
ſays, that it muſt be Preſent as well as 


paſt ; but then it muſt not be gôihg en, 
{ 260, | which 


Bock I. PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 
which is the caſe of an ai 


Thar the meaning of this expreſſion, 
the perfect of the preſent, is no other than 
that the action, though preſent, muſt not 
be imperfect OT. going On, but perfect | and 
complete, is evident from the ſame Au- 
thor's definition of the imperfect tenſe, 
viz. 7 a trapœrt rate X04} AC TY TUARDXNAYYE 3 by 
which this tenſe is diſtinguiſhed, firſt, 
from the preſent, which is ara, or; im- 
perfect likewiſe, but then it 1s 7% ria r, 
and not TY THPOX NES, that 1s to ſay, of the 
preſent, not the paſt ; and ſecondly, it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the preter- perfect, 
by its going on, and not being preſent. 
And the names given to thoſe two tenſes, 
agree with the definitions of them: for in 


Greek the preter- perfect tenſe is called. 


Tepaxeyue0c; Which ſignifies Hing bgſide, der 
noting chat the action, though paſt, is 


belide or contiguous to the preſent; and 


the imperfect is called raf, that is, 


e. naed, or going On, by which it is eſ⸗ 


ſentially diſtinguiſhed from the Preteg 
| pertect,, 25 Arrak + irif 10383 2781 

«Ds, Clarke, in bis edition, of, Homer, 
doidw has 


ion expreſſed by C. 14. 
the preſent tenſt but it muſt be comple - 
red; ſo that ĩt is paſt, perfect; and preſemnmm 
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+0. Tre ORIG" AND Part ll. 


C22 has Sion ne, in one of his notes upon the 
e beginning of the Iliad, a perfect ſyſtem, ab 


— 


rn or Stereo in Greek, is an 


he ſeems to think, of the tenſes of the Greek 


language, not without a good deab of oſten- 


tation, and reprehenſion of other gramma- 
rians. He divides all time, as I do, into 


paſt, preſent, and future. He alſo makes 
the diſtinction of the action being perfect: 


or imperfett ; but then he applies this diſ- 
tinction to the preſent, which I have 
ſhewn is by its nature, and according to 
the definition of Theodorus Gaza, always 
imperfect. And the examples that he 
gives of a preſent action being perfect, 
will apply only to an action that is paſt, 
but is conſidered as eb in a 


ner above explained. f ts. 


I cannot agree e hit 8 that 


imperfect future. For I think chey are 
clearly aoriſtical, not determining whether 


the future action be perfect or imperfect. 
And as to the account he gives of cenavero, 


1-ſhall have ſinpel, dat it is o pen fur 


ture, it is an improper deſeription of the 
tenſe, becauſe it does not fully expreſs its 
aer for the future action XD 1 i 


Bock I. PROGRESS or LANGUAGE, 


pleted, bur it is paſt with reſpect to ano- G. 145 
cher action; ſo that it is truly a compound- 99 


ed time, ſuch as I have explained it, of 
en the paſt; by which we are 
rſtand, as J have already obſerved, 


ee ind thes times are future with reſpec 


to che aba, when I ſpeak, but the one is 
paſſed with reſpect to the other. And I 
have alſo obſerved, that this is a com- 


one word, nor can they expreſs it other- 
wiſe than as we do, by a circumlocution, 
ſuch as $3anmmo; icht, in which the com- 
Nen is op as cole: as hs our EY 


Wy 


2 


D Clarke 5 account alſo of POS on 


perfect is very incomplete; for all he ſays: 
of it is, that it is the perfect of the paſt. 
Bat that definition does not diſtinguiſh © iT | 
ſafficiently from the aoriſt ip, which may 
be uſed to expreſs an action as perfectly paſt. 
as that expreſſed by the plu-perfeiinipminent” 
But the true notion of that tenſe is what 1 
have given, namely, that it is a compo- 
lition of che paſt with the paſt, both paſt 
reſpect to the time when IL. N 
hä one paſt with reſpect to the other 
And thiere is this further, ar- ee 


We II. 7700 ſerved 


pounded tenſe that the Greeks have not in 
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<© NAT. ſerved in the Gretck plu; perfect that 


Id Perf. fing 


the” actien it expreſſes is not only paſt; 
withireſpeR to another time like wiſe paſt, 
bar it is to be conſidered as preſent in one 
or other of the ſenſes above mentioned at 


that other paſt time. In ſhort it is the 
preter- perfect applied to a paſt time, in- 
ſtead of being applied to the preſent. And 


in this way many uſes of this plu- 
perfect tenſe in Greek that ſeem extraor- 
dinary, may, if I am not much miſtaken, 


be eaſily explained. It will not Howey ver 


explain the uſe of this tenſe in ſome 
ges of Homer, if it be true that the tene 


there is really the e BY this 
L hold. not to be the dale. . W ee 


* 


Ee) hus 


"PET 15 1 8 


ne 8 in Homer L allude to, nr hates 
ing. In the firſt Thad,. ipeaking of Jupiter, he ſays, 
4 Axio Snv ze ro- err & mbero ovary” 203 0004 bo 
„e n ofly ant 0 e 199 37 ung ! 
Neu ners is FOR by all I Has 
I know, to be the plu- perfect of the verb guas aid 
"Uherelore, according to my notion of the meaning of that 
tente, Thould fignify, that Jupiter Fad" been nig, and 
0% Her" ting” flint; a ſenfe which khe paſſage will 
not bear. But I ay, that , is not" there the pla- 
Perfect. bit tlie firſt aoriſt middle, chic is Faure im the 
and by 4 Tyncobe #5} in che ſume tlantier 
as dar is the 3d perl, ſing, of the 1ſt #6r6 iddle fem 


: 1 2916 HIS 8 U get, 


Bbok I. PROGR ESS OH LANGUAGE, 58 


Thus it appears, that the general prin- C, 12. 
ciples of the Doctor's ſyſtem are errone- SIP 
ous]: and his explanation of the particular 
tenſes is to me not at all ſatis factory; for 
he does not ſo much as attempt to explain, 
otherwiſe than by giving examples, the 
difference betwixt the aoriſt and the præ- 
ter- perfect. And he makes a difference 
betwixt the firſt and ſecond future in 
Greek, which * does not ex Ong even my 


18 ict donn von an 


1 4 
del, atcording to Fullibins!: By a like > ack oF 
make bm and Bh “, to be "Bb . in 2, the tol- 


Se earns 115 2c 4 ono 18 

Hee Ker Ap. Ae kan laalenne „ 

1 mg Jie hof ee read v pnpeic ro- 24 

Mirpne C, iv igoper, Teure Aeg. ict dm e 2100 1 

20 AT 'H oͤ TIGTTOY tpuro, Oct 7p9 de eic K ig 5 
Axporarov 7 ap otfos rrypane eo pœrog. 


II. 4. v. 135.—6. 


le Wie plain that the plu- perfect will make no fenſe. 
But the truth is, that Zamero is the 2d aor. middle, form- 
ed from the verb ws, im the ſame manner AS + foTafeny 
is from the verb 7-1. And spree is the firit aoriſt 
middle of the verb gende, the word being ipaczro, and by 
; {fyncapes, pero, Or pp te, Or I prpeie ro. And with this 
account of theſe: two tenſes agrees the tenſe that juſt 
goes beſore, viz, row, and the two that follow alter, 
Aserero And derade; and ſo the whole paſſage i ist. uniform 
and plain. And it may be obſerved, that there is, 2 F 
particular propriety, in, making Macro the middle wier 
ſon chat it denotes; that the arrow fixed, itſelf, or r lodged : 
in the breaſtplate. 211 to gu g bg offs 2! erk as | 8 
ONE. U 2 examples; = 
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9 . 9 examples; nor indeed is it poſſihle to ex- 


12 


plain it, as there is truly no difference be- 
twixt them. Then, in order to adjuſt 
his ratio temparum, as he calls it, to cer- 
tain, paſſages in Homer, he gives a mean- 
ing to the plu- perfect, ſuch as I am per- 
ſuaded it has not in any language of tlie 
world ; for he makes it to ſignify the/qwect 
performance of the action. Thus, ſays he, 
ten, the aoriſt, ſignifies no more hut ſimply 
he went ; but te cb mel, the plu- perfect, de- 
notes that he went quickly and ſuddenly, 


Or, 48 Wee expreſs it in English, WAS gone 


be a mere imagination of the Doctor, 


founded upon a miſapprehenſion of the 


* 


tenſe of the verb, or N of ne verb 


RE. | „ | 801811 
r. | f N (HON to 5 "LS, N | 


; 's The Doctor Comb not to ans, known, or. not to 
have attended to it, that the Greeks were in uſe to form 
new verbs from almoſt every tenſe of the old verb, and 
particularly from. the præter · perfect, both active and 
middle. Thus from the præter : perfect middles;mermyze, 
of che verb ve, they formed a new verb, Which we 
have i in Homer, mere; and of the ſame; kind are verhnx, 
F2 boch likewiſe Homeric verbs. From wind, the 
perfect middle of the obſolete verb gab, vrcino they 
e the, verb ve pero, OF by ſyncope rep, Whichiaecars 
ſo often i in Homes 35006; rainy: the ſame tenſe of the old 
. 

. 100 


* 


Boek J. PROER ESB OF LANGUAGE. 
Though E have thus animadver 


of: the Doctor's ſyſtem, I muſt allow Hirn 
the merit of being the . firft of the mo- 
derns, ſo far as I know, that has attempt- 
ed to form any thing like a rational ſyſtem 


upon this ſubject. And I muſt: confeſs 


likewiſe, , that he was the firſt who 
ſet me a-thinking upon it. He was a 
man of acute parts, and a good metaphy- 
ſician: but that was the occaſion of his 
error; for it made him imagine that He 
could, without other affiftance,” form 'a 
ſyſtem of grammar, or of any particular 
part of it; whereas, if he had been a man 
leſs ingenious, he would have taken, it is 
likely, the aſſiſtance of the antient gram- 
marians, whoſe footſteps we cannot quit 
in ſuch inquiries without the greateſt ha- 
zard of going wrong; and then he would 
have avoided 220 errors 11 has Halen, 5 no 


rrTot 03 944 fi 
a 4166; terreo, ; which is found i in Hoi ep 9 855 
che verb commonly in uſe, gc. And according to the 
ſams atialogy, from the præter · perfect eien, Of the verb 
cab, or, as it is how uſed, Coro, they formed 'a'new verb, 
BiEnmay of which EC is the 3d perſ. of the preſent; ; Hil 
therefore the Doctor might as well have made 4 "plu 
perfect of | Teravye, rern K, Tere, which, by all”; gr 
Marians; are allowed to be in the preſent 05 


dir 8 | upon 
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TN OATCO N AN Part II. 


42 upon this ſubject of the retiſes and if he 


1. 


had ſtudied more diligently th antient 
commentaries upon Homer, he would 
bave corrected ſeveral blunderi ring tranfla- 
tions, which he has given "a; alen 
e of Hein ace 150 vlan ah nf +69 


; OT” , 5 1 >.< 
NPE 14 * Py, . bg 142 * 9 4. 3 11 f 5 


54 de dh eduters ber db ccdfiented >, Gredenftbsg 
may appear to many not a littie raſh, I vill juſtiſy it hy 
two inſtances taken from the ſame page of his tranſlar 
tion of the firſt Iliad. We 527 ee to r 
nnn 3 55 


bel thy Cardin, ov Id rave V his! Let — 5 n 9 3481 
ae be es Ax i oN, 5g A rn Ii, 


Kees A rixerai roco Aαν˙ . ns 395514) JOS, 31 


* x7 


which Dr Clarke has tranſlated thus, - 1 In 


nt 50 s 
nid, tu autem compeſee / vam ir am . ver e io 
Precabor Achillem deponere iram, g au, magnuny am, | 
Propugnaculum Achivis eſt belli mali. b Hier 


3 intelligent reader, though he do not dnderllafd 
Greek, may perceive that Neſtor uſes a x very bony 


40 war. If this \ were Homer's Aang NE Gln — 


in this paſſage at leaſt, deſerve the commendation Which 


Ariſtotle gives him, of excelling all other poets in ſee 


and argument, as well as diction, ac a? Nane = 2004 


bruce. Patic. It is not therefore eaſily to be debe. 


ved. that | ſuch was Homer” S meaning. "Butfurther) 14% 
that the words will not bear this meaning, "and that 


Poctor bas conſtrued them improperly, bn he has 
made Mprower, to; govern 4 Ar, and tranſlated then pre- 
CAB. Aebillem; far 1 deny that 8 either in the 


_uſe of Homer, bh of any other Greek writer, obern the 


5 4 


Book l PrOGRESS: O Lanctacr, 


1s impoſſible that the Dodtor « can be right in 8 tranſla- 
tion of the paſſage 
Bur what — of it? A Fenn 
Profeſſor, of my Acquaintance, conſtrues xe with a xh, 


and unde erſtands it to be a requeſt to Agamemnon, fo 
tay afide' bis anger Again Achilles. And 1 obſerve; that 
it is in this ſenſe that Euſtathius underſtands the paſſage. 
But there are two objections to this meaning of it, one a- 
riſing from the ſenſe, and the other from the words. For, 
itt the firſt place, it is ſaying the ſame thing twice, Ne- 
ſtor having, juſt i in the preceding verſe, exhorted Aga - 
menmon to appeaſe his anger; and accordingly Euſta- 
thids acknowledges that it is τ . But a repetition 
of the very ſame thing, in the very next line, is not a- 
greeable to the manner of Homer, nor of any ſenſible 
writer. 2dlly, ＋* ſay, 'that x οο A RN for Nonov nar” A X 
is not Greek, and cannot be jullified by any good autho- 
rity. Rejecting therefore this interpretation likewiſe, I 
embrace one ſuggeſted to me by an ingenious gentleman 
of Glaſgow, Mr John Young, who is yet no profeſſor, 
ür wf we Ven deſerves to be one. He conſtrues A5 
with pv, and underſtands the meaning of the paſſage 
tobe, requeſting Agamemnon 1% forgive Achilles for his 
Faſian. That the words A x efercev KoR will bear this 
meaning, (and indeed I think they can bear no other), is 
evident from a. paſſage of Herodotus, whom I hold to be 
the beſt interpreter. of Homer's. language. It is where 
Mardonins. 1 ſends a meſſage to the Athenians, in the 


6 31701 4 135 714 * 7 8464 


114 


name of bis waſter Terres, making him ſpeak to "them 


thus, S, "LOHNAIOIEI TA'E *AMAPTAAAZ Tas 7 bens kg zt Yes 


e MAN AN METIHMI,. hb. 8. cap. 140. And the fenfe 
9H, the, paflage,. thus. underſtood, is worthy of Homer: 


Neſtor brit, defires Agamemnon to appeaſe his own 


anger, 
Tops joined with. deev0cg, and then he beleeches Rim to for- 


Hive Achill 185 his ; pabon ; and to \ perſuade . A \gamemnon to. 
$9 lo, ohe. Rs es a very 2 argument, viz, chat Ac chifles 


. 


yhsb 


for l, ünderſtand there is an emphaſis i in the word- 


159 
dative, but always the accuſative. And if this be ſo, it 8 12, 
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— uſe to the Greeks, And in this ſenſe the 
Brevia {cholia, aſcribed to Mycellus, ſeem to underſtand 
the paſſage, for they render yvuiy by evyxoprons. 


The other paſſage in which the DQottor miſtakes the 
introns juſt follows, in the anſwer which a- 


memnon makes to Neitor, | ; * 
1 N IN IE = * 12 den * Ii W F 


XY Inns = 4% 5 3 *% 


ANN 08" ay P. Ta Tp: TAVTAY met Day, 
* 3K. duty ev . Wexe; #dvreo ot 3 * v VRP 


Hai Jt anwuaiver* ariv & Teen bas do. E < \ N 8 CJ 
Where the Doctor has tranſlated the la n in this 
2 


oa 1 rr perfuaſurum ey! Ix. 
Here "nay is a double error, For, in the firft —— 
Doctor ſuppoſes the perſon to be changed from the 
ta the third; for he underſtands it to be, Eg g he 
zen pute eunt Li. e. Achillem] minime penſuaſurum. Ee 
in Greek there never is a change underſtood of the per- 
ſon of the verb governing the infinitive 3 but if there Bet 
4 Changes it maſt be expreſſed ; ſo that if tbe fwotils. 
were to he explained as the Doctor explains them, hr 
pronoun of the third perſon ſhould have been expreſſe 
and they ſhould have run thus, 47. e age, 
24,” The: verb rn, in the middle voice, never ſign 
to perſuade, but 40 obey, which i is agreeable t to the re a 
Ggnification of the middle voice, | as if it were to gin, 
ae , elf ts do any thing. The meaning therefore f 


1 de not think that 11; ſhall. ey hin - 


theſe, 4 aer or, that [ fall. be LHerſuaded by bi 1 
theſe . And I am the more ſurpriſed, * at t 


Doctor has miſtaken the ſenſe of the word: ALES 7 


* he: has rendered it rightly a few lines alter, 640 
ere Achilles 2 2 to A ane; ; 
when 7 Sen keg + boom 


— 705 Day e. ET rosie bai obe. | 
Wich ths Doctor 1 has tramflateti iin JG 1 40403 54 
oat dare 2p pn mt ibi obtenperutu ur pas 
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verbs, — Enumeration of the mrs thing 
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HE des nd of verbs, as "they 


1 are ET called, are no other 
than thoſe energies of the mind of the 
peaker, which I have faid are eſſential to 


* werb. ex preſſed by different forms, or 
ns of it. Of theſe I have only 


\Ehriohed three; affirmation,” expreſſed 1 7 
the mod called the zudicative;. wiſhing, or 
praying, expreſſed by the optative 3 and com- 
; mand, ex Exp xpreſfled by the imperative. The 
interrogative is reckoned by ſome mee 
the moods; but as it is not expreſſed by 
any different * form of the verb, but only 
by, particles, (AF - by: A certain arrangement 
of the words, Ido not chuſe to call it a 


mood: and for the fame reaſon T do n not 


exp 


reckon a potential mood; which. even in 


Greek is denoted by no infection of the 


n by che potential or contingent 
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8 Particle 2, and if Latin ir is not exæpreſſec 
0 all, (otherwiſe than by a circumlocu- 
tic, as they have no ſuch particle. The 
fabj unctive I rank under affirmation "for 
it else an affirmation qualified. The 
indicative affirms abſolutely; but che af- 
firmation of the ſubjunRive is \conneaed 
with, or dependent upon ſome otlier affir- 
makion. I therefore divide affirmation into 
two moods ; che indicative, affirmifig ab 

| fotutely ; ; the ſubjunctive, are rela- 
tively or conditional? #19901 „ibn 
© Ks to the infinitive, T Bold te to Be n 
mood, though it be common cated 45; 
| Besaufe it exprefſes no energy of ef kad t 
of the ſpeaker, but fmply* the action f 
the' verb, with the addition of tithe. IT is 
TE EM either uſed Gas" a nöün, reit 
ſerves to connect che verb, iti ae 


=O IST G8 * en Sint to T23 
iter 4282 RIF IEEE £10 4 AI. F 
$4. 3-3 $I Fatt = ; Ts 1 £25 wel 75 49181. 6 
* When. "this mad or relative affirmation is 4 A 


| contingency. dependent upon will or inclination, the 92 


| tative/mbod is commonly uſed in;place of che ſubjuoftiye, 


| Rt, eſpecially by the Attic Writers; But, i i ar 
= R that the o opentive mood is never once es y 12575 
ough the” ſubjunctive be Trehuer gel 


 FealdiwWef which is; that in mathematics een, irc. 
Sac ee r Krrxxdenf upon homan wil bus grenyptbing, 
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cker verb. on a noun, and ſo is uſeful in 9 


yntax . 415 LS va NE pj Et N. 34786 "Ie 3k 
It is ſaid, chat, in. Engliſh, We have no 
moods, at leaſt none expreſſed by, the 
form of the verb; and it is true, that in 
the preſent uſe of the language we make 
but little diſtinction of moods; but i in, the 
older Engliſh writers, particularly Milton, 
IJ obſerve a ſubjunctive mood conſtantly 
uſed in the preſent tenſe; but it is no other 
than the firſt; perſon; of. the preſent of the 
| indicative, without any variation of num 
ber or perſon, ; Thus Milton ſays, Al- 
* thoughT love; 3 Though thou love; Though 
he loye;“ and many writers {till preſerve 
that uſe, at leaſt 3 in the third perſon. n 
„The French have 2 regular ſubjunctive 
mogd, which I think is a great beauty in 
their language; but the uſe of it is a mate. 
ter of ſome nicety, which very few fo- 
reigners e. ſpeak the ee 1 
ty ST noieRTopy wh Hip 
"OF nene and fn I have 1 8 
uncler the article of the noun. In the 
Ken 3 the numbers in verbs 
are marked in che ſſame way as in nouns, 
W. b by inflection; and the three perſons 
a diſtinguiſhed likewiſe in that way, 
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Q. n 9 This ſhortens che expreſſion. in thoſe ved | 
guages, by making the uſe Wiebe m 


ft neceſſar y, beſides the advantage 
gives them in the variety of compoſitions 
and arrangement which it allows. in 
Eugliſh, as we have but very little varia- 
tion of our. verbs, they muſt always be 
accompanied by cheir nouns on pronouns; 
and not at a great diſtance neither for 
fear of miſtake O ambiguity. 194 345 180% 
As the French have the numbers and per- 
ſons of their verbs regularly marked by in- 
flection, it appears to me ſupriſin that they 
do not avail themſelves more of ſuch an ad- 
vantage, but have cheir compoſition rather 
more ſtin EC antl uniform than OUTS Y and 
this; too by way of improvement of their 
ftyle; for, in their antient writings, there 
is a much greater variety of ſtructure and 
freedom of compoſition, particularly in 
their old poetry; and therefore I prefer 
what: has been of late written in What 
they call file de Marott, (che name'ithey 
give to the ſtyle of their old poetry), ſuch 
as Fontaine's tales and fables, to their 
praryiof.a more modern caſt : 
' Atithings in chis fabluriaty "world öf- 
T's el as ac and therefore t Ic 

[+ of 
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of every action of a verb may ſuffer in ãts O, 1.52 
turn that very action, According theres —_— 


fore as the perſon of the verb acts or ſuf⸗ 
fers, the verb aſſumes à different form; 
wich we call a baice. When che perſon 
att, it is the ade voice; when, he i 
fers, it is the palſſrur. Moſt languages 
have mo other; but the Greek has a 
third; called the middle voice, denoting 
Wat the perſon both acts and ſaſters, that 

is to ſay, is the ſubject of his on action; 
by that the verb, in this form, very much 
reſembles the reflected verbs of the French . 
Thoſe who have ſtudied the beauties of the 
Greek language, muſt know very well, that 
this voice gives not only a beautiful variety 
to the inflections of their verbs, but a great 
conciſeneſs and emphaſis to the expreſſion. 
iſ From this account of the verb, we may 
collect the ſeveral things expreſſed by it 
under one view, which may ſerve for a 
full deſcription of it, in place of the ſhort 
definition; I gave before. And it de- 
notes ene as nate, ene ere 
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* This form of the . Lin Greg) "oe not mi 
Aer Agnifica tion; but is ſometimes nothing more 
"th an an active Tomes relembling the de onent v. „N 
Lahn. —d Ku Mer. ie voct media. 3 1 
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6.13 Linclutle exiſtence: for theĩdea of the action 
WW expreſſed by\averb, always implies, as l have 
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obſerved; the idea of exiſtence; and there 
is one verb which denates nothing elſe for 
irs action but exiſtence. 2d, Ihe energy 
of the mind of the ſpeaker concerning 
that action, affirming it, wifhing it; or 
commanding it. 3%, The agent or per- 
ſon acting, and whether one or more. 
xio, The time of the action, and whether 
it be a completed action or not. tu, Phe 
ſubject of the action is alſo expreſſed; if 
it be the ſame with the agent. All thefe 
things are denoted by the ſingle Greck vord 
| bes Ca unr, ſignifying, tf; Aid beat my fi as 
was the cuſtom of the antlents upon o 
caſion of any great affliction; And aſtiy, 
if the perſon ſuffers the action of e e 
inſtead of being the agent, that Alſo: is/ 
ORE by a form of the derb. [Ot 
Though the expreſſion of the Greek 
verb be ſo various and manifeld; yet, As 
Þ*obſerved: before, there ard only t]ꝗů 
things that muſt neceſſarily be expreſſed 
by the verb. The firſt is the energy! 
or afſection of the mind; the ſecond is 
ſoine action, or at leaſt exiſtence. To be 
convinced that, theſe tw] are eſſential to che 


it? g nature 
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nature of the verb]! we may bike tis caſs C. 131 


of al verbal noun; ſuch as curſur in Latin 
and aſk; why it is not a verb as well s 
curro, from which it is derived? and che 


anſwer is plain, chat it expreſſes no energy 


ef the mind of the ſpeaker who pro- 


nounces this word; nor does it affirm that 
the thing exiſts or does not exiſt; nordads 
it command that rt fhould or ſhould not 
extſt3//nov:does'1t willy thar it may or may 
notfexiſt; but ſimply gives us the concep- 
tion of the mind of the ſpeaker. All the 


other things above mentioned may be ex 


preſſed by othier words, as in Engliſh our 
moods, and the greateſt part of our tenſes 

are; And in the ſame manner, numbers, 
——— voices may be expreſſed: and 


they are ſo expreſſed, for the greater part, 


in moſt of the modern languages of Eu- 
rope; but if the word wants the expreſ- 
ſionr of the energy of the mind, and of 
action or exiſtence, it ceaſes to be a verb, 
mean in the common acceptation of the 
Sean teen n _— e an 
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— N alen 
time and place, and other univerſals, ars 


| dls may therefore be called 


the metaphyſical - verb z. and if it e 


veſted of tenſes, moods, and p 
it ds of voices, it would, be the pt 


| al vetbet that mentioned ee 
| en univerſal Song nat m 


tones; ; the; ud — 0 return 60 
the Greek verb: enn 74945. 4 1 
To expreſs all e ee 
mentianed, without any ambiguity tf 
ceſſary multiplication of words, inſtead 
of increaſing it, which we have: ſhewnao 
be the caſe of the barharous languages, 
when. they expreſs ſeveral, things by cone 
word, muſt;, be- eſteemed, by every man 
who attentively conſiders nit, a moſt exe 
gs: art; and it is plainqthat 

t aße been the conrixancg omen 
— ſtudied the nature af things, and 
— diſtinction betwixt 
2e 65 — 


_ _— 


— — tony chat his Greek 
verbis . too artiflcial a thing; and that our 

buſineſs as well, is therefore preferable. This 
ahjection I have alfeady in a great meaſure 


anſwered; and I hall only add here, that 
| late, is in one one ſenſe ſimpler than the 
Englih a, I did beat myſelf, be- 
cauſe it is orte; It is true indeed, that 
| to learn the: uſe of a Greek | verb; . 18 4 
matter of more pains and trouble than to 
learn the uſe of an Engliſh verb, as it 
may be much eafier to uſe: a clumſy, ills 
_ contrived machine, than one complete and 
perfect in all its parts; but if-thislaft . 
machine, when the uſe of it is once learn- 
ed, dan be employed with as little or leſs 
trouble it is certainly preferable. No 
that is the caſe of the Greek verb for 
nobody will deny that it expreſſes, in 
fewer words,” and without tedibus repeti- 
tions bfrthe ſame word; every thing that 
cal abe eApreſſed by the Engliſh verb und 
thut; te ue of it is not ſo very diflicale* to 
be learned, but may be acquired without 
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£113. are very ſure; becauſe we know that the 
„omen and children in Athens poke the 
Attic; as our women and children {peak 
Engliſh; and the people in general were 
noted for elegant ſpeakers, though very 
few of them learned grammar, which al 
a piece of education beſtowed” upon the 
children only of people of the firſt rank. But 
further, I deny that the Engliſh verb, All 
Fiore than the Latin, anfwwers all cher ur- 
poſes of the Greek. For, ini the firſt ack, 
e have no tenſe that anfwers to the GRE. 
ſent patlive' of che indicative among the 
"Greeks. For example, We 0 
Abrrera by any tenſe; for though we 
i i beaten, that is rather the ee 
ect riturrou; denoting” that the cio 18 
finiſhed, not going on, which is Me 
meaning of FUTTO7 21, nor ca 0 re 
otherwiſe than by eircumlocuti oh,” fuc 
MS, they are beating him. And in the fame 
manner, the French muſt fa 5 Ol kk bat, 
lich is not only multiplyiiig doth? , bur 
changing the form of the verb frem 9. 
ae te active. Neither Mave we rde e 
preſent of the paſſive voite, ſüch d 927%. | 
64, any more thin che Latins; för dür : 
Partieiple beuten is hs. belt recipe Rs | 
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much 8. the Latin ver beratus. nd C. 13. 
this, leads me, to, ſpeak of the part fr 


ſpecch nent in order afber * ie 


the particaple., 71 2 105 M1 5104 8 1 AJ. 4 
wa But! before I quit this ſo curious us fubjec of 


by the, — 5 the Greek Fr 


guage, to; obſerve. that ſomething more 


trived, than even the Greek verb. And 


it. doeg not appear to me to exceed the 
power of human art, to form a plan of a 


language more complete in every part than 


the Greek; and ſuch they ſay the language 
of the philoſophers of India, called the San- 


Ferit, actually is, of which I ſhall have oc- 
caſion;to ſay more in the ſequel. As to the 
. have. already obſerved that ſeyeral 
ut whether the 7 would not imbarraſs the 
language too much, and make it too 
e eee and difficult for common, ule, 
3s, hat, I. cannot certainly ſay. But I 
wal mention one or two things, which, L 
Shih, Mays be added. to the Greek verh, 
without any ſuch conſequence. And, 
in, che V, place, * e not only 
pelt e 3Þ 


tn 


ore compound tenſes might be imagined; ho 
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Gr the adectivr, it might alſo have/1genders; 
Fm wich äs che caſe of the Hebrew and Arabic 
verb z ard, as I am told by the learned in 
thoſe languages, occaſions no confuſion or 
imbarraſſment in then, 2dhy, The werbg 
have more moods as well as tenſes; and to 
make the ſtructure of che language com- 
plete, they ſhould have at leaſt one more, 
In order to explain what L mean, it is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, that every language 
that is in the leaſt degree perfect, muſt 
have, beſides the indicative, the impera- 
tive, and infinitive moods, a ſuhjunctive 
-mood,; which is, as I have obſerved, a 
form of the verb, denoting that what is 
| ſignified by it is not afſirmed abſolutely 
by itſelf, but relatively to ſome other verb to 
which it is ſubjoined, and upon which it is 
dependent. And it is a very great defect in 
-onr preſent Engliſh, (for it was not al- 
ways fo), chat this: mood is very little 
uſed, or uſed indiſ criminately with the in- 


5. icative. In Latin they —_—— 
GY mood e of that kind; but in Greek ey 
have; yo, Mz. the fuk panctuve,; properly 
4 called, and the. optative, Wy hich, As- 
bLichaye obſerved, is likewiſe, uſed as 

ea ſuhiungtive. If the preceding on Prin- 
LsiHtell⸗ | _— 


cipal verb, ib in the preſent INEY the Q.irg} 
proper mood of the depending verb is * 
wc anne or if it be in the preter- 
perfect, it is the fame on account of the 
preſent time) which is involved in it, as 

Þ have explained above: but if the prin- 

cipal verb be in ay other paſt time, the 
proper mood of the depending verb is the 
optative. 80 far is very well. But fup- 
poſe the time of the principal verb is 

future bought there not to be a third 
fabjunctive mood for the depend 
But this even the Greek e e es 
but uſes, in place of it, n enn, 
eee nn 0 15 0 
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1 mon grammars it be Tet down inn 
[ th co Jugation of every verb as'a part of it, 
vet tag truly” a ſeparate part of ſpeech ; tr 
it Goes not expreſs any energy of the ind \ 
of the ſpeaker,” which, as F have aid, is 
e 5 eſſential 
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eflential + to, the F _ E a but i i Aeg the 
action c of. che verb, not abſtractedly ag a 
verba noun does, but inherent. 1 in, or be- 
longing t to ſome indefinite ſubſtance and 
therefore 1 have, ranked it under verbs, in 
my large ſenſe of the word, ? and, not ung 
| der nouns.” It has however ſo much of the 
noun, as to have numbers and caſes 5 And 
as it neceſſarily refers to a noun, and may 
be conſtrued with a noun of any of the 
three genders, it has likewiſe, all tho gen- 
ders. It has alſo ſo much of the verb „ Com 
monly 1 ſo called, that it is conſignifican t. f 
time. Although therefore in my divifion. of 
the parts of ſpeech, it TY ranked under the 
verb; yet, in the common diviſion,” it ought 
to be reckoned a part of ſpeech by ſelf, ſe⸗ 
oberg both from verb and ; NOUN. 3 
The adljective, in the common cram 
mars, is very improperly claſſed | ch 
noun; for it is not a noun, for x je ſame 
reaſon that the. participle 18 not a noun, 
Vg. becauſe 1 it denotes primarily A quali 


| or accident inherent 1 in ſome indefinite 9 5 
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ance. It is therefore e joined 8 any fi ub- 


Is Bio 55 { 
ues, with which. it agrees, as, well AS 
4 e participle, | in ee an 
cle, nor is there any differen NE. the 
: 1 8 2 9 
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two,” except chat the participle 18 con 19 C 0.44 
Hificarit of time, which the adjective is "I 
There are Lande adjectives formed by the 
Wicks from verbs, which deſerve a a FAA 
lar notice, as they ſhew perhaps as much as 
any thing in the language, the accurate and 
philoſophical genius of the formers of this 
 Hingnage: But of theſe I will ſpeak in the 
next chapter, under che article of deriva- 
tives. Ne PCs 
' Prepoſitions 1 likewiſe claſs under ae 
a they denote relations of things; not ab- 
ſtractedly, for then they would be nouns, 
but inherent in their ſubjects, ſo that they 
Ate qualities which are not conſidered” as 
Having a ſeparate exiſtence. The chief uſe 
of them, as appears to me, is to expreſs 
relations, which could not be conveniently 
exprefled by the caſes of nouns, ſuch as 
place, lituation, order, and many other 
connedtions of. things, which are obſer- 
ved! by rammarians, in the ſignifications 
the! y e to the ſeveral prepoſitions. They 
ATE, 0 5 great uſe in ſyntax, and 97 


Alis 
vern a caſe , whereby we know the wor 1 
4 


which they refer. Wee ate xn OTE 
2 0 Know the f reciſe meaning K the 

Prepo ofitiens in the Greek language, 7 an 

15 be oe to diſtin . the pro * from 
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2 the figurative; ſign 


fcribing water coming out of the foot of a 


lig Dr Moi dor, Profeſſor of Greek, in the - Vniverſit it of 
Chester. 9 


382 Tux oe wn 1 


matter of: great nicety. — oc 
thing: begun upon this ſubject, bytan au- 
thor very eminent for his knowledge of 
the language; but which I- regret is not 


' finiſhed. The aſs of them 1n compoſition, 


gives a particular beauty and accuracy of 
expreſſion to the Greek language. They 
uſe commonly enough two of theim, and 
ſometimes three, in compoſition wi 
verbs, by which they deſcribe. ſo minutely 
the action. of the verb, that it is really a 


Eind of painting. Thus N 


rock, uſes the word #-x-vps Peas, "by: which 
is. deſcribed, firſt its coming from 5e 
then its coming aut, or cube, and: latly 


its e ee n ee e 


11 40171 1911. | 
FF 1 * 2 7 7 - 1. . $431 7 t LEN LAG Op We LEE ji at 1 zun [he 


bag 


231 g 248 1821 5 Ideas 


cad! Therejolidon). cough e408 with the verb. 


s often ſeparated: from it in the arrangement; particu- 


Jarly by the poets ; and this has ſometimes ted: into mi- 


takes. Thus thoſe _—_— lines Wl Homer, deſeribiag 
. Jupiter's nod, 83145 22d Tx" 535th Us Is for e505 


>| NOK Kerk zuavenot a eee ee 8 0b * | 


: "ApCporieu 4 ua air reg iduattegs Haw f bs 


re, in. a late tranſlation, rendered thus. Ix 2 3 
And with his dark ſhaggy brows che er 


8 $a turn nodded above, &c. where it tar that 1 


tranſlator 
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> Theatverd; as che name im ports 8a ſore A144 
of udſuatt och verb, nd up tom 2 *** 
be ſuch a ſupplement! to the verb; as the 

prepuſition is to the noun; fop it expreſſes 
tircummſtances of Jang place; manner of 


nonog mod 117 Omni woty i  potar 


a me esd ill AFG mate 
Naxkdl by icfelf; and accondingly has rendered it} by the 


HR Eni Hgyepgiiton, ee. What ſenſe this makes, the. 
het 18 19255 e. ut to me it is evident that the pre- 


Wr fh many other inſtances; is“ disjoined x 
— me verblieb; to! that e ſliould underſtand it as if 
it had. been rigen if Us and then it will, lignify, 4b 
g. he nodded, or in conſeguence of what he, ſaid he nodd ded. 
d dttordiny to 175 Eule, Virgil renders it by the voy 
tcohmpatndedowith. the prepoſition ad, viz; annuit; where 
,Jpeaking. likewiſe of Jupiter, Anniit,, et tot 
dope 95 N And we ma Wer e 
dhl e nelt The op) Homer, we have the ſame prepoſiticd 
| Sanne wick che verb, in the word B cle 
ſeribing the ſirong motion :of Jupiter 5 hair, 10 There. 
her error in the tranſlation of this paſt age, Viz, in 
MT: ing bear nod with bjs bronvs, which I think is 
55 he underſtood in Engliſn; whereas it ſhould 
ave 1 5 775 his. bead : for the brows being 10 + 
markable a feature, particularly in a face of great digni- ] 
tho are here / put for che whole head, (as Euſtathius has 
vbſerxed i aby a figure common enough, and well known 
byrt he name of puredoche, or à part for the whole; Nei- 
heb i5!alageurextly trauflated by :dark baggy; for it 
does not at all denote ſhaggy, but only the colour of dan 
gray, ſuch as that of the eye / brows « a dark camplexion- - 
ed man, wal adranced-in vears. 2; x46 N era 
550. eilt bawbast nns 21s) s oat 
22 V's HP Sd word NSA ei drow Das 
21013-1803 cer2qus Ii S22fiw 35 "rods babboo mum 
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C. 1% action, and the like, that cannot conve- 
kniently be expreſſed by the verb. 8. or 


As ſingle words are connected copether 
by the means of caſes and prepoſitions, it 
i fit alſo that ſentences, and members of 
ſentences, ſhould be connected together; 
and for that purpoſe, a ſet of words have 
been invented, called canßfunc tions, which 
though they may ſeem often only to con- 
nect words, yet it 15 truly ſentences that 
they connect. Thus when I ſay, Peter 
and James did fo or ſo, it may ſeem, that 
the copulative and only joins the two 
words Peter and James; but it really joins 

the ſentences, Peter did ſo, and James ard 
ſo. Tbe grammarians divide them; i into, ſe- 
veral claſſes, which, as it is not my inten- 
tion to write a grammar, I will not go os 
I ſhall only obſerve, that though 
Gs all go by the name of com unc tions, 
ſome of them connect, wr JOS not by 
1 e Al at | Ah i i e2l00 
b The Greck ee. bund more in 
= pn than any language I know ; 
and particularly it has two that no other 
language; which I know, has, I mean, . 
and d. They are commonly reckoned of 
that ſpecics of conjunctions, called .adwer- 


JO ouods - 9 * ative. 
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not oppoſition; and the h that precedes, 


as it always Aersg does no more than let 


vou know that ſomething different is to 


follow, but which has a connection with 
What went before. The Greeks too have 
many particles, which appear to a perſon 


not well acquainted with the language te 
be mere expletives. But they are not ſo; 
for many of them not only connect the 
| Tpeech; but allo give an emphaſis and ſigni- 
ficancy to it, which it would not other- 
wife have. Of this kind are bn and 44, of 
which laſt it is very difficult to aſcertain 
tlie preciſe meaning: but it certainly has 
a meaning; and a man much converſant 
i the Attic writers will deſiderate it, if 
it be any where wanting. And accor- 
dinigly H. Stephen has often ſupplied it, 
Where, in the MS, it has fallen out. 
7Phis abundance of conjunctions and par- 
ticles is, in my opinion, one of the greateſt 
deauties of the Greek language; for they 
Make what goes before refer to what fol- 
tows, as well as what follows, to what goes 
before, and ſo make the ſentence perfectly 
cloſe and compact, giving to the words 


the ſame connection that there is in the 
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fatibe. But it is only 4 Herence they mark, C. — 
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C. 1% cheught, and making the ftyle to flow like 
a ſtream in one continued tenor, without 
any ſtaꝑ or interruption. For Iam ſo far 
from thinking that that disjointed Compo? 
much in faſhion at preſent, and of which 
Dns, among the antients, is che great 
Y I, is a beauty, that I am of opinion 
5 18 robe aſfectation of a deformity 317 NOF(18 
there, in my; apprehenſion, any thing 
that more disfigures a ſtyle, or makes it 
more offenſive to a man of true taſte and 
3d gement in writing. The.antients;knew 
3k as. well as Wwe do, and. practiſed it when ; 
it Was proper; but there. is no example of 
any writer in a good age, or indeed of any 
Writer at all, compoſing a whole work 
in that ſtyle, hefore Jacitus: but of, This 
1.4hall peak more here ter. I hall only 
add at preſent, chat one of the greateſt diffi- 
eulties.of compoſing, in Engliſh appears to 
me to be the Want of ſuch connecting par- 
ticles as the Greeks have. We ſee how- 
ever that the older writers in "Engliſh, 
Auch as Mikon and Lord Clarendon, we 
pretty well ſupplied that defect, randowirh 
Auch gegpulatives as they had, havd made 
Alſtyle flowing enough; and agreeable both 
Apithe ear and the  paderfianding, Nor do 
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more to be imitated by the later writers. 
The only part of ſpeech that remains to 
he treated of is, what the Latin gramma- 
rians have added, in place of che Greek 


article, viz. the interjection; as to which 


I ſhall only make an obſervation or two. 
And in the firft place, it may be obſerved, 
chat it expreſſes one of the two things 
which I have ſaid are eſſential to the verb, 
ae the energy or affection of the mind 
of him who uſes it: but it differs from 


the alfection expreſſed by the verb in this, 


that it expreſſes only paſſion; for it is the 
expreſſion of joy, grief, Lurpriſe, or fuch 


like paſſion! 


1:2&ly,” The interjections may be conſidered 
as remains of the moſt antient language a- 
mong men, that by which _ expreſſed 
their feelings, not their ideas. They are 
therefore the verbu that Horace ſpeaks of, 


AS ; e men who 3 908 


_— 4 Null Voce ; ſenſi zue motarent, Ser 
-and were prior to names, which could on- 
dy come after ideas were formed of things. 
And the indeclinable words i n every lan- 
guage, PO EE as nee the 
ob 167% 81 DEI 37 b antient 
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QI. antient languages Without art; fon the- de“ 
clenſion of words is a thing er art, which 
as not practiſed by the firſt men who 


And fo much for the dvi 
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"Greek in that point. — Ihe whole Creek 
13 language derived from foe combinations of 
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Sativa leh of v widths . as 
ſignificant, is into original and deri- 


wative; | What derivation, compoſition, 
and flection are, I have defined in the firſt 


chapter of this book, and I have chere 
ſhewn that they are the three great artifices 
of language. Of flection I have already 


treated at pretty great length; under the 
article of the noun and the verb; and I am 


now to ſpeak of derivation and compoſi- 


bon, both which I hall include under the 
PR AT name 
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name of derivation; the only difference Gr 1 15 
betwixt the two being, that the derivative 
word has only one N whereas the 

compounded word has two. 2 12515 tp 

A language that has no roots or Aerientzum 

at all, which is the caſe, as has been ſnewn, 
of the barbarous languages, muſt be al- 
lowed to be very imperfect. And on the 

other hand a language that has not only 

derivation, but all its roots within itſelf, 

and of its own growth, is undoubtedly, 

in that reſpect at leaſt, a moſt perfect lan- 

guage. Now of all the languages that I 
know, the Greek is in this, as well as 

in other reſpects, the moſt complete. 

The reader may perhaps be furpriſed, 

that in a work ſuch as this, upon univer- 

{al grammar, I ſhould refer ſo often to the 
uſe of any particular language. But he 

ſhould conſider, that my chrief purpoſe in 

this grammatical part of my work, is to 

obſerve what is moſt perfect in the art, 

and hat conſequently was of moſt diffi- 

cult invention! Now, as I am not able 

from theory merely, and a priori, to form 

the idea of a perfet᷑t language, Jhave been 
obliged to ſeek for it in the ſtudy of the 


Greek. What men of ſuperior, genius may 
pl 67 45 EG do 
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been 7. ridiculouſly imperfect, if 1 had 
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Eines welt, thabordiuary eiche 


as unable to conceive the iden —— 
knguage; as to form a high taſte in other 
arts, ſuch as ſculpture and painting wah- 
out having ſeen the beſt works of thoſe 
Eincls that are to be found. It would be 


doing injuſtice to thoſe fuperior minds, 
who have in themſelves the ſtaridard of 


perfection in all the arts, to judge of chem 


by myſelf; but I am confident that my i- 
dea of Perfection in language would have 


known no other language than the moderm 
languages of Europe. It therefore deſerves 
to be conſidered, whether it were Hot 
worth the while of a curious man, aft 


lover of knowledge, but wh Rke me is 0 


liged to look abroad for patterns of pete 
rg to make a ſtudy of the Grech 
language, if it were for no other reaſwi 
but to diſcover what is moſt perfect in the 


miſt curious, a as well a as moſt uſeful, art U 
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fol in Englih owe. have the roots of our 
words ſcattered through different languar 
ges, being either in the old Teutonic or 
Gothic, Which wel do not underſtand, or 
in other languages of Europe, ſuch as the 
French or Italian, or laſtly, in Greek and 
Latigz whereas che Greek, as, I. will eng 
deayour to how. is, complete in itſelf, and 
Bas all its words of its o¼n growth. ,, 
That there is a wonderful generation of 
words in Greek, no body who knows any 
thing of the language can deny. The 
part of ſpæech; for verbs not only beget 
verbs, of which ILhave given ſome. ſpecir: 
mens in a; preceding note, but alſo, 
nouns and adjectives without number, 
which are. produced not only from differ- 
enſes of, the verb, but from different 
ſons of che ſame tenſe. Thus from the 
preter perfect paſſive rene, of the yerb 
"9144, are derived three nouns; one from the 
firſt, perſan, n another from the ſe- £ 


cond, viz, mono ; and a third from he 


third, perſon, yiz morn: And in like man- 


1 21 2 man- Z 
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FR ORO N AND Part II. 
©: 15. yd che Ame rule, and with the ſame-fig- 


mification; according to the different perſons 
of the tenſe from whence they are derived 
For what is derived from the: firſt perſon, 
denotes the effect of the action, or the 
work performed by it; what comes from 


of the agent; and what comes from the 
third, the actor or agent. And not only 
do verbal nouns come from this tenſe, but 
alſo verbal adjectives. Thus from the third 
perſon of the perfect paſſive of the two 
verbs above mentioned, come rome, and 
vfauroc, denoting ſomething that may be 
done, or may be the ſubject; of action; 
and with the addition of another termina- 
tion, viz. ,, they denote; that which by 
ats nature 1s fit to act; for ſuch is tlie 


3 of the verbals reumrotec and panri- 


Et. And from the ſecond perſon of 
This bene, in wn verbs, is derived an- 


Pat). 181 | 715 * n 1* 1 3 98 919115 


| * . Pg 6 in os uſe 2 theft tb Slag! 8 cba 1 
Ales philoſdphical diſtinction betwist them for nolew! he 


tuſes to denote an action which] produces works.that re, 


maiq alter the a action is paſt; whereas vager 1225 8 
action that ends in the energy, and el not be- 


| Rind it. Phis diſtinction 1 #\bnthotied Vefbre in erptin: 
I thy uſe of the * Nn tenſe. | 
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other adijective of different ſignification;; C. 19. 


as, e. g. from E, the ſecond perſon f 


the perfect paſſive of bν, is derived: Ga, 
which fignifies having in itſelf the princi- 


ple of life ; actu, HON potent 14 75 whereas: the 


verbals in 4. denote only that the princi- 


ple is in the thing potentid, nan actu. 80 
that we have derived from one tenſe of 


this verb &; firſt the participle Ci 
ſignifying what has been lived; then &@- 
roc, ſignifying what may be Wed or what 


falls under the category of being lived; 
Zzualy, Crormor, - what may live, OF: has the 


principle of life in it potentially; and laſt- 
ly Cr, that which has actually life in 
it: and there is, beſides all theſe, the pre- 


ſent participle of the paſſive voice Eneuerocy | 


ſignifying what we can hardly expreſs in 
Engliſh, even by a circumlocution; for 
it denbtes that which is in the act of be- 
ing lived at the time we ſpeak. And thus 
theſe ſeveral participles and verbals, deri- 
ved regularly from the ſame part of the 
verb, expreſs this principle of life, conſi- 
—— actively or pathyely, and each 
theſe either au or fotentid. So fruit- 
i che Wb in Greek, and e is the 
I goo 1 547 10 Philo- 
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Oe e onda fove 
This o copious derivation from the 
verb in Greek, naturally leads one to ſu- 
ſpect that it is the parent word of the whole 
language; and indeed I believe that to be 
the fact. For I do not know that iti can be 
certainly ſhown that there is any one word 
that is undoubtedly a primitive, which is 
not a verb, I mean a verb in the ſtricter 
ſenſe, and common acceptation of the word. 
By this the candid reader will not under- 
ſtand that I mean to ſay, that prepoſitions, 
conjunctions, and fuch like words, Which 
are rather the pegs and nails. chat faſten 
the ſeveral parts of the language t ge 
than the language itſelf, are derived from | 
verbs, or are derivatives. of any kind; 
but he will underſtand, chat I mean the 
the names of things, which: are properly 
the words of a language. One thing is 
certain, that many noutis; in our com- 
mon dictionaries, are ſet down ; as primi- 
tives, which are undoubtedly. derived 
from nl 1 © And” not only” are "words 
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con as a 5 whereas moſt certainly it is a deriva- 
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of two or more ſyllables for derived: but G 4% 
— 


even monoſyllables of two or three letters, 
which one ſhould think would be primi- 
tives, if nn in _ _ 
guage *,: | 1 Bont wx 1 75 

34 c 
ſo, but there is good reaſon why it ſhould 
be o; for unleſs we, believe that names 
were impofed 1 I" nenn 
10A ont Rt NX 


"thee, as 1 had occaſion to Serve beer, ft che id 


eric word ts or tc, the perſedt middle of which 


S9 In like manner apres, curſus, is 
one a primitive, and yet it is moſt certainly 


m the old word J%, curro. The word axe » fors, 
| and from +5120, 'guatio, the way in which lots were 
antientiy drawn, as we learn from Homer, Iliad, by 
8 316, In the ſame WAY 9700, occulus, as Euſtathips 


tells ab, is from dc, video; ave, altar, from c, CON 
Hrvo, or ſalvum facis;” And for the ſame reaſon. h A. 
nicus, is from end, amo. And it is moſt certain, that the 


umber of verbal nouns is 7 much oe. than 15 
/ contnbnly 1 | Ii, 
1 J ts ; 003 & 10 Fra Sar: 


* 100 


trom a arora paves 5 ek; an adverb, denoting what! is 
{Song Pr d ſuffered by the heel, from a, define and vp» 
es, is for the ſame reaſon derived from raw, 2 word of 
"hike ſignification ; and 4, terra, a ſhorter word than 
any of them, is from zus, gigno, an old verb preſerved 
00 us in Homer, from Fance va, ad by contraction 75. 


* 


f 


0 | capriciouſly, 


derived | 


* Thus. ,. a name PB an. \ cating. pra, is derived ; 
from bro, led or con ſumo; . %, vultus, from 5 dere or gr. 
| e video; peg tix, ſrom gero, act; 2 4 2. | 
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G.n# capriciouſly, which cannot have been the 

O caſc if the language was the work of art, 

we muſt ſuppoſe char they were framed 

with ſome view to the nature of the things; 

Now how do we know the nature of any 

thing, but from what it acts or what it 

ſuffers; for action and paſſion are obvious 

to the ſenſe, whereas powers and faculties} 

and what conſtitutes the eſſence of things, 

are hidden qualities, Which are no-other- 

wiſe manifeſted, but by thoſe outward 

effects. It was therefore very natural, and 

indeed it was neceſſary, that men, if they 

followed a rule at all in the impoſition of 

names, ſhould denominate things from 

what they ſaw of their operations. Per- 

ceiving, for example, an animal very ti- 

morous, and that was apt to crouch and 

ſquat, and in that way to hide itſelf, was 

it not very natural to denominate ſuch ati 
animal, from a verb which fignifled the | 

action of crouching or hiding? and this 

is the etymology, as I have Ohſerved, of 

the old Greek word for à hart. In like 

manner, obſerving a little infe&t that con- 

\ ſumed wood, it was very natural that 

they ſhould denominate this inſect from 


the verb ſignifying to conjume,, which is 


WOE | the 
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the etymology of the Greek word above C. 15. 
Reg 


mentioned, denoting ſuch an eating worm: 
And the name of our | own ſpecies is deri- 
ved from the action of looking upwards *. 
In like manner, the names of the ele- 
ments are derived from verbs that de- 
note, their e ths and the 8 80 50 
Produce Th: 

--And by- this way of: giving names to 
things, the artificers of language appear 
to me to have followed the order of na- 
ture, and of the invention of language; 
for the firſt words that men uſed, when 
they began to ſpeak, were certainly 9 
Re actions and feelings, 


00” 


—Duibus * vocer Senſu uq ue notarent, * 


2 719) | 
For. to communicate to one another. 4 
feelings, or their operations, was the firſt 
uſe they had for language; and what in 
all probability give birth to the ne 
as I have ſhewn in the proper place. 

This ſyſtem will no doubt appear extra- 
ordinary 00 e ee . who 
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is contained in the common grammars 
and dictionaries; bit SEP — 
thoſewho have ſtudied univerſal 4 
And hive” a more general knowledge'lof 


ae ted 1 che Hebrew, >ind:orherlas 


Tiental languages, will think cies {cheme 
of derivation: not at all e: | 
K ſeems now to be a point agreed amo 


lf the learned in the Hebrew; chat the 


Fo6ts of it are all verbs; and if it be trut 
that there is ſueh a connection, ag I ſup⸗ 
Fee betwixt the Hebrew and the Greeks 

15 fatural to believe that the ſyſtems of 
the” two Lat iguages ſhould” agree in'-this 
Rindamental point, however mich cliey 
may y differ in other particulars. UL 543 10D 
; But how far is this etymology to he 
ar ried? We have ſeen chat verbs! 48 


alas nouns, are derived fromm verbs. 


Where then ſhall we ſtop, and by Hat 
He- Katt” we determine that ſuch a 

weep” is the radical verb, „ and" thut the 5 
_ &hthology goes no Further E Thi 18 

latter dr moſt curious ſpeculation; and 'F 
have formed a fyſtem upon this ſuhject, 
by which I derive the whote” . 
an | 1 g wb @ 1 8 gage 


Hack I. PNOun Ess Of LaNEUAOE. 
guage: frimm combinations in duads f the 


vis are the radical ſounds from which the 
whole Greek! language, various and co- 


Pious as it is, may be deduced. Theſe, du 
ads are themſelves roots: properly ſo 


called; that is words ſignificant; and with 
the addition of other vowels prefixed, and 
of conſonants, each in its order, form all 
the rocts of tlie language. But as the ex- 
plaining this hypotheſis, and anſwering 
the objections which naturally occur to it, 
would lead me into a greater detail of the 
firucture: of a particular language, than is 
— to a work. upon univerſal. g 

J have tchrown what I have, to fax 
upon the ſubject, into a diſſertation by i it 
{elf ; annexed to this volume, which the 
reader learned in the Greek language 
may read if he think proper. I will there- 
for. progeed to à more noble, as well as 
more curious ſpeculation, of which l gave 
adhint inf che beginning of this work, 
namelyi tp inquize, whether words can in 
ena bg! AAA * 09} CE 
Hod 2 177 0d 1 10593) 7 R 555011 ON 3TKG 


- eg Diferpaion 1, 54 8105 4 Agidyx v4 


rich the other five vqwels a; e b e, „ 
them always being lafty ſo chat c, 30 ut ee, 
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of ideas; or vrhether they be not merely 
artiſtcial ſigns, and from inſtitution, not 


F \ Þ 
from nature. 5 Ai Jogn afar 5 fe 
I C3 
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W bether. Wong are. 4 aper Huben. 5 
... only. by inſtitution. —The arguments. fiated 


*, upon. both aides. — Concluſy ton, [hat the Pi i | 
mitiue words of a language. have e not. an 


natural reſemblance, to, the. things. expreſſed 
bi them, but in perfect languages, Were 


.. framed with a view to deriwation aud in- 


[po 8 2941 26 1K 3} ION? 


Sm Teri. + JIE At gr 31 281 
E. TTIO II yd 


TI N all ERS of a art, there is a certain 


1 number of words, for the lignüfation on 
of which we can account, > mean lerivar 
tives; and the more perfect a Ehen. is 
the greater number there is 9: thele , — 
the fewer roots. In the precedin r 
I have faid, that the Greek langus e is 5 

* log 18 
perfect in this, reſpect, that its 


may be carried back to five 1 jr | 


1ST 
vowels, which are roots 0 ves, an 


e Wa 


1 ' : 8 2 8 4 i N by 


1 Af 
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by compoſition with other vowels, and G. 16. 


with ſingle conſonants, form all the roots 
of the language. With reſpect therefore 
to far the greater part of this language, 
we are able to give a rational account of the 
ſignification of the words; but the queſtion 
now before us is, Whether the etymology 
can be carried any further back, and whe- 
ther any ſatisfying account can be given, 
why thoſe roots fignify the things they 
are uſed to denote, and no other; or 
whether they are not to be confidered' as 
ſigns of arbitrary inſtitution? | N 
Upon this ſo curious fubject, there is 
nbthing to be faund in any antient au- 
thor, ſo far as I know, except what Plato 
has left us in the Cratylus, and what we 
have from an author not ſo well known, 
viz. Ammonius Hermeias, a philoſopher 
later times, in his commentary upon Ari- 
ſtotlc's Book of Interpretation. But this 
1 author has done little more than to 
ſtare 9 ſtion, and explain the terms 
of it ; Ae is a modern author that 
15 e ed a great, deal more upon "the 
fubj Jeck, mean the French author of the 
ec oy im of Langu guage, but from whom 
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On Hieonfeſs Lhave not received ninety! in 
ſcruction. It ꝭ is therefore from Plato only 


that L have got any lights upon this ſub- 
ject, Who has certainly ſaid a great man yx 
ingenious things upon it; and as the Ha- 
licarnaſſian informs us, has the merit of 
being the firſt 2 — the fubject of 
8 ih SYeu I 21104. 1 Tit CY 
In this Haboſrus e two” per 
We Cratylus, from whom the dia- 
logue has its name, and Hermogenes; who 
difſered very much in their opinions; Cra- 
tylus maintaining, that the names of things 
are all from nature, (and this we are told 
by Ammonins, in the above- quoted paſ- 
ſage, and by Proclus in the commentary 
which is aſcribed to him upon this dia- 
logue F. was EDA e N 1 Heraclitus the 
Het 1811 5 l wh. onal 3 
Nonna 227 DEL DEER DL, 111 A ZA 


2 — « 
953 HAS 11 reg SIO 18 9647 


Kd 


4 This commentary is not printed; but 1 had the uſe 
of a manuſeript of it from the college of Glaſgow, It is 
e of thoſe manuſcripts that was brought not long apo 
"Em A religious houſe. upon Mount Athos, by Mr As- 


10 ial: 


, quicu, an Engliſh gentleman of tearning and curioſtty. 
It is not written by Froclus Hinaſelf, but appears to have 
been taken down, either from his mouth, or rather, I 

"2thidk, compoſed from memory, by one of, his ſcholars, 
who ſeens to Habe been a Chriſtian, It is, I think, a 


OH? piece 
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| Philoſepher) 3 Termogenes, on the other Q 
handg maintaining, that the names f 


things were all from cuſtom and arbitrary 
inſtitution, and that men might agree to 
give what names to chings they pleaſed. 
Betwixt theſe to Socrates is choſen um- 
pire, and it is from his mouth, as it com- 
monly happens in thoſe dialogues, that 
Plato delivers his own ſentiments; The 
dialogue is wrought up with wonderful 
art, and all the beauty poſſible of ſtyle and 
compaſition. The character of Socrates, 
-who pretended to know nothing, is ' firteby 
kept up in it; for when he becomes 
-mologitt, and gives the origin of the names 
of ſo many things divine and human, 
be ſays he had catched inſpiration from 
Euthyphron, an enthuſiaſt of thoſe times, 
with whom he had converſed that morn- 
ing. But notwithſtanding this inſpiration, 
the ep concliades OR as'to the 


P 2 bn 
377 „ 47 51 r 1 11708 954 11 . - 9.2 * $ 7:37 » © 978 * 8 


piece 'of \ very little value, if the MS. were x more perfor, 
5 more borrecs, than; it appears to. be from the copy of 


nn 


vile Plalshic phitolopky ; upon which his, followers 40 
Koe times bl fo much, that they, appear to. : 
| th hive tuadde it little more e az the writings 


e Bolin, e r Tea ib 
oog | queſtion 


* Oni GIN ANB Kan 


O 100 queſtion in diſputeè betuixt tlie parties; f 
GR Socrates firſt refuues Hermogenes, and then 


Cratylus. Nor does he ſeem to aver atiy 
thing poſitively, except chat the nature of 
things was not to be learned from names, 
as Cratylus alerted, but from the things 
themſelves, nor theſe again but from ideas” 
80 chat Plato here, and almoſt every Where 
elſe through his works, contrives to intro 
duce his favourite doctrine of ideas, with 
which he concludes this dialogue. The 
later Platoniſts however, ſuch as Proclus, 
maintained it to be the opinion of Plato, 5 
that the names of things were from nature by 
and upon this ſubject they diſputed with 


the followers of Ariſtotle, who, in his book 


of Interpretation, ſays very thortly, but very” 
_ poſitively, that names were given to things 
by convention or agreement, and that 
none of them is from nature, but hät 
they are mere fymbols, and not natural 
ſigns. Ammonius endeavours in this; as 
well as in many other things, to recneile 
theſe two philoſophers. For I obſerve, 


that at that time, and long before th art 


| time; as far back as the days of Ammo- 
nius Saccas of Alexandria, the maſter ef 


fn the faſhionable opinion among 
A 18! | philo- 


hank... . MAS « . 
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philoſophers was, that the philoſophy of Ca 165 
WAH 


Plato and Ariſtotle was the ſame. But in 
later times, and after the days of Proclus, 
the breach betwixt theſe two ſchools was 
very much widened; and as far down as 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
we have Gemiſtius Pletho, and Georgius 
Trapezuntius, fiercely diſputing with one 
another, the one in behalf of Plato againſt 
Ariſtotle, and the other in behalf of Ari- 
ſtotle againſt Plato. As to my own opi- 
nion, 1 think i It, 18 evident, that though 1 In 
many things they agreed, for which rea- 
ſon. I think the ſtudy. of their two philoſo- 


phies ſhould never be ſeparated, yet they 


differed /in,; ſome things, particularly on 
the. ſubject of ideas; and on this ſubject 
too, if it be true, that Plato really believed 
that the names of things were iow wy 
not from inſtitution; _. | Polling 

The nrſt thing to be PALE PET we” 
proceed farther in this queſtion, is to ſtate 
it fairly, and to explain what is meant, 
by, laying! that gs names af things are 
from native % bod in mole 36/4603 
And, in che fight, — i is; evident, 


that names are not the workmanſhip: of: 


nature; fot though we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
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dug eantrary bol what I; havereqdeavoured-to 


res prove, that = 
culty of ſpeech, ſtill the names qvouldi be 


en have from nature the fa- 


impoſed by men, and not the operation 


of nature. Nor is this che meaning of 


Cratylus in Plato, though I perectve that 


Ammonius aſcribes this meaning tu him 


But what he maintains is, that men in 
impoſing thoſe names, had a regard to 


the nature of the things ſignified by them, 
and framed them fo as by their ſaund 4q 


expreſs: it. The ſtate therefore of, the que- 
ſtion, as treated by Plato, is, Whether x] 
nature of the things is any way expreſ 


by the names given to them, and — 
that was the rule e eu i 


poſing ſuch names? ugs 113 f. 
en chere arprars to, be A | queſtion pre- 


nenne t de 122d Slogguyt 
2415 eee rec Gppnveucs, fo. yg where he; nk 2 
Jes {a fay, that names are the workmanſhip of nature, . 
* i quoroe 5 that every name is by ratere aps! 
Pbitted for every thing, in the ſame manner as sch 
ſens is fitted for its proper object ; and that me 230 
bot artificial likeneſſes of things, but natura 
and the appearances” of things Wales 


Thi of ſo excellent; a commentator; and: h⁰ 


Was the 1 7 gv 177 very good commentators 
viz, . 17 5 1 FF 476. a end that nokllit 13 


Lan be to in thoſe matters, but the erizmallau“ 
— el mr zgaid 10 10 3411 


Ding . IT . 3 8igus 
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names gpvor g whethen it was not an act of 
mere fancy und arbitrary will; adearding 
to the opinion of Hermogenes ? .Amd af ãt 
vai berthewn that men did follow a rule in 
this matter,; and were not guided by mere 
chanee and caprice, it will then be time 
enough to inquire what rule they follow 
ed whether that deen * e or 
any other! 4 (Q 2b aut bus 
And here it may be obſerved, E 
inquiry belongs only to the languages of 
art; for it is evident, from what has been 
Fd che preceding part of this work; 
that Barbarians follow no rule at all in 
their e not even the moſt com- 
mom rules of grammar, far leſs can we 
ſuppoſe them capable of ſuch a refinement 


Py. o think of adapting their words to the 


mee things. Their Wü are fo 
atdeſs; that they have not, as e have 


ſeen, either compoſition or derivation; 


and.. * therefore, .. whatever. connection or 
relation there may be betwixt the things, 


there is none at all betwixt the words exe 
preſſing them, ſo. little regard had they to 


the nature of things in the impoſing «of 
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viohs to this namely; Whether any rule Qs 8 
at all was? followed in the impbſition uf 
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$16) names. JOE II I:ibe- 
jexe it is abſblutely impoſſible to gi ve any 
reaſon, even the moſt whimſical or capri- 
cious, why any of their long vocal words 
ſhould denote one thing more than ano- 
ther: Why, e. g. ſhould not the long word 
vrhich I mentioned in the Eſquimaux lan- 
guage, de _ nen ey or 
vie ver? ; 6 
Secondly, It may FO alſo obſerved}! That 
even with reſpect to the languages of art, | 
there is a great number of the words, of a 
which we can give a very ſatisfactory ac- a 
count, I mean derivative and compound 8 
words. The more perfect a language is, 1 
as I obſerved before, the greater number t 
of theſe words there will be in it, and the a 
fewer roots. As to the Greek, I have en- 0 
deavoured to ſhew that there is a very t 
ſmall number of roots. In other langua- a 
ges of leſs art, the number no doubt will t 
be greater. But whether the number be ti 
great or ſmall, it is plain that the» preſent n 
queſtion only relates to the roots of ev ry ti 
language. And aecordingly, -to'that, ine 1q 
tl 
th 


the diſpute betwixt Cratylus and Hermo- 
genes is at laſt ene Plato Foils 112d” 
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than to the radical words of a language; 
and whether it will go the length of the e- 


lements of which thoſe words are compo- 


ſed ? Whether, in | ſhort, any reaſon can 
be given why. ſuch and ſuch elemental 
ſounds, combined together in ſuch or 


ſuch an order, ſhould denote ſuch and 


ſuch things, and no other? Or, is it not 
more probable, that the artificers of lan- 
guage, after having carried the art ſo far 
as to derive. from a few words all, the o- 
ther words of a language, gave themſelves 
no further trouble, but eee n 1 
to fancy and caprice? 0 

51¹¹ may be argued in . ak thas laſt 
opinion, That there are certainly many 
things among men of arbitrary inſtitution; 
and it is impoſſible to maintain, that all 
che ſigns of things which we uſe, are na- 


tural ſigns, and not /ymbols, that is, 


marks or indications of things by conven- 


2 wh * 
0 


The preciſe queſtion therefore is, Whe- C1 65 
ther etymology can be carried any farthe VV 


tion. Of chis kind are ſignals at ſea or 


land, letters in ciphers, and other ways 


chat men have deviſed of communicating 


their thoughts to one another when at a 
diſtance.— That even the common letters 
C 2 of 
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a of m be iaccounted no 
hers 


more than ſymbols for ſuch or ſuch ele- 
jemental ſounds, as it ſeems impoſſible to 
give any rational account of the forms of 
the ſeveral letters, or to render a reaſon 
why a, (e. g.) ſliould not ſtand forthe ele- 
mental ſound expreſſed by b, or vice vorod. 
And with reſpect to an alphabet of another 
kind, which ſtands for ideas, and not the 
ſounds expreſſing thoſe ideas, I mean: the 
Chineſe alphabet, Monſ. Freret, a moſt 


learned French academician; has maintain 


ed, that the whole Chineſe characters, a- 
mounting, as it 18 ſaid, to no leſs than 


mere ſymbols or ſigns of arbitrary inſti- 
tution, without any natural reſemblance 
to the things they expreſs ; and the ſame 


may be ſaid of the Dada or rather In- 


dian ciphers, (for from that country they 


came originally). Then as to the mames of 


che letters, it is obſerved by Plato, that all 
the Greek alphabet have names, ſuch as 

alpha, beta, gamma, &c., except four; viz. 
ts „ul, and e, Which are expreſſed only by 
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* See his viſconrls on the principles of he writinf * 
contained in the 12th volume of the Memoirs of 1 A- 
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the ſounds of the letters #|-1\Nowy'whiy C16 


not theſe! as well as the reſt? or why is a 
called by that name, and not by any o- 
ther ? or why is not à called beta, or & al- 
pha? Why have not the Latin letters, or 
our letters, names as well as the Greek? 
and. why do we ſound all the names of 
the conſonants in Engliſh with an e, and 
no other vowel, except the r, which we 
ſound with an 47 And to ſay no more of 
the marks of language in writing; with 
reſpect to the words themſelves, it is ad- 
mitted, that no account can be given of 


and conjunctions. And it cody thing 
muſt be accounted for in language, Why 
ſhould: not a reaſon be given for the dif- 
ferent forms of infleftion and derivation ? 
Why is not the genitive put for the dative, 
or one tenſe of a verb for another? Why 


ſhould not the derivative vπνπ ſtand Wy 
rvonrit or vice vera? In ſhort, as it muſt 


be admitted that no account can be given 
of ſome original words in language, the 


beſt way ſeems to be to make the rule ge- 
neral, that every 3 word 1 is f ar- 


bitrary iniſtitütienn 


On the other hand, it may be fad, Te | 


517 * Cratyl, pag. 271. edit, Ficini, 
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G46 chere are undoubtedly many things among 
Www memaltogether arbitrary, and governed by 
0 rule or reaſon. 1 But theſe are! things; | 


chat are not, nor cannot, by their nature, 
be comprehended in any art. Of this 
Eind are ſignals at ſea or land, letters in ci- 
phers, Or Any ſuch ene or marks of any 


ching which mult be regulated by che pri- 


vate conſent and agreement of parties, not 
by any general rule founded in the DAFAER 
of things, like matters of/; art,,.otherw 
they would not ſerve the purpoſe. Neither 


are the forms of the letters of the alpha . 


bet a proper ſubject of art. The analyſis 


of language into its elemental ſounds, 
was no daubt a work, and a great work | 


of art; and after that was done, it was an 
ingenious thought to think of noting; thoſe 
elemental ſounds by viſible marks, and 


of ſpeaking in that way to the eyes. But 


here the art ended; and Theuth the E- 
gyptian, or whoeyer elle, it was that; ins 
vented the writing art, was at liberty to 
make uſe of any marks he pleaſed to diſy 
tinguiſh the different ſounds. Nor indeed 
was;this, a matter that could, by;its, Nature; 
be ſubjected to the rules of art. There 


might however have been ſome accidental 
| > reaſon 
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reaſons (as it dom, happens that men C. 16. 
act in any thing, without ſome kind of 2 
reaſom to determine the will to one ching 
rather than another) why ſuch or ſuch a 
figure was choſen to expreſs ſuch or fuck 

an elemental ſound. And there is a learn 

ed man in France of my acquaintance, 
Monſ. de Guignes, who was writing a 
book; ſome years ago, to prove, that the 
forms of the Phenician or Hebrew cha- 
racters, were derived from the Egyptian 
Hhieroglyphic, which expreſſed the idea de- 
noted by the word that was formed of 
thoſe characters; ſo that the characters 
were the diſſection, as it were, of the hie- 
roglyphic. And as to what Monſ. Freret 
ſays of the Chineſe characters, it is a | 
miſtake, which has been corrected by later 
information from that country; for by 
comparing the more antient Chineſe cha- 
racters with the modern, we perceive; 

that the former were truly the ſigns, natu- 

ral or allegorical, , of the things they ex- 
preſs; and that the modern are thoſe an- 
Kerle uichafücters abridged, or altered in 
ſuch à way, as dvery thing of that kin is 

3d Iongiseuffe ef He An 2848“ ths 
kara eee that manner of /nata- 
01891 tion 
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20 DAY TNEIORIOIN AND Paxt᷑ M. 
U. ib. tion of numbets, is no doubt a matter of 


great art, as well as great utilitynand a 


moſt ingenious contrivance, unknown q 


the Greeks and Romans. But the figures 
of the ciphers themſelves were a matter 
entirely of fancy, though it is not unlike- 
I khat there may have been ſome rgaſon, 
of one kind or another, that determined 
the inventors of this art to chuſe one mark 
for a number, rather than another. And 
what I have ſaid of written language, may 
be ſaid likewiſe of language that wy 18 
ſpoken, namely, that though it be, an 
art, and the greateſt I think of all arts; 


et there muſt neceſſarily belong toit 


things of arbitrary choice, that cannot he 
reduced to any art. Such are the names 
of ideas ſo abſtract as thoſe of numbers; 
and fach muſt likewiſe be the names, for 
thoſe pegs) or nails of diſcourſe, that awe 
call prepoſitions, » articles, and c0nJunttions. 
But where-ever any thing belonging! tonan 
art is capable of being ſubjected ta rule, 
and governed by certain principles, it will 
aundoubtedly be ſo, if :the/ art is perfect, 
and will not be left to fancy of arbitrary 
Will. If therefore it can be fhewil why 
che roots of any language ſhould ber fach 
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piece of Art, che roœts of it will be of that 
End. There muſt-have been, as we ob- 


ſer ed before; a progreſs in the art af lan- 


Sage as well as in other arts; . nor is it 

le that it could have been invented 
Ait ede We ſee, in the barbarous lan- 
guages; the beginnings of art: ſome of 
hem have ſome few words that ſeem to be 
derived um others of like ſignification; 
that would go on by degrees, till at daſt 
ache rtateſt part of the language would 
: become derivative or compounded words. 
Then che artiſts, we may preſume, would 
: Proceed a little further, and tr y whether 
the fyſtem could not be completed by a- 
bridging ſtill more the number of roots; 


and giving a certain form to them, ſuch 


7a appeared beſt ſuited to the nature of 
things, or the genius of the language, 

andi ſuchꝭ as would anſwer heſt all che pur- 
Poſes of the language. For if e ſeg that 
upon any ſubjet̃t art has gone veryf far, 
erte can hardly ſuppoſe that it will, ſtop 
„ hontſ ta Hothen whole is completed; Ee 

We havn ſeen how far art has gone in che 
fonmation of ithe Greek language, paxti- 

1ularly! 1 that part of 1 1t relpectin 8 etymolo- 


Volk - Dd gy 


gr fueh founds, rather than others; it is 8. rb. 
evident; thatif this language be a! complete 
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the art of the Sanſcrit or Bramin language 


| kb one. fo far ds to make vodts df founds 


chat are not words of the language, norhave 
wry "preciſe or determinate ſignification, 
but only denote a relation of one kind or 
another to ſome general ĩdea *. Nom an 
we ſuppoſe that the artificers of ſuch lan- 
Fusges would give over; like men wearied, 


and abandon to mere fancy or Whim 1 


choice of the radical ſounds; if any rea- | 
ſon could be given why one kind of th 1 

is more proper than another? I there- 
Fore think it probable,” that, if ſuch 
reaſon can be aſſigned, it was followed 


and made the rule in ee eee perfect 


As the Greek or Sanſ eri. 
The next inquiry is, who gn we can 

ppaſe would determine the artificers in 
khis choice of roots. And firſt, is there any 

ching in the ſound of the human vbice, 
chat ean'expreſs the nature of the! things 
denoted by words? This is averred/ by 


_ Eratylus in Plato; and it is his opinion 


futed, according to Plato's method, the 
opinion: of Hermogenes, who maintained, 


| n m e YU 293533) ad eds. 


See the Jeſuit > Bir 8 5 acfount of this re in 
"ia 14. of Lettres edi ifantes el eur iciget. es 
that 


Bek L. PROGRESS ORLANGUAGE. 
that words were alkogether of arbitrary in- 


ſtitution. niracd v motage adrffontrords 


ehH nd, firſt, it may be obſerved, that my 
hypotheſis of the roots of the Greek lany 
guage being verbs, as thoſe of the-Hebrew 


certainly are, favours very much the ar- 


214 


858 


tam actions of the organs of the mouth 
that articulation is performed, it is natu- 


ral enough to ſuppoſe, that by one kind 8 


action another may be imitated, or in 

ſome way expreſſed or repreſented. And 
upan this ſubject Plato has made ſome very 
ingenious obſervations, tending to ſhew, 


that by the powers of the letters, different 


inds of motion may be expreſſed. Thus 
he ſays, that by the conſonant H is ex- 
preſſecl any quick or rough motion; on 
the contrary, by I is expreſſed a ſoft gliding 
motion What is fixed and preſſed is ex- 
preſſed by the conſonants d and 7; and on 
#hei other) hand What is ſwolnz puffed up, 
or windy; is denoted * by the hiflingceonr 


onant % © QF*: by the double on aſpiratei | 


_ ceonffonants, ſuch as d, e, , which eqn 
ring a great deal of breath in the pronun- 


ctiation, are git for that;expreſbon;;nandall 


this he be by many examples from 
ai gens 2176! abs to 170 en 
8 | 198? bis d. de r ud 1 10 21 is 
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Aub his ]¹Üðrꝛ language “. Andtif thei-veadde 

' wants examples from other languages) he 
. the author of the Mechanifmirof = 

g where he nnd 2 

| pe with reſpec to pee Sevo cb 

letters and u. And as to the vowels, 

_ - ſays, chat by the poſition of the 
mouth in the pronunciation of them, 
the figure and magnitude of things may 

be fed; as, egi by the form of the 

mouth, when o is enunciated,  rountdnefs 

Which à is pronounced, what is wide (6+ 

peued, or expanded, or in general great may 

be fignified; what is long by, and-what 
is lender, ſharp, and piercing, by 1 f. 170 

Igqeſe obſervations of Plato axe certainly 

io far true, that there are, Jam perſuaded, 

in exery language, many words which 
expreſs the nature of the things Hgnifierl 
by them; and of theſe I believe the Greek 

| language affords as great a number as any. 

Bur 1 it is to be obſerved, that all theſe words 

enprels ſounds. of er kinds, and 
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tbbreſone Hr aid by gramn a6ikneves i C15 
vr ha e hne falta; and it is to ſuch words *YY 
only that the 4i9u2ro7n, ſo much talked off 
relates. Now there can be no doubt but 
that ſounds may be imitated by the hu- 
man voice, eſpecially when modified by 
articulation. But this kind of imitation 
can expreis nothing but ſounds, and there- 
fore will go very ſmall length 1 in expreſſing 
the almoſt infinite variety of the ideas of 
the human mind; and it is an expreſſion, 
as Plato 3 that 5 1 
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her by kak Silbe, Att" vor thb 
nature and eſſence of things ſhould'be e 
preſſed, even of this very thing four. 

Now F muſt} confefs this appears to me 
very difficult to be done by the power of 
getters, however variouffy combined __ 
ſyllables and words. Nor does Plato him- 
ſelf fen to be confident that oy Be 
done; but, as I obſerved, concludes ſcep- 
tically upon tlie Point. For it is evident, 

that whoever formed a language upon this 
plan, muſt have known, or thought that 
he knew, wherein the eſſence of things con- 
ſiſts; that is, in en — he muſt 


0 Cray. Lag. 290. 


have 


the names of many things, both diyine and 
| human, when he comes. to refute Eratꝶ lus 
in his turn, he ſhews that ey 


\ 
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G16 10 18 a very great philoſopher. And. 


accordingly - Socrates, in, Plato, when he 
refutes Hermogenes, proceeds upon the up- 
poſition, that thoſe lawgivers in language, 
as he calls them, were philoſophers of the 
ſect of Her aclitus, who. maintained that 17 
very thing was in conſtant flux and motion. 
And upon this hypotheſis, he has, given us 
a great number af derivations, ſome of 
them ſo. whimſical and ſo much forced, 
that he himſelf, Jam perſuaded, did not 
believe there was any reality, in them, I 
gives them only as a kind of Jeu di prits 
And after having, in this way, 0 


which he had mentioned before, ma aa 


—— upon a ſyſtem of W 


e e ren that ever ching 


2714. 10 2700 1 9115 Brit 


40F Some of A e all the rules of (etymology 
and geripation.; e. g. he ſays that rente, a e . 
it 1s 


romp; le And with reſpect to xaxog, fro Which 


plain that Nan lc comes according to the orchid "way of 
| Forming noun ſubſtantives from! adjeftives,>he:ican = 


A other account of it, except that it arch A 1 wer | 
ore ? pa Hs 


ach as a5 vp that he had mentioned be 


Ficini, In the ſame manner be might have Hera ma- 
lia, in PE from mall i ire. - 


Fob 2figle 


ſtands 


id 2 
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fands ſtill und is at reſt; that in this" the C. 16 
eſſenee of every thing conſiſts; and that AL 
to perceive this ſtability and ue dme fs 6f 
things" is knowledge and ſcience *. II 
Mortg he unſays every thing that he had 
lic befbre upon the ſubject of thoſe philoſb- 
phical etymologies, and very plainly ſhews, 
tllat from the names themſelves we can 
infer nothing with reſpect to the opinion 
of thoſe who impoſed them concerning the 
#iture and eſſence of , 1 Oh e 
TW O things therefore in this matter ap- 
pear to me to be ſufficiently evident: firſt, 
that by combinations of letters in fyllables, 
Us aan of things, other than ſounds; : 
could not be expreſſed with any degree of 
diſtinictneſs and clearneſs; and, ſecondly, 
ſu ppofing they could, it does not appear 
warts bebe that the artificers of lan- 
guage Had it at all in their view in form- 
ing the roots of the language. F: 500 
For proof of this laſt, let us take for 
Example the roots of the Greek language, 
in which I am perſuaded, if in any, this 
reſemblance--betwixt the ſound, and the 
thing exp 145 ma it, is to be found. "And 
"i haps 15 299. And bn . Wrstdeg 8 be 85 


88 . [4 £24 444 z 
Plains the words 7 dienen, cee, 8 unten, Kc. 2 
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Q2 16, Ageorkinglp ir- is, Fun this languaghiahat: 
Fate tler his examples It is bertain, 
hrſt / That: four at leaſt / of che five duads 
are themſelves roots: Secondly, That if 
all che other roots do not end in one or gr 
ther of: theſe: duads, according to my hyr 
potheſis, | a very great number of chem 
does, ſo that thoſe letters are eſſentialſpaxts 
of ſuch roots. Now, if by letters. jthe 
nature of things is expreſſed, IL, deſire to 
know how it comes that o many things, 
10 different i in their Nature, are, Erhreſled 
by the ſame letters. Thus e ſigniſies hy 
itſelf pro. With different conſonants rer 
fixecdl, it has ſignificatiens quite differ 
peng from this, and from one angthen. 
Thus with a é prefixed,” it ſigniſies 4% 
— as in cab with a Y prefixed, it: ſigni- 
hes to beget or produce, which is the meęanr 
ang of che root geo ; with; ar prefixed, „it 
forms the word dae, which ſignifieg 40 bn. 
o to diuide; with a f preßxed, it makes 
| tow ſignifying to live. In the ame mager 
| wer no ura, RW, re, SK. are. formed, Al n 
_ envi eee ee 
Wu it is compounded with vewels, f ſuch 
= | ASE And making the words azo and ι⁰ it 
appeabs t retain Ka of its riging! 
bolln 5  bghificatisn ; 3 
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Formed out of it, have no reſemblance in 
cheir meaning. Aid ſuppoſing wei ſhould 
go ſo far in favour of Cratylus's hypothe- 
is, as to admit that thoſe duads, though 
making the. greater-part of the roots, had 
no meaning at all, and were to be conſi- 
deretl only as terminations, it remains 
to be accounted: for, how thoſe ſingle let- 
ters prefixed- mould denote things ſo diffe- 


rent!” Why ſhould e, for example, before 


, fignify to go, while y before the ſame 

duad, ſignifies to beget, and ſo on? and 
why ſhould the ſame conſonant E, for ex- 
ample, prefixed" to divers of theſe inſigni- 
feant' duads, denote. R ang * 
in cab. iis Cod Cow? 


A tliird obſer vation may 9 wle this | 


ſußpoſing each letter of the alphabet was 
by nature appropriated for expreſſing ſuch 

an ſuch chings, and that the artificers of 
laligtiage kriew this, and made uſe of them 
weeordifigly yet in order to fill up their 
Wordstto a proper length and fullneſs of 
bund, they muſt have uſed other letters, 


not! having the ſame ſignificaney, perhaps 
a contfu ry one but which; with the ſigni- 


a pleaſing ſound, and 


cant letters, m 


: Mui! Ee filled 


Ggnification y -and-: cheſe words, though 8 16. 
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G. 46, fled filled up khe word agreeably; ſo that they 
muſt ſoon have ſeen that their attempt to 
expreſs; by thoſe" elemental ſounds, che 
nature of chings would, in the progreſs of 
language, come to nothing. For as Plato 

has ober red, ſo many other letters are 

thrown in for the ſake of che beauty or 
magnificence of the ſound , that the ori- 

ginal fignificant letters“ are quite over- 


N f : * ail * 

part _ tolls * DIP. tid allso E 
2 Mi aich ÞDoA 1 de 
f 4458 #451 „ 1Inle 1 
IFN * RAaxnontio uy et pt yehamprocene zyt x. And he has given 
A very ſtriking example of it in the word ds where 
there i is n one letter, viz./p, which ver yo the rides 


Has a [ite different ſignificancy, are if? in 8 | 
to fill up the word. Craiyl. pag. 207. Fic. This udy 
of the pomp and beauty of ſound may be obſerved i in the 
derivatives of the Greek language, which” have "Dany 

- uſeleſs letters on that account, of which Plato gives one 
example in the word zar fe, Where he ſays that the þ is 
.thrown in merely for the ſake of the ſound. I will give 
the paſſage at length, as it contains the ſubſtance f 
What 1 have ſaid above, expreſſed with his uſtal ele- 


ce a anc, du dich 67. Fa er vater eie M 
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Muſt we then retract what we endea- 8 
voured to prove, that the artificers of the 
Greek language did proceed upon ſome 
principles of art, when they formed the 
roots of that language and mult. we in 
this eaſe give up Leibnitz's maxim, that 
there is a ſufficient reaſon for every thing? 
or may ſome other reaſon be given for the 

impoſition of thoſe it names, as Plato 

- calls them, beſides what Cratylus has. gi- 

ven? And I think there may. And in the 
firſt place, ſuppoſe we ſhould ſay that they — 
were choſen for the beauty and f weetnels _ 
of the found, it is evident from what has 

been already ſaid, that the Greeks ſtudied 
this very much in the formation of their 
language; and it ſhall be further made 
appear, when I come to treat of the mate 
rial part or ſound of languages of art. 

Would it therefore be thought incongru- 
ous, or repugnant to the genius of the lan- 
guage, if I ſhould day, that thoſe duads of 
vowels were choſen for roots, on account 
of their ſweet: and flowing ſound; and 
that theſe, with the addition of conſonants, 
and other vowels, furniſhed a ſufficient 
number of ſtocks upon which to FRED the 
whole language? ; Wil. Aer aach ich e egy. 
W E e 2 * 
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G16. But, ſecond * it appears to me, that has 
SRD Greeks had {till a more ſubſtantiab reaſon 


which led them to chuſe thoſe duads for 


the primitive ſounds of their language; 
and that was for the ſake of fledtion land 
derivation. It is evident, that they muſt 
have formed their ſyſtem of flection and 
-derivation at the ſame time that they fix- 
ed upon the radical words. For it is un- 
doubtedly for the ſake of derivation that 
there are roots in any language; and flection 
is nothing but a ſpecies of derivation ta- 
ken in a larger ſenſe. Now I have fhown, 

in the diſſertation annexed to this volume, 


that no termination of verbs, ſuch as all 


the radical words in Greek are, could be 
and derivation as thoſe! duads, and that 
from them, as from a plentiful fountain, 
the whole Greek language" flows owith'iian 


eaſy deſcent, and a . moſt copious ſtream. 


And thus it appears to me, that it was ot 


without art that thoſe radical ſaunds of 


: the Greek language were choſen father 
than any: Other. And IL am perſuaded 


thoſe who are learned in the Hebrew, if | 


= will conſider the Toots of that lan- 
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18 vuflike neaſon far e them. rather ©: 16, 
than any other. SOME E lit bed 55 1 
And here I conclude: the analyfis of lan- 
guage conſidered as fignficant ': And ſo far 
as I have gone, I have endeavoured to de- 
duce the principles of grammar from the 
Principles of philoſophy, upon which all 
ſeiences ought to be founded, otherwiſe 
they never can be perfectly underſtood, 
nor truly deſerve the name of ſcience.” In 
this view I have divided and explained tlie 
parts of ſpeech, in a manner a good deal 
different from the common, and all along 
+:have endeavoured to ſhew the great aft 
chat appears in the ſtructure of a regular 
danguage. And particularly I have at en- 
ſiderable length explained thoſe three great 
:artifices of language, flection, derivation, 
and compoſition! ; and I have concluded, 
that no part of a complete language that 
s capable of art, is without art, not even 
the formation of the radical words of the 
Aarguage. I proceed, in che next book t 
analyſe the material part of Aagbegefler 
Aanguage conſidered as Hound merely. £512 
JF W210: 314 9 fe L-DSQtTE91LSt6 ov on 
cat 36il3 30 e001 9143 obne Hi yd. 
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Intr. Fn UAGE'1S 0 eomtantniy uſed;>and- 
WH . of ſuch facility in practice, chat 


men who have not ſtudied the! art 


ws to think that there is no art in — U 
oli the other hand, men of curioſity 
are not ſatisfied with the practice, — 


want” to know the reaſon of things, find 
great difficulty in explaining the nature ef 


language, and giving a rational account” 
even of the common parts of ſpeech, aid 
of their various uſes; and they will be 
convinced, if they take the trouble t6:404eÞ 
the preceding book, of the truth of ' whe 


I'faid in the beginning of ' this part of my 
Work, that à man, ifi order to be 4 co¹ 


plete grammarian, muſt haye made n in 
Philoßeph, even 


+ af a 
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in the moſt abſtruſe parts of it. But there Intr. 
is one ſatisfaction from the ſtudy of thgje 


works of art, and which, to the lover of 
knowledge, is abundant recompence for 
the labour it coſts him, that we can get 
to the bottom in ſuch ſtudy, and diſcover 
the firſt principles of the art: whereas 
in the werks of God and nature, there is 
a wiſdom and contrivance of which we 
cannot ſee the end; and therefore I doubt 
whether, in ſuch matters, the human fa- 
culties can ever attain. to perfect ſcience. | 
Ihe art of language is ſo beautiful, and 
of ſuch wonderful contrivance, that an 
ingenious man would think it well worth 
his-while to ſtudy it for the ſake of mere 
eurioſity, and though his labours were to 
be recompenſed by no profit. But the ur 
tility of the ſtudy, is very great. For, in 
the firſt place, we learn by it to compare 
different languages, and to pronounce with 
certainty which of them is the moſt; ex- 
cellent. Then we can. diſtinguiſh, betwixt 
what, is good and agreeable to rule in the 
uſe, of every. language, and What is the 
contrary ;,/ 10, that our judgement. does not 
depend upon faſhion or popular opinion, 
Which is preyaleut in agusge a8 . 
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verned by arbitrary uſe.” Farther, the gi 


un Onicix, AND 
in ei 


in every tha 


v. ut enabled to diſtinguiſh. 8 


ought to be ſubjected to rule in language, 
from that which. by its nature muſt ger 


matical art is the foundation and grounds 
work of all ſtyle and compoſition of every 
kind, whether in verſe or proſe; for we 
cannot ornament, language, nor preten. 

to invert the common idiom, or depart 
from the rules of plain ſpeech, unleſs we 
know thoſe rules, and how far they may 
be varied confiſtently with the nature of 
language in general, and the genius of 


> OW 


* 


the particular language in which we com- 
poſe. An exact ſtudy therefore of gram- 
mar is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the ora- 
tor or ee me. mw Nor muſt the 5 


Poet, 


* To this purpoſe Cicero, ſpeaking of Julivs Cefar's 


talent of oratory, ſays, Solum quidem, et quaſe funda - 
mentum ordtoris, vides locu tionem emendatam et Luflnum ; 


cujus penes guos laus adhuc fuit, non fuit rationis aut 


ſeientiæ, fed quaſe bone conſuetudinis. De Claris Oratori- 
Bus, cap. 74. And in the ſame paſſage, a little after, 


he ſays, That even in his time the Latin language be- 


gan to be corrupted by the great confluence of ſtrangers 
to Rome: Quo magis expurgandus eft ſermo, et adhibenda, 

fanquam obruſſay ratio, que mutari non poteſ, nec uten- 
| dum 
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tend to he exempted from the rules of chis 
art. What other learning is required for 
exectng” in poetry and rhetoric; 1 {hal 
mention when I come to betet bor bon 
arts. bag: coined! | 8181 


7 79 10 aoh⁰nog n 2 Dis oi kt 46 10 OW 


IP 101 : Sto 16 Str 017 
raviſſ: md conſuetudinis reguld. " accordingly 3 | 


2 Hr followed this rule: Ceſar autem, rationem ads 
hibeps, conſaetudineni vitioſam et corruptum purd et in- 
corrupt ganſuet ulinę emendate, Itague cum ad lanc ele- 


. verborum Latinorum ( que, etiam 7 oralor non ſir, 
"fir-ingevd us evi Romanus, tamen neceſſarla adjune 
| Ya. nah ornamenta dicendi tum videtur tanguam 


 Jabulas lens pictas gollocare in bong lumine. Theſe Paſſa- 
ges evidently ſhew i it to have been the opinion of Cicero, 
that” Rot "only e"cantot excel in oratory ' without the 


art, hut that we cannot be ſure of ſpeaking, 


corre or properly. if we have not a rule ſuperior to 
e uſe, and by which v we are able to correct that | 


ole, Alben goes 
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Divi of the 5 Is of the hund 9 if” 142 
12 uage into three heads, articulation, ae. 
Cent, and quantity. dort OTEUTDL 


FH analyſis of ſpeech” or language, 
1 "conſidered as ſignificant; is Hmple; 
for it can be reſolved into words only, of 


which we have explained the nature and 


different kinds. But the analyſis of lan- 


guage, conſidered as ſound, is more vas 
rious; for explaining of which it will be 


neceſſary to recollect what we ſaid above, 


that the common matter of which both 
muſic and language are formed, 18 the 
human voice. But there is a higher genus, 
of which we muſt take notice, viz. - found ; 
for voice is the ſound produced BY + the 
breath of an animal, coming from his 


lungs, through the wind- pipe and larynx, 


and from thence through his mouth; and 


9 1 10 


the efficient oa of it, is ſome movement 


of the mind, or inward Principle of 
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the animal *. This voice, variouſly modi- Ch. 1. 


fied by the different poſitions and actions 
of the ſeveral organs of the mouth, 15 
what we call articulate voice, as was before 
explained: and as chis is eſſential to lan- 
guage, the analyſis of it, conſidered as ar- 


ticulate ſound, is - firſt to be explained: 


next we are to conſider it as ſound ſimply; 


and in this reſpect it has either different 


degrees of acuteneſs or gravity, which are 
called the pręſody of language, or it has 
different lengths of ſound, which make 
What we call quantity. Thus the analyſis 
of language, conſidered as ſound, is three- 


Wn 


fold; for it is either, of the articulation: of © 


. 1 the: ener or of the 1 . 
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eihhade by! Plutarch in his miſcellaneous works, Where he 
ſays, that three things at leaſt muſt fall under the ſeuſe 
| ef, hearing int the pronunciation of language; the tone 
or note, which is what T call the proſody); the time or 
Auantity, às we commonly call it; and the articulation 
of the llable or letter; His words are, Au. yp aba yas 
5 be x xig a 8 T& rr eig THYV dx0uv — ploy youre — rai xpovov 
a MAE 5 yeaunn; Where I am ſurpriſed * find that 
F 2 Mr 
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ſentences, , words, \{yllables, and: letters. 
of theſe laſt only we GY here to treat, 
FL TOCT £4) ; 
te Falter, in a his learned eſſay upon accent and benen 
N. e the beginning of the paſſage in this way, p. 16. 
Three very minute things do necefarily ſtrike the ear 
.** at once,“ For this is neither the meaning 1of the 
2 nor the ſenſe of Plutareh, who, in a ,aſſag 
which follows afterwards, ſpeaks of the ear being able to 
perceive and diſtinguiſh theſe three things, each flo 
5 the other, without which be adds that it is impoſſible; to 
ee what is faulty in each of them, and what is not,. See 
Pu ſarch tom. 2. pag. 1144. land. And Mr Folter him- 
elf has made it evident, that no Greek er Rola. in 
thoſe days, could have been at any loſs to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe three things. in the pronunciation of | their lan- 
pe. .. 
becauſe 


ET 
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becauſe cheſe are truly the elements” into Chi'2, 

which language, conſidered as ſound, 18 
ultimately reſolveable. The other three 

are compoſed out of them; and therefore, 
according to the method. we have laid 
down, they are to be treated of when we 

come, to, N of the ebe a lan- 
guage. enn 

25 The A Py language into 3 

by which I mean the elementary ſounds, 

dan I do. not ſpeak at preſent of the cha- 
racters by which they are ex preſſed), was 
certainly a great diſcovery ; and I ſhould 
have had no doubt, even if Plato had not 
told us ſo *, that it was firſt made, if mot © 
only made, in that parent-country of all 

arts and ſciences, I mean Egypt; but not, 

I am perſuaded; till after all the neceſſary 
arts of life were invented, government 
and religion eſtabliſhed, and even ſome 
-progreſs- made in ſpeculation and ſcience. 

It muſt have been made, I think, much 
about the. time that men began to reform 
che barbarous' jargon they firſt ſpoke, ag 
form a language of art; for which purpoſ 

as IL Hara ſaid, I hold | chat m - EnowledgEor 


ingaiſlib o Aol yah 5 od sb, 2003 


8885 


I 99 111 Soll! 


o N i Philebo, © 5. 371 edit, rin. „5 8UT 
516990 3) 5 the 
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b. 2, the elementat funds, ant — 
US was "abſolutely neceſſary. I think ir 18 

probable that it was not made all' at orice; 
but, like the diſcoveries in other ſciences, 
by degrees; and it is not unlikely chat 
there was a ſtop in the progreſs. They 
would begin, no doubt, with diſtinguiſh- 
ing words from che reſt of the diſcourſe⸗ 
this would not be difficult. Then they 
would reſolve words into ſyllables, which 
would not be ſo eaſy. But it is likely that 
they ſtopped there for ſome time, perhaps 
for ages, (fo flow is the progreſs of hu- 
man knowledge), before they came to the 
laſt reſolution of fyllables into letters, 
which however eaſy and obvious it may 
appear to us, was certainly a great wor 


f art; for letters in ſyllables are ſo com- - 
bined and incorporated together, that it 
requires a very accurate diſſection to ſe- E 


Parate them. And what makes this con- 1 
jecture the more probable, is the account : 
that Kempfer gives us in his hiſtory of Ja- 4 
Pan, of the Japaneſe alphabet, wllich he 2 
Jays 18 ſyllabical. 4 Now, if this be mot 1, 
only a ſhort-hand way of writing, andi it 
ey really do not know the elemental 't 
-Ftounds;: rhen they, or whatever other mi- 
22 Vail | | tian 
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tion they got their alphabet from, muſt Ch. 2, 
have ſtopped, as I ſuppoſe, the Egyptians IV 


did; after carrying the analyſis the length 
of ſyllables. But be that as it will, it 
wauld appear that the diſcovery was fully 
made, before a language of art came into 
| Greece; at leaſt there is no evidence that 
any one elemental ſound was diſcovered 
by the Greeks, though they found out 
new characters for them, of which more 
hereafter. I hold therefore that the Greeks 
got this diſcovery from the ſame country 
from which they got the alphabet, that 1 is 
ſo nearly connected with it. 
Whether this Greek or Egyptian aides 
bet contains all the articulate. ſounds. the 
human voice is capable of uttering, may 
juſtly be: doubted ; for it is very difficult, 
if not impoſſible for us, to define and li- 
mit exactly the powers of ſo various and 
excellent an animal as man, and to ſay 
preciſely that they can go ſo far, and no 
farther. One thing I. believe is certain, 
chat tlie Greek alphabet is the fulleſt, and 
moſt complete of any known; ſo that, in 
this reſpect, as well as in many _ 
the Greek language is the moſt perfect 


r 1 incline however to ho- 
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K our 7 tur were chert 


| by nich the other letters ae en 0 


ee, Onto e. b 


T have already AGO age Paul count 
off the nature of artieulation, and of the 
great diviſion of the cleimeritsl ounds its 
vowels and conſonants *. "The vowels; as 

L have faid, are abſolutely neceflary dars 
ticulation, being the vehicle, as it were, 


or, as Plato expreſſes it, tk 
by which they are bound Wie e 
is for this reaſon that I believe all lanz 


guages, even the moſt barbarous- „ habe 


all the five vowels, eitlier ſohdbd re 
by itſelf, or mixed with dther vüwels“ 


They are not however the principal parts 


of articulation, as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, but are to be conſidered only as 
the cement that binds Io 2 conſonants to- 


221 10 . of 9115 eh ro CT, S 
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1 Plato in Sopbiſia, 4. 377 ihe Hieinin Nc gate 
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frem che geſt of the conſonants by this, 
chat they make of themſelves, a; kind of 
op ing.noiſe *; and it is-per- 


haps for, chat reaſon, that in pronouncing. 
heir names, we prefix the vowel; , where- 
as in the names of the other conſonants. 
we poſtpone it. They are four in num 
. m, n, r. to which ſome grams. 
ms add the WY but I think ; it is bet=, 
La that: it, ſhould ſtand by itſelf, both on 
account of the peculiarity of its ſound, 
which is altogether different from that of 
he reſt, of the letters , and becauſe it 
unites in the ſame ſyllable with many o 


r 


ther, letters with, which none of the 1 li- 


1 


quids will join; rd in Greek it goes be⸗ 
do ere 12 ITE 11 anhang To 
21 iter, Prüft. D wy 5 1 | f * * 12 


Ie 102 4 
1 Blonplus _ Halicarndftan = * this 2 ua 
that it makes a noiſe more brutal than human, therefore 
the antients uſed it very. ſparingly; and he ſays. there 
were whole odes compoſed without one c, which he calls 


Slag lem. "— ts nn 


| W. If 4 
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1404 nr Pate df. 
Lore, in the fünie fyllable, all the invites, 
either aſpirated” or Hot A piratsd, Tegeſt 

5 and d; whereas the liquids go before 
Bog of the mutes in the fame Ty llable | 
* The mutes in the Greek alphabet are in 
number nine; and they are divided itte 
three claſſes, according to the organs 
- which chiefly co-operate with the breath 
in the protiuncidtibtr' of them, y thiree in 
Sach claſs: Ty af N ea 0 "eh 9988 


E HET y 1237 I B34 239m 4615; 

| The firſt are labial, 0 GOTQ 17 mo Cs . 
The ſecond palatine, VIZ, lde S 
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to thre which are faid 5 be of dj 55 
bein; what is ca 101 
orders, dhe Hue SA 14.3 [2s called 917 


uis, viz. 4 1 38 DA A oel 
The ſecond . V. Mn 200 37602 OF 


And, the: en aſpirated 33375! gulbnnöt 58 .o 

begs diviſion 3 is taken from the 2differttit 
| degrees of breath with which they are" ; 
nunciated, and which breath is ſaid to be © 
} the ſpirit of the letters, For if they are pro- . 
| nounced with a gentle breath, they are 2 
ſaid ce be tenuer, or Lender ſounding 3 
1 ters; if they are more Uir6ngly enüneisted. E 


=_ _ 15 14 2 3 iP, | | ; then 8 


<p 
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then they are; ſaid to be, middle letters; C bes 
or if more ſtrongly, ill, chey aue, ſaid, ro 
be aſpirated or thickened, , A8. 1, think, 48 8 
better expreſſed by the Greek work Larue, * *; 
for che aſpiration is truly produced. by 
chickening , and as it were condenſing _ 
breath, {9 as to make a vn forcible e- 
nuneiation. Hir Se 5 Hoi 
Thus it appears that ches artiſt of Jane 
guage knew perfectly the power of. the ſe> 
veral elements; the organs that were em- 
ployed in nen them; and tlie 
difference - which the different ee f 
breath made in the enunciation of them. 
In. ſhort: it appears, that the Greek lan- 

age Was formed by men who had tho- 

rouz ughly ſtudied, and minutely diſſected, 
es operation of the ſeveral organs of ar- 
ticulation, | And it may be obſerved, that 
they did not employ only the ſoft and 
ſweet-ſounding letters, but alſo the ſtrong 


and xangh, in order to give ſtrength and 


r . 0 1 waer, as well as BANE | 
bag. 5 15 75 7 ra | 


fangs "ol ne. Ser Fand ale Called 
Wer tes that they are juſt ſimply ſounded, FI 


a0 additipa: of breath exttaordinary, See the Halicagh | 
aeg rene of, Compotaion, (od 14. 6 . er 
nods "ES It 
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Chad „K may likewiſe-be-ob >ferved)]: 
tion does nat belong properly to conſo- 


nants, but. chiefly | and principally to 
vowels, which by being aſpirated them 
ſelves, communicate it to the conſonants 
that precede them; for the conſonants are 
nothing but ſo many different ways of e- 
nunciating the vowel . And it would 
appear, that the aſpiration of conſonants 
was not uſed" among the Greeks at firlt ; 
for in the oldeſt dialect of Greek, namely 
— Latin, « though they aſpirated vowels, 
yet, according to the antient ufe of the 
language, they did not aſpirate conſo- 
nants. Thus they faid Puloros, not pul- 
chror; Cætigus, not Cethegus ; triumpos, not 
(Fiumphor ; Cartaginem, not Curthaginem . 
As to the pronunciation of each parti- 

eular letter of the Greek alphabet, it is 
very well explained by the author I 5 
o often mentioned, Dionyſius the Hali- 
| da 4385 in his moſt accurate, as well 
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2 5 give ſome account, of him. He Acuriſhcl 5 in the 
Wie f Juli Ceſar, and was one of thoſe learned 


- Greeks that came to Rome, to inſtruct the great men 


after that city had become the capital of the 

1 and begun to form a taſte for learning and the 
ne arts; for it was! the fate of Rome, both in more an- 
tient and later times, to be taught by Greeks. He 
taught rhetoric, as appears from a paſſage in his trea- 
oo of | Compoſition, + And he ſeems to have been 
Ae; acquainted with ſome of the greateſt men 
in Rome at that time, particularly, with Pompey, bes 
t whom and him there was an epiſtolary corre: 
ACT —. wg ſome part of which is yet. preſerved to us. 
fes _— his Roman hiſtory, a work of great 
- epudigion; as well as elegance of compoſitions} ; But, his 
\ critical works are, in my judgement, the beſt extant, both 
for the matter and the ſtyle, As to the former, it is e- 
viclent that he was thoroughly learned in the art; * 
. he haß treated every part of it that he has 
ched, as a matter of ſcience, which is more than 1 


70 


8001 f. of 0 me of the antient writings upon the ſubject, 


— hardly any of the modern. And as to his ſtyle, 
I think it is undoubtedly the beſt that has been written, 
- lince fine ſpeaking, and fine writing, were, dead atis, by 
which I mean performed only by imitation of dead 7 
The period when, thoſe arts ceaſed to be | ving, 1 
the. death of Alexander the Great; or, if we have a Mad 
to bring it down a little further, . death of Demoſthe - 
nes. Since his time, all —— amen 


57198; from 


MSP pans of 


=_” 
as moſti elegant treatiſe: of Compbſition, Ch. a. 

where he has mechanically defcribedg wit 

the urmoſt exactneſs, the pronumeiatioſi of 
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my Judgement; they wvere pronounced in 
de manner wo pronounce them in 8 


land, wick ome enen which 
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from the i imitation of b him, or. of the great authors that 


93 


lived before him, or at the ſame time. And among thoſe 
writers by imitation, Greek or Latin, * give hy firle 
place to the Halicarnaſſian- The MSS off him are very 
faulty; but his ſtyle is ſo perſpicuous, | | | 
that it is not difficult to correct them, unleſs where the x g 
or the corruption is very great. The moſt finiſhed and 


det of his critical works, are his Judgement of. Thu: | 


2 cydides, his treatiſe noi Tis Pevorwro rv. Argaoſevvs, and "his 


— 


book ny! owfioras SrpecrraY, the. moſt finiſhed of all in my 


| judgement, and which met bas come down 1 to us x" 


make. very great * in what I ſhall 27 of the "material 


part or ſound of language; for what 7 als . 
lates only to that. n 
In general the reader will Sen, "that rig the | 
whole. of this work, I make but little uſe 0 f the Latin 3 
uthors i in matters of philoſophy, grammar, or ae 
for though 1 have read ſuch” of them as as are 6f ar 
note, who have written upon thoſe ſubje&s, 1 TED ae - 
feſs that I have not profited much by them, not even = 
Cicero, who is certainly, upon the whole, t the belt. of 
them. But the beſt of them are little better than t tran anſo 
lators from the Greek; and ſome of them I'th ipk not 


QB Ft 


good tranſlators, decauſe, inſtead of. acknowledg ing fair 


0 iy the poverty. of their language, as 1e fa: 225 c nd 


uſing. the Greek terms of art, they make words their 
a to expreſs them, which, for the gh parts, are 19 


| not intelligible. Cicero Wees | reat 
8 of that vanity concerning the langu 8 dis | 
try, 
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for though I myſelf think nothing triffing Ch. 4 
ckat belongs to ſo noble and uſeſul an art, 
yet I know well that I do not live in an age 
ſuch as that of Auguſtus Cæſar; v 
la a noble Roman, and the firſt orator of his 
time, wrote a book upon each letter of the 
alphabet; ; and Julius Cæſar, as it is well 
known, employed himſelf in writing. upon 
another part of grammar, when he had 
0 'his hands the moſt ee war in 
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| try, : le he is not Ahmed to refer even to _ 
2 and therefore, both in his rhetorical and phi: 
loſophical | works, he has uſed the Greek terms of art. 
little ? as pollible. Quintilian had leſs of it, for which 
eaſon 1. am more edified by what he has written upon 
fle and Thetoric, (though he is certainly not near ſo 
a good a writer as Cicero), becauſe he always makes him- 
ſelf i telligible, by giving v us the Greek word, as well as 
the Tann tranſlation of it. If he had not done fo, I 
I ſhould” not have underſtood that appeſitum ſignified an 
epither, or, that contrapaſſtum or contentio denoted that 


. common figure « of rhetoric we call antitheſis ; and much 
lets ſhould 2 have. known that WO bgnified an wile” 


1 10 „11 i 10 AA g 
wy 5 12 ok 
225 is "this my judgement. only of the Latin Laratag? 
by tit (was he Judgement of a very learned man, in a very 
Je Arn ed A e, I mean Chancellor More; - Who Hays, that | 
citizen zens s of his Utopia made very little account of 
15 Latin, learning, but applied themſelves almoſt wholly 


to the Greek. And a very learned man, though! not in 4 
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Chis! dich bans everiengageds - rnit: 
more ſay nothing more upon f 
elementalifounds, excapt to — 
the Latin was: defective ini them, byathe 
eonfeſſion of the Roman | authors them 
ſel ves. For Quintilian bas ahſer ved, As. 
cup. 10. that they wanted d]ỹ of theifweet? 
eſt / ſounding letters in Greek, one dt them 
a vowel, and the other a conſonants the 
vowel: is v, and the conſonant ai Theſe 
letters, ſays he, we borrow When we [uſe 
any of their words, and by doing chis he 
adds, we give A pleaſant and cheatfub 
ſufic to the language; whereas; aft we 
were to uſe our own letters, the ſound 
ther than a Roman, namely, that it? was 
not like a human voice, or rather like no 
voice at all, being breathed out through 
intervals of the teeth; which ad the 1 
the;error of thoſe who confound this letter 
either with the Greek e, or the 2000 di- 
gamma, of which laſt Quintilian ſpeaks 
in the ſame paſſage, as of a letter quite 


diſtin from the F. Of it he does not 
commend 
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commend che ſound: neither and though Cha 
che Eolians retained it, from Wwhom 8 
Latins had dt, ir appears chat the politer 
. HE Wa” 
be&ods foandys m wir to noftgroaos | | If 
As to our Engliſh, we need ** a- . 
ſhamed of our defects in elemental ſounds, 
after what L have ſaid of the Latin. We 
have not; any more than the Latins, the 
vocal ſound of u, which, as the Halicar- 
naſſian has deſcribed, is pronounced as 
che French u; whereas our pronunciation 
of the u, is that of the diphthong eu, not of 
the ſimple ſound. Then in England they 
do not pronounce the aſpirated - or the x 
but ſoundl it juſt as they do the ſimple 
Which I obſerve has led the printers there 
intocſome errors in their editions of Greek 
books, ſometimes nnen . 1 * 108539 :100 
wige v Hf Hf HR ned ads 
on Al 88 8 13 Dior Stun An tor. 
gn: 100 DIGI 6910 255476 n T6 33105 
awo via WW 19 + 012 7 10 als , 
e, ag eng 
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of- ee, Ebaralleg —That” they cante 
+ originally from Egypt —The additions miade 
o them by the Greeks no improvement. 
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| - writing do not, : ſtrictly nk 
belong to my ſabje&; yet the characters of 
the alphabet are fo much connected with 
the alphabet itſelf, that cannot well avoid 
| ſaying: ſomething. of: them. 4 2161 252.1558 dw 
This diſcovery, where-ever it was made, 
was certainly not early made; and a FER, 
tion muſt. have been far removed from a 
Nate of barbarity, before they e. ould Have 
ſo much as thought of this. invention. 
They muſt, I imagine, have firſt invented 
many e other arts, beſides. the neceſſa 1 4 arts 
of life; and as the art of language is, no 
doubt, among the firſt, arts that inen cul= 
tivate Alter they come out of oche frage 
ſtate, I think hg 1s hig pte Fe FoBable,that Ar! 
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art of language was formed before alpha- Ch: 3. 


betical characters were invented to expreſs 
the ſounds off it; and as there does not 
appear to have been any country, on 
_ this ſide of the globe, where arts were 
cultivated ſo early as in Egypt, I cannot 
refuſe my aſſent to thoſe authors who give 
to that country the glory of the invention. 


And particularly Plato the philoſopher, who. 
had been ſo long in Egypt, and was not 


free of partiality for his own country, but 
1 e in favour of the al 


©, 46 
— > & 


v4 \ 
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1 2 3 . * * * * . 8 
Ps Dio 155) 1 5 


„ie Plats? th Ks Tack boot of Laws; pag. 990 . 4. F. 
cini, accuſes the Egyptians of inhoſpitality, even to ſuch 
f ſtrangers as came among them for the ſake of knowledge; 
and gives cem, upon that occaſion, the contemptible appel 
lation of ed Kara Nane, A word which indeed, by its ety. 
mologicatignification, denotes every thing that is brbught 
up or ide but is commonly applied only to the 


brute kind. The alfage E occurs where he 1s ſpeaking of, 


the manner in whit cho learned and curious ſtrangers 


ought- da bef received. in his city, after whieh he adds, 
Touroig Jun Tos veoh Vnrode te t vt g Sevug TE e 
Favs aal rte a 515 Finchen a 2. 1 84 
#4 pd ging rag Eemaoiag novuorec ((xabaryp nave, wy fille ru 

as) unde xnpry (eee enk; What de means by, thoſe, 
d and lacri ces, and harſh ordinances, by which 
they drbve away ſtfangers, is explained by the Wri⸗ 
ters of the Jiſe of Pythagoras, Porphyry; and Jamb- 
us, who tell us, that the Egyptian prieſts would not 
| 1 H h 2 | initiate 
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Chalg. ecptionahle authority in the caſe, to which 
SL Lhave-nothing that 1 can oppoſe; i275} ATE 
But it the invention of them was ſo 

late as I ſuppoſe, it is natural to believe, 

tbat the Egyptian nation was not alli that 
time without ſome way of conveying in- 
telligence to the abſent, and to poſte- 
rity ; and the queſtion is, what that way 
Was? Some N "Er _ what ib call- 
eee TILES IFNIOT.DE6I1.: 40118182 1qet 


+ 
— 


icltiate Pythagoras into the e herber k their cheblögy 
Anck philofbphy, though he Was recommended to ks 
[by their King Amaſis, till he had gone through h very 
"ore novitiate, and had ſubmitted to very hard rules, 
Wpogtayport erung xe x# X@p1o petver 7c *Examinng aywynss * as - 
phyry expreſſes it, in vita Pythagoræ, ect. 8. ambng : 
-which; no doubt, .were thoſe ſtrange meats andſacrifices 
mentioned by Plato. And Clemens "Alexindriniis, 
ram. 1. further tells us, that circumeiſion was one part 
of the ceremony of his initiation. All Which aſter he 
had gone through with great patience and fortitude, 
they taught him every thing he deſited to knowl4 By 
theſe means he became the moſt learned Greek that ever 
exiſted, and I believe the moſt learned man chat ever 
Ans at any time in Europe. It would appear from this 
Paſſage of Plato, that the ſame. Pr ohationary trial Was 
tequired aof him, to which at is likely he did nouſubmit; 
and it was probably for this reaſon that, as Strubd tells 
ud, lib. IJ. pt 806, they did nnt teach Plato everything 
they knew: and perhaps they had not ſo much to teach 
him at that time; ſor the Egyptians! were then, and 
had. been for many; years, under the dominion of the Per · 
- Garss-and-cheiripriets had no doubt loſt wih the ſplen 
dor of their hierarchy, and their authority in che ſtate a 


ISH great 
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edi hero ly bier. Nut it is not proved to Chi 
my ſatisfaction; that hieroghyplhiics were at 8 
any time the written language of Egypt, 
in common uſe: for though there was 
nc doubt a. great deal of ſculpture upon 
the Egyptian obeliſks, and the walls of 
their temples, repreſenting various forms 
of eee and particularly of animals; 
and though there be no doubt that thoſe 
ee had ſome e or em- 


100.711 


33 in the. days of Strabo, who tells us, 164d. chat he 
aw, himſelf, at Hieropolis, where once- reſided the moſt 
learned. college of prieſts in Egypt, the ruins of their 
houſes; and there was no body then to be found in that 
city of any knowledge, except ſome inferior miniſters of 
the altar, who ſhewed the antiquities of the place, and 
performed to ſtrangers much the ſame office that the 
Ciceronis in Rome do at preſent: whereas, when Pytha· 
goras w as in Egypt, it was an independent kingdom, the 
moſt eivillzed of any nn in the W ied: flouriſhing 
in philoſophy and: arts. > 1165 429 61/45! {x | 
Wich reſpect to his bn ente Plato does not praiſe 
it in the abſurd manner that Diogenes Labrtius does, 
who ſays, that not only philoſophy, but even the human 
race, began there. On the contrary, he acknowledges, 
that the barbarians were more antient than the Greeks, 
and that they got from the barbarians many arts and 
ſtiences, particularly aſtronomy, ' But he every where 
inſiſts upon the diſtinction betwixt Greeks and barbarians, 
commending his o countrymen as of a nature more 
2 humane, and generous, and as improving, #hd 
carrying further everything they had learned from the 
6 barbarians. dee Plato enen, Pag. 1012. eit! Fleini. 
WOE” +I] blematical 


) Berhatical meaftfüg, chiefy- bf the lige 
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Gus Kind; as the mare in Greck im ports; 
Ie no reaſon to believe that they ever 
fupplied the place of writing, any more 
_than' our allegorical ſculpture © or painting, 
or that they were at any time uſed for re- 
cording events. One thing at leaſt is cer= 
tain, that they were not the ſacred charac- 
ters of the Egyptian prieſts; for thoſe chas 


were undoubtedly letters, not hie- 


* * 50 . if "oy could not 
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Siculus. Herodotus, ſpeaking of the Egyptian eee ; 
of writing and computing, has theſe words, Tpaghark parc 


5 mul, Vrpotci, *ExAnves At, aro: r Gig re. Ta 4 85 


 Prpovres. Thy Lepa, Ay vr Je, ar TO aber tn. Ia Abi neher rom Br 
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Aral, lib. 2. cap. 36.; where he expressly lays, that. 
the Egyptians uſed two kinds of. letters, 4. the one Hacked. 
and the other popular. And Diodorus makes the ſame 
diſtinction, where he tells us, that the priefjs tax ught their 
children two kinds of letters, the one called Hefe and. 

the other of comios 4%: Nlaudeuvos 1 Tbs. veg 6 ag ev Ele pa, 
pave irre, Ta TE le pc XAAYKEVE, val rd pig 'E LOTS by fe&Bno ws: 1 
lib. I. cap. 81. edit. Weſeling. And again, in the begin- 


ning of the third book, comparing the cuſtoms 0 the . 


gyptians and Ethiopians, he ſays, That among the 

gyptians ! there were two kinds of letters; one called aulgur 

ar fofular, which, every body learned; the other called a: 
5 which, the prieſts only among the Egyptians under 


re % 
N A , the {on bei ing ſecretly, taught them, by the fathgriz.; 
bob, meg ihe Ethiop Aer e, were t 


e | 


bote 


dea — a mn age, there 
muck een ee that thoſe 
"4979 vol? 18111 9% 2 enn 
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| 1 dhe Pride Wis! lipeic; raßct +v rarißo, 85 ABN. 0 
taarders 7 1 25 Je 7515 "Athrou , eravras ruroig Muc bat 77 ic D 

2. K Ul true indeed, that both Herodotus and Bio- 
N of theſe letters, uie the word vb 


hie ch in Greek is a general word denoting every kind of; 
drawing or delineation, whether in writing or painting. 


But it is to be (obſerved, ' 110, That the word ſimply 
70 always ſignifies, what we call a letter. ade, When, 
applied to the ſacred characters, we cannot underſtand 
Ef in a ſenſe different from that in which it is applied to 
the popular, otherwiſe the diviſion into ſacred and po- 


pular would be altogether abſurd and unintelligibſe. Nor 


is ĩt poſſible to ſuppoſe that two ſuck writers as Herodorus 


and Diodorus would uſe the ſame word, in the ſame ſen- 
terice,” in two ſignifications fo different as that of elemen-* 
tal characters, or marks of ſound, and that of iymboli cal 
repreſentations of things. And, /a/tly, If there were any 
thing doubtful or equivocal i in the matter, Diodorus 

removed all doubt, by expreſsly diſtinguiſhing betwixt 


1 * 


the Hong a « imply, or letters, and the yrauwate Ipoyags, 


bm; "For," in the 1 laſt quoted, after having ex. 
plained the "we of the parler among the Egyptians and 


i 


Ethiopians, he goes in the next chapter to the explica - 
tion o the © hieroglyphics, 1 which he oppoſes to the letters, 
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5 bet r chat thoſe : who confound 985 ood, G 
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learned Bf Wirth, in B er Legation, and the 
Ss de Caylus, in his Collection of Antiquities, have 
voided ; and the latter has given us 4 ſpecimen from 
antient Egyptian monuments, of both the ſacred aid po- 
pular writing, as | quite diſtinet from the Meare 
charatters. | 

As to the nature o this facred Kapu W it is agre 
by all, that the characters uſed in it, ſtand dec, M- 
alphabetical characters, for the marks of ſounds, but 
expreſs the things themſelves directly and immediately. 
24,” Whatever they may have-been originally yet, as 
they are deſcribed to us by antient authors, and are uſed 
upon m. _ other r ng yet re- 
— of ae This aecswnt is given of them 
by Diodorus, in the paſſage laſt cited; where” fre füys, 
that the figures uſed in hieroglyphics were thoſe'of an- 
mals of all kinds, the members of tlie human body; and 
Rkewiſe the organs or inſtruments of art, chieſſy thoſe 
belonging to carpentry. For, ſays he, this kind of wrixten 
language does not expreſs its meaning by compofrion or 
HUables, but by metaphorical or allegorical repreſenta | 
tions of things, which, by uſe and exerciſe, are — m 
the" memory, and ſo become fa miflat. Lebte 88 FL 100 Pi 
au zuruc Auro (1. e. Tay lipoyiupindy Yoo aal) -A . By A- 
garou Sel?" arprvpuie "Avbooror," irt Ir davis, Hed Ani +3 rbbbdbit. 
| Rd in vie rd ruh aurftomr- fi Yu τ rep ad v dd. 
np ache kran, 230" E Zuparruc: 761 raff wes 
niet Kune dub , He proceeds nett t6! explain 
The naturę of this kind of writing among the Echiopians, 
ant ohich he ſuppoſes to be the ſame among the Egyp- 
a 2 fh. Ta Syohels: they uſe, _ . of 298018 
f | WES 4 13 9: biwk, 


eb. . | n 


religion: and: morality; [{thould: have been 2 


e 3 oF 
Hotgilor | hat 


ragodile, a ſerpent and of tha/ human be: 
979 + athe hand, the countenance, , and ſuch 
e,, Aude bak degates every thing. that Is quick] 

| ehe | this. animal js the ſwifteſt of all bir » 
ff ang aherefgre, js uſed, metaphorically, to denote every 
thing that is quick, or has any relation to quicknels, 


* 2 anner ag we uſe metaphors in peaking, 


* ie che frboI of juſtier; the right hand, wick he 
{+ fingers ſpread, denotes the acquiring and, collecting 
 K-what. ie, neceſſary for life; the left hand, clinched, 
e denotes the: cuſtody. and. preſervation. of thoſe thin 
The Jike may be ſaid of all the other figures from = 
human body, ſrom inſtruments of art; or other things. 
f rheſe repteſentations, having made the meaning 

vaſampiliar to them by conſtant uſe, they eaſily, read 

ke whats written in that way.” Jb. 3. cap. . 

_ +}, Thus far, Diodotus Siculus. There are many other 5 | 

a Symbols of the fame kind with thoſe he mentions, which | . 

h we find in other antient authors; ſuch as, a ſerpent in A | 
circle v0. denote eternity, an eye on A ſeeptre to reprefe: 
& monerch, and the. like; but theſe are ſufficient for our 

| Beg, _And. I think Diodorus, in the paſſage L haye 

"quoted, þ 45. giver us, in a ſew words, 2 very clear idea 

: Aide lind at Mikraglyphieal writing. I-ſhall,got there: 

fate trouble myſelf With explaining ſome other paſſages of 

ned by De Wur burton; and} much infiſted on by him f 

ene froh Porphyryf in his life of Pythagoras; WI 

olu obe irretrievubly corrupted, as well as many other 
Things in thät werk; and one from Clement Aletatian 

2, a: II. | Ti 1 nus, 


nus; Which I ikewiſe think is not ſound: Beſides, chie 
authority of Diodorus, who lived in ſo much an earlier 


age, and was at ſo great pains to inform himſelf concern- 
ing Egypt, having been in the country himſelf, in order 
to collect materials for his hiſtory, is of much greater 


weight than that of either of thoſe two authors. 


The next thing to be conſidered is, When the uſe gf 
his enigmatical language began among the Egyptians,? 
a queſtion not of eaſy. ſolutien. One ching appears to 


me certain, that it could not have been the inyentiqn af 


aà barbarous age, and that the Egyptians, mult have been 
far advanced in arts and civilty, and even in philofophy, 
| before they could have thought of expreſſing their mean 


ing by ſuch ſymbols, ſome of which allude to properties 


olf animals, and other natural things, not at all obvious. 
Another thing ſeems, to be allo certain, that the inven- 
tion of letters was very early among the Egyptians; for 
they aſeribe the invention to a gods). Vize,7 heuth,. who 
Was their Mercury. If therefore biexoghyphical, Writing 
Vas uſed before the. invention of letters, it maſt; have 
been uſed before the; reign of Menes,..their, firſt; king, 


Auring the reigns of their gods z that, is, while the 


. Egyptians. were learning arts and eiviſity, which Wigs 
taught them by thoſe fir. kings, whom . on khat ac 
count they deified. That the remains gf hie Ks I 
' writings. upon the obeliſks ill. preſeryed., axe ſo old, I 
- believe. no, body believes z; and. Br Warburton. acknow- 
Jedges,. that, hieroglyphies continued in ule, long after 
. the. invention of letters, Divine, Legal, hook 4. ſect. 4 
pag. 145, It appears. therefore to he certain that at 
.leait,thoſe hieroglyphical monuments ſtill extant, abe 
not ſo oldoas nn. of letters... 200 0¹ 9 


. | LEE | | We 


We are next to inquire, for what purpoſe this enigmati⸗ 
cal writing was employed? And that it was not uſed. for 
recording hiſtorical events, which were intended to be 
publithed and made known to all the world, at leaſt that 
it was not ſo uſed in later times, after the invention of; 
letters, a method of recording ſo much more eaſy and 
obvious, Ihold to be certain. Even the ſaered books ol 
the prieſts, in which the hiftory of Egypt was contained, 
do not appear to me to have been written in that lan- 
guage. For other wiſe Diodorus, who ſaw them, and 
made uſe of tliem in compiling his hiſtory, (lib. 1. c. 69. 
eckt. Weſſel.), would certainly have told us ſo. And as 


to cheir inſcriptions, ſuch as that upon the firſt pyramidd 


built by Cheops, mentioned by Herodotus, expreſſing 
the ſum that was expended upon the onions and garlick 
eaten by the workmen who built it, this hiſtorian hax® 
informed us, that it was written in Egyptian letters, 
Vedpepeorre "Aryvirnng (lib. 2. c. 125); as well as another in- 
ſcription; Which he mentions upon another pyramid, of 
Which he has given us the very words tranſlated into 
Greek, (ibid; cap 136.0. And if more authority upon 
> his Head were wanting, we have that af Tacitus, who . 
* us, chat Germanicus, in his travels through Es 
pt; fawar Thebes, which was even then in ruins, an 
n remaining, written in Egyptian letters, 


(Air the Reißlis; an erpreſſion which, in Latin, without 5 


airy ambiguity, denotes only elemental characters), 
which being interpreted to Germanieus by one: of the 
22 was found to contain an account of the power 
Lache this" great city, which; at the time f 
dis inſeription contained ſeven hundred choufand men 
fit to bear arms, Annal. a. cap. 60. Now wel dan hard- 
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ly Ge the obeliſks yet . d to be older than 
d ter pen, er che gel 1 Ait ds fe Aj 
that it was 1 not the faſhion at” that ti me WW re ary 1 
Facts of hiftory in this myſterious net T'thi 18 
may fafely conelude, that the bieroglyphies d pon khe 0• 
: belifes ſtill to be ſeen, are not an hiſtorical record. "I 
am therefore of opinion, that however | Kircher, that 
learned Jeſuit, may bave erred in the explanation of t 
merogſyphics v upon the obeliſks, he is right! in the main 
doctrine upon which all his explanations, are foun ed, 
namely. that the hieroglyphics contained myſteries of 
religion and philoſophy, which the prieſts did not mean to 
Publiſh to the whole world, but to keep 7 ty n among 
Tthemſelves. And indeed, if they were not uſed for hiſtg 
cal record, as I think 1 have ſhewn they were not, it is 
Aimcult to conceive for what purpoſe they could have been 
"viea, 'other than that of myſtery. and concealment... 11 150 
Ts account of the antient uſe of bierog]yphics,.j is 
perfectly agreeable | to what we read concerning them 
Lin antient authors, particularly to the account Which 
Pliny gives of two obeliſks that he, ape, a Rowe of 
hic he fays, Inſeripti an 27 2976 ere 


nionem Pf phia Egyptiorum continent , b EE aps 
"Th "Cit. Harduini.. Egypt \ we know was the d of my- 
Dery;" and both her religion and Philoſoph phy. Gere covered 


2 that veil"; froth thence it Sl 1 1550 ver the Fal. 


Ported lato Sees 1098 their Larliek lag Mir 175 
A Egypt, uch a5 Orpheus and eee for in "the m: 
EY ich tna " Tages' brought | "from Earp dt, into 
dee; were contained the 15 trut . if: 
2116 Pbfrewphy, at rd 1 = on 7 7 
"Vir ae laſt phainly Reads 1 0 Were RA 


Tee Es A into 
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Al record or cimpmaory), | that-the xachod N 
they ſuſed was that moſt natural and obs Yo 
iis | 65 


vious 


5 end e eee Soggt) 7 
inp * greater myferien who were faid to to be $uren7g1 
| enjoy, as it were, the beatific viſion of the univer- 
| BOP Batpre, and the firſt, principles. of things. See 
Element Alexand. Prom... 3.5 Strabo, lib. 10, ; and Di. 
2 book 3. Het, 4. page 163. The philoſophy 
8 which. Py thagoras in later times brought from Er 
opt, wore | the dilguiſe of allegory : and ſymbol, and war 
Na Th ta ught by him only to thoſe who had Apron: 
wen es worthy by 2 long novitiate. n 
"This. according to my notion, was the only aſs of 
icroglyphics, after the invention of letters. But were 
they uſed at all before that invention? And if! ſaw any 
reaſon to believe that the Egyptians had lived as long 
in a ſtate of civility and arts, without. an SM 
the Chineſe have done, I ſhould" have been of opini, 
"that they might have formed this myſterious philofophi- 
cal language, though it does not appear that the. cha- 
ractets of the Chineſe are of that nature. But as it 


1481 


tettam that letters were invented very early i in Egypt, 1 
"think the probability is, that before this diſcovery they 
LCs not ſo far advanced in philoſophy, as. ro have any 
"auch: myſterious language; and that their only way. of 
Fecordin ; things 1 was by pictures or natural repreſents» 
tions, e Bs at full length or abridged. From this pie · 
de e e. I'think it i is likely that the firſt forms of the 
EBy ti ian letters were derived. And hence comes the 

: E's Aion which learned r men have obſerved betwixt their 
by alphabe e and their - hieroglyphicsof later times; 
for it Ws natural enough, that with their; hieroglyphies, 
He  ſhou uld mir t x thoſe 3 antient characters uſed before the in · 


AY fic 10 


con of Fetters, , whi ch. characters, like the hierggly khees, 


"Yd or hs e e e -nof8e . 


oial 


tations e the thin gs the 
preſs; This "we! know Was 
the Mexicans before che Spaniſh 3 


meant 0 1120 
practiſed by 


«| 


queſt, ” and is at this day uſed by the 
Indians * He America. Bur as this : 


way of recording things would be very 


tedious, and take up à great deal of time 
and as human irtvention' Procceds bur 
very ſlowly; it is likely, chat before "The 
diſcovery of letters, ſome way was Con- 


trived of abridging this Picture- writing, | 


and making it more fit for common  wfe; 
The Indians of North America are not yet 
ſo far advanced; but the Chineſe are For 
it appears to me certain, from the beſt 
information that I can get concerning ithe 
Chineſe characters, that they were origi- 


nally no other than the natural repreſentad | 


tions of the things, which, in proceſs of 


* -nereabtidged, and ae laſt much 


Side 5365609: 99) ow od3: It 


Hips they 95 be aac bor eoneting "teghrRer” 
the emblematical ſigures, and marking the conneftiony 


and dependence they had upon one another: for, no 
doubt, in the picture. writing, there e. BL: 275 ſych 


warke ok neon | whic b 80 bably x were fi | arbi- 


Pitch. 


„ 
vx 2 is 


„en 


wade CL 88 odd cid e eee ö 
we ortened 
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picture. J wand! Y 943 e i 0 48 Pt 1783 : 


From [theſe -abridged. pictures, I think 
it is a very probable conjecture, chat after 


the analyſis of articulation was diſcovered; 


the characters uſed; to expreſs the elemen- 
tal-fountls were formed. [Thus fariatleaft 
is Certain, chat many of. thoſe, characters 
which are found in antient monuments 
of Egyptian alphabetical writing, are ny 
wile to be found on their obeliſks .. 

Ihe great advantage which the . 
letters has above any other kind of vrri- 
ting, ois, chat it connects together ſpeaking 
and writing, ſo as to make but one ant 
im cffect ofꝗ both. For letters ſtand for 
ſounds, in not for the ideas expreſſed by 
thoſe, ſounds: And therefore, when tlie 


ſounds are: once learned, we ſee hom caſily 


D antes the exe 


if the written nne are expreſſive of 


the ideas, not of the ſounds, then 18 the 
written language, and the language 'that 


Of 01 ont ie ene 51 oc enn Bals 
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be, * 


hdg 5afpoked, entirely unoonmefteds and gach 


n n 


wes of them «requires a ſeparate ſtudy and 


chatiaf the written] languagey Which is, fo 
| 3 ˖—— than 
the: languag e hatte ne def need 
— zit i a at well known, ghat he 
Chineſe, after having earned che lapgnage 

they peak, as we dg ourh, ronſume their 
whole lives in Jearning Their rigen, Ig 
guage, chat ia, les read. Auth 
bal no d "ks ae en Tp a rg 


of — damage For it was 
man 7841 9 ES yp SE , 41999 iff: | -133%4:\0 
Sur 50361 27 : 2 2 5 5 368.3 Aion e204 © 31 5 1 Las pA Al. 
2 rg; ant 103 7 4145 FS #37 9. 24 1 #g5i 
a F late gives us an account, of f. Ef 9 7 on, both, of k ore 
red ſound. of language, 3 alp 197 Ws 158 
e 
Scher in zhe hee 4702 
feribes both N 55 ſhe i 
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Bbsk M. POE Oo DAN. a 
de möbre than finding out marks forowhat Shag. 
vas knen before. And if we upp 
that the Egyptiaus; like other natib it 
| w ſymhols, or repreſentations of things, 
they knew the uſe of letters, it wo t 
—— transferring that method of 
repreſenitation to che elements of found, 
And actordingly, the learned academik 
Vin whom I mentioned before, M. de 
Guignes, — that the alphabetical 
characters wete made out of ſuch, repre- 
ſentitibnd. If the notation of muſie had 
Been invented befbre letters, which might 
Jave Happened; and perhaps did actually 
Rappen, I ſhould have thought che diſvo- 
Very Juſt as grent as that of letters hut 
not to be compared to that moſt won 
dertul unalyſis of muſical ſounds; for en- 
prefninig Which that notation is uſed. 
And therefore” the only diſtinction I make 
"Perivitt the two diſcoveries, is, that che 


A 94 104 Se 1 0 LI UR 2343 10 
Oercury. But ae were ſeyeral who bore that name 
in Egypt; and Plato does not ſay that it was the ſame ens 
1 invented ed both, but rather the contrary : for though he 
m Several other inventions of the St w mvent- 
1 he does not Peak of che analyſis of axticulſte 
un as one of the ; and I think it is mark probable 
I Wop ere y before kim who t made that gr 
Fest N * I wot of od 804231 


erg. ft 22 
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Chil3. one which! was firſt, has the greateſt me- 


vit. But Pe think the inventor even of 
that one, muſt be contented to haxe the 
praiſe with him ho firſt deviſed a method 
a of making the ideas of the mind vifible; 
for there is really no difference betwixt 
making ideas viſible, and ſounds viſible, | 
the ideas are of things not viſible. <Q 
Whether there was a progreſs, in the 
zmvention of alphabetical 1 characters, or 
whether:they were invented all at once, is 
à matter of conjecture. If, as I ſuppoſe, 
the analyſis of articulation Was not made 
at once, but that they ſtopt at ſyllables, 
it is not unlikely that a ſyllabical alpha- 
bet may have been firſt invented, ſuch as 
that of the Japaneſe. If, on, the other | 
hand, we ſuppoſe that there were no al- 
Pphaberical characters invented till the a- 
Halyſis of articulate ſounds was comple- 
ted, there is no reaſon I: think to believe, 
but that the whole alphabet would beat 
onee completed, and that a character 
would be invented for every element that 
had been diſcovered; for it; is dlifficult to 
conoęive why the inventor Ahouid, have 
ſtopt ſhort, and not gone through the 
whole elements. N Wg Ho 1 x00d 8 118 ® | 


As 


Hold , 


Bock II. Procnzssor LANGUAGE. | 


already * that the writing- art is not an 
Alt of Diemorþyo but an art of reminiſcenda. 
And it is a' moſt certain fact, that the 
practice of writing, ſo far from ſtrerigthen - 
ing'the memory, weakens it; for this rea: 
n, that when we commit a thing to wri- 


ting, we, as it were; diſcharge the me- 
mory of it. And accordingly, choſe 


Wwhorcafmot, or do not write, have much 
more tenacious memories than thoſe WhO 
truſt nothing to memory. I have likewiſe 
ſkid; that I doubted whether the uſe of lets 
ters had contributed to the improvement 
of knowledge; and if it be true that it 
weaketis memory, as knowledge depends 
d much upon memory, it muſt be likes 
wiſe true, that it retards. our progreſs in 
knowledge. Beſides, as nothing improves 
Enoveletige fo much as mutual intercourſe 
and communication of our thoughts to 
one another, ſuch intercourſe is better 
carried on by converſation, than by wri- 
ring; and therefore, if the frequent uſe of 
| writing has the effect of making converſak 
tion upon ſubjects of ſcience leſs frequent, 
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Ch FR which L doubt s the caſe among us, i 
oh Kead-of advancing learning, it will bea 


hindrance to- it. And accordingly I fam 
perſuaded, chat learning flourithed moſt 
bath in Greece and Egypt, when there was 
leaſt written upon the ſubject. And pat» 
ticularly, in the Pythagoreau ſchool the 
maoſt learned ſchool of ꝓhiloſophy that ever 
thing was committed to writing while 
the ſchool flouriſhed, and not till, byahe 
Pvſantion of. _ e e in = 
re of 3 furt ehe Lkeof 5 
„ eee ſome part of their pti lo- 
ſophy, b * L believe no great part of iti tb 
Writing ; and to thoſe writings we owe 
What is moſt valuable in the philoſophy of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, the firſt of Wh. e 
know, purchaſed ſame! of thofe books at 
very high price f. ett bas us oval 
II. cannot} however be denied, that in 
other reſpects, the invention of writing 
has many advantages. Ia the frj# fi place, 
It is's method of communication bett 
Bert "IL 2D x 5 oil ai 07810 bun -. pa ON A 


88 Ales i vine PJthagore, #20 L « th n n 
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1 See Diogenes Laertius in vite Pl. Ini Hed 
MY abſent 
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abſent perfons; Sick) i umhey beleben Ghia | 


matter of great utility, 26 well as pleafiire VYY8— | 
and ſatis faction 2%, It mene. 


fatountt dates; for though ſeivines, 1 wwhisſ | 
chief i ſeit is che underſtanding, ay be 4 
cuntinued by tradition, and - detivered © | 
down from father to ſon for many genes 
rations) nber rbnly without 1666 ür with 1 
increaſe ; it is otherwiſe with facts, and 4 
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more ſo til} with dates, which dependifig 

ſolely upon memory, cannot be ſo exactly - | 
preſerved by tradition only. And ator = = 
dingly, the facred/books of tle gya 
ſo far as we can learn, contained nothing | | | : 
but facts, either of natural or civil Hiſto- = 
ryp and their dates; for it does not ap- 
pear that their geometry, aſtronomy, or | = 
philoſophy, were recorded there M. But \ 


344,-One principal-uſe of it is, what 
have already hinted, to preſerve learning 
againſt ſuch a calamity as befell it in Italy, 


| gain Jo aotiii97fi 363 63. * 501 151 19030 
0 Se Siculus, | who: made uſe Scheer benin 
his hiſtory, ib, felt. « 69- edits Meſſelinę or 
dbl peil of their nba any thing elle 15 Fa f i . 
bid. fed. 44. And Plato, in the Times, p. 23- edit. 0 
rani, ſays, that all-the memorable. events that.! 
ed whether in Egypt or 6ther countries, of whic — 
c %% OR 
2d cov] i: of when 
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Se when che Pythagorean philoſophers were 
WV maſſacred, or driven out of the ebuntry -* 
or againſt deſtruction of men and arts, by 
famine, peſtilenee, or inundations of bark 


barous nations, ſuch as overſpread Europe; 
and deſtroyed the Roman empire. e 


it is to the manuſeripts that 088 led in 
n NN wreck of philoſophy, and all 
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fr?) » This: is a * is little known: It is not | vientioned: 
by any hiſtorian, ſo far as I know. Nev 15. ome, fora, ; 
to us, except Polybius, who ſpeaks o it only in pa ſing 
Jil. 2. p. 175; and the text of Polybius/ts ct ade þ 
the fact cannot be doubted of: ſor it is related by) 
Jamblichus, in his life of Pythagoras, Wore many cine. 
cumſtances from authors whom he quotes t at are 24 
Joſt. It was the greateſt blow that ever learning got, 
next to the deſtruction of the Egyptian hieranchy and 
it would have gone near  to\ have Fen opajjs learni ng, | 
altogether, if ſome of them who eſeaped "the ma acre, 4 93 
not committed their learning to writing, leſt philofophy,* 
that belt gift of the gods to men, as Plato ſays, ſhould he 
totally loſt; Janb. ubi ſupra, feet. 253. T hoſe * 
were, for a long time, coneealed in Nags familie K ce = 
authors, being tranſmitted as a ſacred _ 
485 to ſon. But ſeyeral of them At. laſt came abrgads I 
nd were SORE up by the philoſophers | of Gr eccg. ſuch 
E tate dd Arilede; the” 14 it Ghei, 4e 1 Hab. bad 
accaſion to obſerve, publiſhed! one of thein under his 
SN Dams, L mean the book 0 Cat Legere, which he has 3 
made the foundation of his ſyſtem of logic; and indeed it. 
b che principles of all ſbiencc. In ſhort, all the 
| og Aer have:now in 'Eardpe, is Rttle more 
an fragments that! had been ſaved out of this ſhinpeck, 
of Pn in Italy, « one of the greateſt events in the hĩ- 
Nor of Jing, though ſo little known, 
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ſcience, that we owe: all the eng Chi} 
have-at preſent 1 Wm Europe. 15 20 9105 HI — | 
„Having ſaid thus much conecrningrbe = 
invention of letters, and the utility of — 
them, 1 will proceed: to follow; them from 
Egypt 0. Greece; : Whither they Were 
braught firſt by che Pelaſgi, and after 
wards. by Cadmus, with ſome variation, Lb 
no doubt, of the form. Whether there was 1 
any addition made in Egypt to the ſirſt 
invention of. them, 197 as i have ſaid, Pl 
d doubtful. point. But it is certain that af- 
ter they came to Greece, there was no ad- 
dition made t to them by the Greeks of any 
value, he or iginal Egyptian letters Were 
ſixteen! i in number, viz, five vowels, fix 


mutes ſimple and middle, four liquids, 


and the ſolitary letter . With theſe it is 
likely there came a mark of aſpiration, or 
an H, yy ſuch as ye have in the Roman al- 
9 and in ſome antient Greek monu- 5 
ments. To theſe Palamedes added marks 


| for” the \t th ree "aſpirated. conſonants, and 


£1 39 12 


alſo for the double conſonant ł5. Then 
came Simonides, who” added two other 
e for 79 77909 conſonants, viz o 
| 00 ande and likewiſe marks for two wo You 
vowels!-"vi2: che long ar the long e, 


i Al 8 851887 8707 8. M10 « | 
| «Yoo all ot dg 555 Zuinzgel lo But 
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TR Oe, apy Par 


| phaber: For wich reſpect ro che donbleler 
ters, chey are at beſt, only an abridgement 
of the orthography: but I ſay furchen 
thr two of them are equivocal ch s „ 
for & ſtands either ene and A Sicher 
for vc or cc. And as to che aſpirated 
letters, they too are no more than a 
ſhort-hand way of writing, ſuch as that 
Which is uſed for marking the aſpira- 
tion of the vowels; and accordingly the 
Latins, and we too in Britain, mark gur 
aſpirations very well, both of vowels and 
conſonants, by the en, marhncof 
. viz. e Er 7111 
nn n t Auctt 2obinomi8 d N 
Fee ® This is not, OMNI! abi; but Le | 
of: Wot g. and Sec SLRS OY. "oO 

dhe Greeks, who wrote Baie in 1 gravy as ELL A 


not written, And the marks of the two ſpirits; th 
were taken from the diviſion of ee 
ration, the ove half of it, with. a bend towards the 
| its ht hand, being uſed to denote the ſpiritus aſper 
the other half, with a bend the other way, the '/Þ7 1 
"ritutr lenic. And here again we au ove e 
 antient manner of writing was more ſenſible ; for they 
had only a mark for the ſpiritus aſper, Jad it unne · 
"eſſary; 48 it really i is, to have wy AE ati; 9 — | 
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Pat's inventtöfl. DAN it my. be — 
Vvᷣdſervedy chat this way of: marking ue 
acpirktion. EWS the maturecof it better 
raf Pilamedes's characters: for thEy have 
_ robiblyled the grammarians into wat 
A höldted be a miſtake, that the aſpiration 
belongs do eonſonants; whereas it belongs, 
a Trhivetid; primarily to vowels; and 
only borrſequentially to the conſonants, by 
 Xhbirbemgfourtts aſpirated vowels: Thus 
_whenTwriteCrtheonr in Latin, it is evident 
tatitäs the vowele chat is aſpirated; wheres 
brite kilfpec, it may be thought, and is 
eomenly thought, that the en be⸗ 
Tongs principally#to the confonant t. An 


as to Simonides's marks for the long «© and 

longs 2% if he had carried the invention 

Farther, and deviſed marks for all che long 

| enn have been o far uſeful, 
chat it would have ſaved writing; but as 

_ Re did" nor carry it ſo far, ke Had much 


2 Aus 


better hade, let, it alone altogether, ; and 
then ir is Hkely the old way of writing 
Fould Baſe contiaued, of doubling the 


character v V zen, the vowel is long, of 
Sula We IL! 4 
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* « Wd, — 
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f his writing; for example, aa, When the was 
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7 RE Say ©. 7 
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But though thefe additions, made by 
fs Greeks: to the: Egyptian alphabet, werk 
neither neceſſary nor uſeful; ſome cor- 
rections which they made upon their" own 
orthography, were certainly a great im 
provement. For the letter «; Xamong them, 
ſtood for three different ſounds, the ſhort 
- «the long e, and the diphthong e, which 
was the name of the letter. The longs 
they expreſſed, as I have juſt now ſaid, 
by doubling the character; but it was 
certainly very blundering to make the let+ 
give it. They might as well have made 
ſtand for the ſound d, or d for Cra III 
like manner the letter e ſtood not only for 
both long and ſhort e, (which ambiguity 
was removed by writing it double), but 
alſo for the diphthong v, probably for the 
fame reaſon that ſtood for e nattiely; 
becauſe e was: ches name they gave the [lets 


temud amm. ee 54 on d 49919) 


Nn "66 hos N 730 445 1 400 Trio BO 


AedlIchtwaithf antieu b practice among the Latint, a 


ears fr 2 8 and probably alſo, among che 
FAY ks; 900 0 What I Tay Ather' df cht ie. hen 1 ; 


come to tfcatiof accents. vide 1005 0 — { «AV. , N 
ns. 1 $ 1 Several 
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„Several other F\ ohſervations might be Chi 3. 


mm upon the Greek alphabet, but e- 
nough has been ſaid of the alphabet df a 
particular language: and I ſhall conelude 
this part of the analyſis of language, after 
having made a few obſervations 2 
Roman and Engliſh alphabet. 4740 
The Roman alphabet was, as — N 
ſheen elſewhere, the antient Greek alpha- 


bet, probably more antient than that 


which Cadmus brought into Greece; and 
as I have ſaid, it was no worſe for wants 
ing the additional letters invented by Pas 

lamedes and Simonides. But as the Bat 
waz a diialect of the Æolic, and as the EO. 
lic ſuſed very much the found of the 
digamma, W hich 5 reſembled the bund 


f our, the Romans had enn 


ſound, but did not uſe the character; ma- 
king the letter 2 and v (for both — 


were uſed indiſcriminately) ſtand both 


for the vowel and the digamma; for as to 
their letter 7, it neither expreſſed the 
Greek 98, nor the Æolic digamma, but à 
ſound different from either, and a very 
unpleaſant one, as appears from the paſ- 
ſage 4 above quoted from Quinctilian, 4b, 
12. Cap, 10. To ſupply this defect in the 
181 | * ] 2 | Latin 


2 £4040 EI Galt n n Pati 
. Latin alphabet) Claudius, the Emperor; 
nntroduced the uſe of the Aolioſdigamma; 
_ Faarkediduveca Boman F, reverſed, which 
18 till to he ſeen FRF DOE ut 
1 went! qut of uſe after his 

death 3144 555 FRAY A 9 8 Tto} 20 III 73f10l 6 
s to our Engliſh alphabet, it is cer: 
tainly very faulty. For the ſirſt lettar has 
three founds: fit, the-common ſound f 
n then the ſound of the diphthong au's 
and lafely, the ſound of the Greek nf and 
yet there is but one character to expreſs 
all the three. Then the i ſupplies the 
double office, expreſſing both the genuine 
ſound of that letter, and of the diphthong 

ö 9. 8 in like manner, ſtands, both for 
ws. own ſound, and the ſound of, 3 23 and 1 

is ſometimes the diphthong 8 eu, and ſame- 
times the ih vowel, or "rather; the diph- 


= — _ 3 
2 . 
3,4 on. 254 Fe" I Te" PR > 
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9 See PPT Mr Foſter has collected upon the wide \ 


rey Shade gicztwump, pag. 138. of his Eſagr ig which ar 
+ 3 951 5 paſſage 1 quoted above from 9 ts 8 
—- 08-4 2 cb 10. and alſo Wfät Mr Fdſtef h obſerved. 


Hoch hr Daives,: concerning the effect of this diganinizy | 


In 5 ggthe, preceding ef! 199 eres [Ng Sa pfrſen 
ten the th hird and fourth 1. tin conju gamion.; * in 


Ide Prbterite c and di, the Hr J is db. ö 
Zinlferting ue digz wma hetwirt them, itt becomes 05. 
ain 998 te 2B e u 10 holy 
e | | thong | 
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thong v for e eee 8. - 
inn Engliſh 206. FORO ans: 


IT 


cles eee. chan lr or it is 
ſometimes ſounded hard as the b, and 
ſometimes ſoft as the IE and the f is of 7 


ten ſounded as h And in the combi- 
nations of conſonants in ſyllables, we do 
not always give them the ſame ſound; for 
the th in thing is a n A den 


ere ape ee g „ ehe 
- 
2} © ; 6. ——_— T5 + ' Seth 4 94 1 I- 3 OS 1 - 7 77 * 
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of the antient accents. —That they + were e real 


* ot es of muſic a7 diflinit from the. rantity 
0 the As Hable,- — —W bat 1 in = 0 
= "IF: 311 1 T 5 


\ Hot! 
Come x now 108 the atalyliy of of this geo Ch. 4. 

1 part of a the matter of language, of . 
which I propoſed-to: treat, viz. the Profody., 

And here I am to ſpeak of a thing” ſo little 


I 1 


under ſtood in modern times, that ſome e- 
ven deny the exiſtence of it; 1 mean, the 
melody of lan guage, as the AG called 


3u0ͤl1 | | it; 5 


#20 148528 Tax Okieix adp 


. is;  Whadhy, as we ſhall ſhew in the un 
nade a conti Fable, Pat . 


to That higher genus Which 1 mentioned 
in the beginning of this book, namely, 
Hund. For melody, as. 1 have already ob- 
 exved, belongs not to language, as artir 
culated voice, but as ſou ra ber 8 Col 
mon to it with muſic. . i 
; Sound i 18 defined by antient autl "Rag 3, 
bl a percuſſion of the air, perceivable by 
the ſenſe of hearing *®. Now ſound ſimply 
without articulation, may be conſidered in 
a threefold view. For it is louder or 
ſofter; — it is higher or lower, as to muſical 
modulation, or, in other words, is acuter 
| or graver; or, laſtly, it is of ſhorter! or 
longer duration. The firſt of theſe d di L= 
4 rences does not belong to the art of lan- 
. guage, except ſo far as concerns the pro- 
nmünciation of ſyllables. in Engliſh, of 
Which 1 dball ſay more hereafter). for 
men Speak, and make other noiſes, loud or 
a as ; occaſions. require, which. 418 too 
many and various Fa, he comprehended. by 
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ap gement, ſol. 25. Bee alſo 4 ect. Caus in initia.. 
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1 480 0 A055 1 Aeg 0 4USA3 
nag firſt 55 theſe,” as x have ſuid, 18 
| called Bihhedh); 4 brd Which 1 obſerve 18 
Hequently D applied” very improperly” to 
3 .; for eporghia in Greek exactly 
 atifwetfs to hs" Latin word atcentus, and 
deriotes chat tune or melody which is A- 
nexed to, or accompanies ſpeech : and 
it is of the analyſis of this melody that I 
AH n to treat. n f 5 


yiquait bus Dee 7 1 Th 14 314031] $3013 


13 he en Yai grammars, it is uſed to PROTY 
that JANA grammar which treats both of quantity and 
accent a and it is ſo uſed even in bens learned Vollus's 


| "ow 
n 21 2. I 8 05 78 ELITES Dom ; 


ict- This: 1s! the ſenſe in which * word is conſtantly uſed 
by Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, in his moſt accurate 
treatiſe of Compofition, ſo often quoted, particularly in | 
fert. 25. | where he expreſsly diſtinguiſhes it from quanti- 

ty; for ſpkaking of the aceidents of words, he mentions 
38 K. Ne Xt erg ee: The learned Theo- 
dorus ea his grammar, ſpeaks the fame lan. 
guage,” ix Iipbo 1 e kr Ab mote The puis Ly ypapuſtoiry Leer i 
N and then he proceeds to define ches, #9 . 
of which the | Teoagoe was compoſed. 7 And Demetri 
2 an antient grammarian, gives the ſame 577 
notbilit that th L hate gen; for ſpeaking of the marks of 
accents and ſpirits, he adds, 4 Js u Tpooulics Gvounnray. ug 
por the SH SE the arts *D ouaccs, dee Preſa . 
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| the voice ** that is, as T ufkerſtand ir, 


tone, | without er or interval, and 


loud or ſoft; 
- <a But it is of this llt Abality Wr 


1 En NN Wiel 


bag gu Eveiy ther rt l 
A cbmbination of ſounds, And 18 RUG 

Able into What 18 "called 5 5% in Ufeek, 
ad in Engliſt 4 16, fich i UeRinea 
by Atiftoxernis, an eee ere Upon 
muſic, to be ane ſtrctcltf Uf UetenfUH br 


Arn 


ri” the Fine 
and Wit 


out change. 4312 5c 75 8} biiogd £8 ; 


A note may hav all che three qualities 
of ſound above mentioned: for it may Be 
long or ſhort; actite or 


1 Ettiattiöft of the voice ir 


at I am now to ſpeak . nodw 
And firſt it is apparent, chat acttenefs 


And g gravity are relative qualities, 48 vel 


as length and ſhortneſs: for it i is impoſſible 
to conceive a ſound either acute or grave, 


but in relation to another found.;. an 


general there is in muſic nothin 85 2bſdicdite, 
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PE "0 
; 4 | ntirely ignorant of 
gine, that loud and? acute, ayes and 17M, Tx 
oh Fan ane, But they: are quite Fe 17 5 t ; for the | _ 
4 cannon is one of the gravelt 0 nds 
A at the fame tice, one of the loi 1 9 5 h 
b f 6 U 010 ors, vanctt ON bun 
vr or I II zo Wut 
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Buzz is altogethęr a, ſcience of, ratios pnd 
Pproporrions,,., Buri, che, queſtiqn. 18, Whas © S 
is, it chat makes this. acuteneſs, or. gravity - 
an, founds ? And, for ſolution; of, this; que: 
Hon, we muſt 80 ſtill, a little higher than 
We haye hitherto. done, I mean, to an idea 
mars general than even that of Fund, viz. 
motion, for all, ſound is motion; and if 
all things were at reſt, there would not, 
as Euclid ſays, be either ſound or voice *, 

„Kis therefore evident, that acuteneſs cv 
gravity, in ſounds muſt be certain, modi- 
ficatipns, of, the motion which produces 
| them. And Ariſtotle has told us, that 
when the ſound is acute, there is much 
motion in little time; When it is grave, it 
is little motion in much time f. This is 


> NO 2 baus, 5 in : initio. 5 DfES toes 65 
* bas 44 the fame nag. but at more nor feng, 


Annen ee eme. ces, d il abcnrtger fed: og f, 
ruxrortpææ / oFurrpes roiuc rug ployyve, Gs 3. Hand er Capurepu. 4s 
VaVyraov ze rug fr Furt ug eva, erep ex TUKnoTipay *r TIEOwav cu - 
nere une : 4 Capuragys (lege Capurepuc) ererrep bb Gpouore , 
=? W., "Tuner xemoron. From whence it appears, 
| that Euclid knew, i in ſubſtance the doctrine of our modern 
| phy concerning 1 ſounds, though I am "perſuaded 
ie ne er bo made experiments fuch as that German philoſc . 
her m i I who! difcovered' that A ſtring of ſuch * a fen v1 
and Tych” a a thickpeſs,. and. ſtretched 2 fuch : A weight, 
made ſo 1 2 vibrations i in a Tecond, | SY 
0 . truly 


e 


004 ORC" 2080 Pew 


truly Kid, But ſiortly: 1 ie cheredre heels 
to be expla inlet; and ati G vat ties of our 
modern "Gepertiniental phitolophy kate ku 


abled us to do. N Nel DALE ogg 


95 For it is now found out, that tlie pe _ 


cuſſion of the air, by enten the antients. 


defined found, is cauſed By th e percuſſion | 
of ſomèe elaſtic body, whoſe Vibrations, 


thereby produced, "being coinmunicated 


to the air,” and by the air propagäted te 
he ear, produce the ſenfation of Hearing. 
A ſtring or wire, ſtretched, has Been found = 


. the welt proper ſubject for fuch experi- 


| ir there are more or fe- 


ments. If the vibrations of *this ſtring 


are greater or leſs, that is, occupy More or 
leſs ſpace, then is the note 1ouder or ſoffer; 
ver vibratibfis In 

the fame time, then is; the note acuter or 
graver; and, laſtly, if the ſtring” Cotiti- 


nues to vibrate for a greater or leſs time, 


without any ſenſible variation of tlie Wund, 
then is the note longer or ſhorter: ſo. that 


here we have the eee divifion. of 


found. above mentioned. on li 0 
That there are all cheſs ciffeſptices" in 
mulic, no man will deny who | has Oly, a 
natural ear, though he never was taught 
the. art; and en EXPO, Wa . WO 


tte x take 


Hook. rpeerxGũ on Laneuace 


take place in language, ig ag, imppffible t Che. g 


de eny. The only queſtion therefore 3 is with 


reſpect. to the third, viz. the, diſtinction f 
acuteneſs and gravity, whether it applies 


to language. Nor was even chis diſputed 
till of late, But Mr F oſter, in his eſſay 
abgye Wentianed? wi has made the we 


„ 73:4 


"ord upon the N And eee it ap- 
pears, to, me, that nothing but abſolute 
ignorance of the nature of the antient lan- 
gZuages, or the moſt violent prejudice, can 
induce a man to be of another opinion. 
One reaſon, perhaps, that may have led 
ſome people into it, is the improper. uſe a= 
boye mentioned of the word prgſady, by 
pond a tout it to quantity, and not to accent. 
This, I imagine, has made Iſaac Voſſius, 
among others, believe, that quantity and 


accent were the ſame, or at, leaſt that the 


long tylla ble ne was accented 25 An- 
1B 15 64 J it 10 nee 4 2.04 FELL oth 
10 ts ey Gd 7 not 5 into my hands till I had 04 
gun to write upon this ſubject, and had formed the opi- 
| ion which I' was gla d to find. fo well ſupported by Mr 
br Hj s eſſay is indeed full of excellent grammatical 
Aeg, 96 has ſurniſhed me with feveral- authort- 


8 of which I have made uſee 07 


I I 1 work of Laa Vollius I reſer Ws is what the 
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N other probibly has been) chat; tlierb is mo 


n ccent ſuch as che -Gretk and Latin ad- 
cents, in any modern language, as I ffialf 
afterwards ſhæw. And; laſtly, the“ im- 
poſſibility for us, that are not accuſtomet} 
to it, to ſound thoſe antient accents}! has 
perſuaded many people chat it was àsim- 
: Rm for the antients to do it. yt 
Taking it therefore for granted, chat 
this antient proſody was, as the name im- 
ports, applicable to language; the next 
thing to be conſidered is, how it was: ap- 
5 plied. And we are informed, by the antient 
writers, that it was applied to ſyllables; 
chat is to ſay, that different ſyllables of 
the ſame word were pronounced with tones 
differing in acuteneſs and gravity, and 
ſometimes the ſame ſyllable, as ſhalli be 
afterwards more particularly explained 
03 But, in the /irf | place, it is to be oh- 
ſeryed, that this ſyllabie tone is very dif- 
ferent from the general tone of 2 lan- 
guage; for each language. has a particular 
dee en it 18 ſpoken, But this 
CCC 


N de ee p. viribu (nth mig at cant 85 Frente A 
h — 25 written in ſuch excellent in thy d it wi 0 
pleaſure; though 1 could kind no fene ant 14 it 
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natienal tone; 48 ir may be called, affects hl 
the whole tenor b the ſpeech, hot words * 
only, and much Jeſd fyllab les. | 
gau, It is alſo to he diſtinguiſhed: rota 
thetones of pafſion or ſentiment, by which 
the feelings of the mind are expreſſed; for 
theſe belon 4 N bug or W oy not to 
iyllables.” Ii b o ft it 191 Idiot 
And. -laftly; 10 18 kkewife to de A in- 
from the variation of loud and 
ſoft in diſcourſe; for we may raiſe our 
voice in ſpeaking, or fink it, without any 
variation of che tone. And in this way ee 
may alter our voice, not only upon words 
and ſentences, but upon ſyllables; which, 
As I Halb ſhew ann is what we call 
acbent in Engliſh.” „e bet nt iokliß 
Hut the antient accents are real notes of 
mukic; or variations of the tone, by which 
the voice is raiſed higher, with reſpect to 
muſical modulation, upon one 17 llable of 
a word, than upon another: and this fy1- 
lable is ſaid to have an acute accent, while 
all the reſt of the ſyllables are pronounced 
3 Oy is called a grave accent; that 
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ey are c nounced up Pon a wy with | 
FO 1 e e the diſeourſe, or in, that a 
key in which "the diſcourſe is taken 1 
Teroa 1 up 1 
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| ſoeyer there b e, _— Pl acute accent.;. fo Ake 


it ſeems they thought, th L a fe Falſe he 
tone upon more than one yllable of 
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L word, would have made the Pronuncia- 


tion of common ſpeech, too Various ang 


i911 


4 complicated, and too like chanting. PR 
here is a third accent Ph iaes 
. ges, called the circumflex, which is com- 
poſed of the other two. This 5 happens 
when the tone is both raiſed, and depreſſed 
upon the ſame ſyllable, which, 8 can 
be but when the vowel i is long ; for a long 
| vowel in Greek and Latin N ſounded 


like two ſhort vowels of the £ ame ame kind ; 
and it Was. o Written. according to the 


of io TI 503 To awe! | 
I'S That 58 * the. true able of 4 grave accent, W 
evident from a paſſage of Dionyſius Thrax, in his ſhort 
but elegant treatiſe of Grammar, Publiſhed by F "abricius, 
in the 7th volume of his Greek library. He defines ac+ 
cent to. be, Davis arne. gn, 1 lar are ev. Ay 
rr CHANT HOT | r Th. (Canpages, "XAT. rep EnnƷeh 2 7 S FB pets 
So that the grave accent is the fundamental or ordinary 
level of the ſpeech'; and therefore the mark of it is never 
uſed, except upon the laſt ſyllable of a, word and then 
lit denotes, not the grave, but the acute accent Fer 
hat reaſon this ſtrange practice has been introduced, I 
never could learn, nor do I ſee any reaſon for marking 
two accents, more than for marking, vv ſpirits 19992 
antient 
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ſyllables, upon e one of which che 48850 was 


9 8 K and upon che other ee 10 


£*"\ FLEE 


türe —— 88 thing will admit; for every 
abc among FOI had either an . 

accent, or a grave accent, or bot. 

B h Huch 6 was the tone of the voice 

to be elevated” in ſounding” the acute ac- 
; cent? or was. it left to he arbitrary will | 
of er very ſpeaker, „to raiſe his voice "mote 

or lefs,” as he Wehe er e ? If that was 


266k 4 101 * 8 a fr 411+ 36 
ee | 13 15 218 
= fy hat Mr Foſter kin very well faid upon this ſubs 
3080, in his Eflay, f pag. 38.; to which T will' only add, that 
an ſom of the antient Rottad monuments, particularly the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, inſtead of writing the character 
double for the long 2 they wrote a great character thus, I. y 
There is reaſon to think, that the ' Greeks wrote in the 
fame way, before they invented different characters to ex - 
preſs ſore of cheir long vowels. Plato, in the Cratylus, 
pag 282. if J underſtand him rightly, ſays, that they 
"Wrote two epfilon#i in place of the eta, and the figure of 
the oed 15 plaialy the two o omicrons Mes together. 
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120 In this way the tireumflex accent is n 

Scaliger, De cuiſſi lin guss Latinæ, lib. 2. cup. G and 

it is in this ſenſe we are to underſtand the antient att» ; 
khors who ſpeak of khe circumflex, as e a middle be- . 
tween the acute and grave. 192 4608 FO, s MN. 
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. theitaſegrit-s plain, thar the antients, in 


| 1mint;have:often run intoſcantz 
ker an elevation and fall of the voice tn 
certain degree, will make a;4kindv6ding- 
zung But tleither; in this reſpectj was the 
Greek language defective; for in ite the 
boundaries were fixed betwit the melody 
6. ſpeecl and muſical modulation. This 
appears from a paſſage in Dion ſmiso che 
Halicarnaſſian's treatiſe,: upon: CGampaſi- 
tion, chat L have {> often-quoted i which 
paſſage, if it had been rightly underſtood 
By thoſe who have argued! againſt the 
Greek accents, it is impoſſible, I: thank, 
that they could have been of that opinion; 
for it not only proves the exiſtence of ſnab 
accents, but explains moſt acchrately the 
nature and meaſure of them. Iwill cherer 
fore give the paſſage rendered into Engliſh; 
but before IL do that, L Will, forthe ſake | 
of thoſe grammarians who, know, nothing 
of the principles of muſig, explain alittle 
of the nature of muſical 1 Due 
cauſe I ſuſpect it. is the want of 
af cheſe Which has made 
nes nes give ebe ee ro 
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_* Greeks uſed the dame. ſcale, of; rap; 
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fic that ve ue, viz t. the diatonitsJeale, 
vhichcriſes by certain intervals or degrees, 
from any giden pitch of the voice, called, 
in the dangunge of muſic, the fundamental, 
16) that note which: is knoyyn hy the name 
of octaue; and the degtees or intervals by 
which: the voice riſes to the octa ye, are 
mkßſured by numbers. And as the riſe is 
chief by what is called tonco, the leale 
Has frumi thence the name of diatonic. be 
interval of à tone is as 8: , if it be a 


greater tone; or of 9 lo, if it be a leſſer 


tone! and. there 1 is a ſmaller. interval ; ſtill, 
calle@ al /amitone;i which is as 19: 16. By 
theſ intervals of tones, greater and leſſen, 
and! ſemitones; making all together ſeven 
Hbtes, beſides the fundamental, the voice 
riſeß in u natural and eaſy aſcent to the 
octate Above mentioned, which has that 
nie from its order in the ſcale, being tlił 
4 Note, including the eee to 
which it is in the ratio of 2:11 217 26 
"OF theſe ſeven” notes all our W 18 


cotpoſeck, 4s all che words of our lan- 
fed-of the four and tel 


irs ens Wust For thoughtremma- 
ſic we go far above the eighth note, it ig 
the" farne intervals; ſb that all &bther 
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the firſt Leven notes, th cave fe 15 
ways for” 2 new. e 7 "This Arp 


we proc ed u pwards te to a ſecpn 1,” third,” or g 


9448 s 1811 18 91. FD 224103 25 
fourth bh or as far as any Voices 1 
* {IE DOT 01 23 
frument wall go | 


his ſeale, chu 5 alas mi Pen 1 found 
convenient to divide it it into the * + 
bove mentioned, ver is 5 ca pable 60 de 
| divided i into intervals very ch 11 ner. | 
And accordingly, in ſome ſp ecieſes of the 
antient -maſic, the ſcale Was divided Hot ny 
into tones and ſemitones, but likewiſe ins 
to third parts of tones, at nd even the! fourth 
parts of tones, which laſt they called Neu. 
But in their diatonic ſcale, they proceeded, 
W we do, by tones and JAE: tones. TI 
1 rogreſs we mark by numbers 2, 35 . 2 
and fo on, reckoning the fiindiniedthtial. 
wv Ways one. And in like manner elle At 
nents proceeded ; - but "what we Call a 


Fawn 17 th, ey called the Sariordpor becaufe N 
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5 3 1 . 1 21. A on Aal 10 971 IL 
F 5 * It is. is a curious e problem, How | it comes to paſs, that 
44 


he power of nature can go no farther in muſical mode 

on than an octave? e 

-byg; Lede not krjow- that, it ever, d e tte 
O, 1 


though 1 think it oy 4 79 01105 be is Were the "ha , 
per place, 11016. 2DIOW. 10 
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x 1 through e degrees, 7 in F 


damenfal. 8 And the next 


pe he tu 
BW eIf 87 


ote, w nich v we call t 

ch _ The f 

ree tones and a hal above ti the 15 amen⸗ 
10 35 2 

tal, they * the WE 1 reaſon, cal ed 2 


he : notes of the ſcale, le, they called —— 
1 8 RBYJ9T11 Si of the Fx I, 

2089 ther fl ſteps 00 the progre 8K ey mark 
ed, by words, as we do, expreſſing their 
order, a Thus the firſt degree above, the 
fund amental they « called reren, as we cal 


it a fend, 
This, being premiſed, Y come now to 


the paſſage | before us, in which the Hali- | 


bs after having laid i it down, that 
the; beauty of ; compoſition conſiſts i in the 
melody, rhythm, variety, and, laſtly, what 
15 proper or ſuitable to the ſabject and 


after, having told us, that the compoſition 


e Hb, | 'confiſtin g of 


Abbes octaye, which goes through, all 


4 


e ae ndamer Tag VIZ. two rones and 4 4 5 IIS 


of words, even. in proſe, 1 is a kind of mu- 


fie, differing 1 from finging or inſtrumental 


muſic only in the quantity, that is, the 


more or leſs, not in quality or kind; 


183, 2t6q of bene: 


and that words have their melody, Thy! chm, 

and: Me things above mentioned, as well 

as muſic; 3 he' proceeds to explain the me- 
F 2397 et Ti anifs T4 9 £30 
lody of words as follows. e 
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"te, © is meaſured nearly. by one interval, 
chat hamely wich is commonly called the 
Tl diane. Nor does it riſe beyond tliree 
© tones and a half towards, the acute, nor 
tel is it let down further towards the grave! 
< But every word has not the ſume tone; 
&* for ſome are ſounded with an acute töne: 
e ſome with a grave, and ſome. Rave Boll! 
“ Of theſe laſt ſome have the acute ant 
ꝙgrave blended together, in the ſame fyl- 
* fable, which are called circumflerted gil. 
© Jables; others have them on different 
* ſyllables, each of which preſerves its 
40 own proper accent, whether grave or 
acute, diſtinct and ſeparate fo we 
& of any other. In the diflyllables of chis 
& kind, the one is grave and the other a- 
*© cute; and betwixt theſe there can be no 
e middle; but in words of many "Glebe 
of whatever kind, there is but orte 
© wHih, 1 4 accented acute, While al 55 
& reſt, are grave. This is che melody o 
, eren; but vocal and Anregen. 
4 fc uſe more intervals, not the Namur u- 
* ly for begining with the Nasal; ned 
_ &0* through” the' Tamirre, the er öh afar, '*the 
& diarerer, Or (as it : "ought cs be written) 
wolsd ce the 
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eiche did che u, and, as ſomefthink, Ch. A 


Ferenitfier argh. n BFH et f 
This paſſage not only ſfierrs; as (1+ hive 
fard;; that the Greek accents, were really 
notes of muſic, but alſo gives us the mea- 
fure of them, and further marks che dif- 
ference; betwixt the melody of f peech and 
muſic: which he makes to conſiſt in two 
things; ut, That the melody of ſpeecli 
does not riſe above a fifth, whereas muſic 
goes to an octave, or much higher; ,2dly; 
Re tr or intervals i in e ay einer 


5A 7 1 


1 ; the paſſage j is in the 11th ſection of the treatiſe of 
Compoſition. It is too long to be here trauſcribed. 
There is no diffieulty in it to thoſe who underſtand the 
: language and the ſubject; nor was it poſlible that the 
author could have uſed ctearer words to expreſs that the | 
_ accents were: muſical tones. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
| when he ſays * env. araoa ye " Attic, 5 nb e (copiov N νν rrro- 
7 5 The aurre ALYSTEs aactue, the addition co the word. big 
-of the deſcription of 's „ Arb fy opioy Aoye Tarroptym, is only 
to remove the ambiguity of this word in Greek. For 
Neher lignifies either the whole ſtyle and compoſition, o Or a 
| fingle word or part of ſpeech, in which laſt ſenſe it an- 
fers exactly to the Latin word dictio. In euch of theſe 
ſenſes I obſerve. it uſed by the ſame author in the third 

ſection of the ſame treatiſe. I have therefore tranſlated 
it fimply by werd, which” in Engliſh is nbt ambigubus, 
without the addition that Mr Foſter makes of © that is 
placed in a ſentence,” pag, 142. Which appears to me 
| 5 to the ſenſe of 8 zuchor. he 405 ends 
„ | below 


—— 
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18 Mot. the ac 
(peed da. Fo nin yu, riſe exac 
to a fifth on the acute accent, Dur Arey 0 
to it, (C ee, ſo as, Jorg to be. an 
boye, it, and ſometimes below it, and in 
falling to the grave, they di not pitch 
exactly on. the fourth, Feet ALY 
particular, note .below er RE mand 
neceſſarily have happened, as the: e 
the ſpeakers. were of Gy 4970 66 FORT 
paſs, or their ear more or leſs juſt „ 
But there is another difference betwixt 
the melody of por. and of ere ab- 
ſerved by Ariſtoxenus *, and other antient 
writers upon muſic, That che melody ef 
ſpeech is meg, or continued, While muſ- 
cal melody is Nasnharmec, OD, diſtinguithed 


by intervals; by which is meant, chat in 


5 2 er. E "+ | 
quickly, that the intervals can hardly be 
perceived; whereas the intervals in muſic 


ars. .cafily Age , x She, different. 


ſpeech. the. nit ſucceed” one Te : 
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0 98 ee e in the Collection of 


Meibothius. See alſo Gaudentius, another zwriter on 


wuſic. chntained in the fame -colieQion; „His wards: args 
0. indo v herr, vad fv, e en ehe unf, 7 
, Tov. _ ryroy 1 A A1: 2 w © E 
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Rotes Bein more exactly marked, and the 
toice reſting lnger upon chem. And 
clerefbre, fays our author, che language 
6f paſſion is more muſical than common 
ſpesch; becauſe,” when wre are affected by 
Face, we z 


ee ne,. 
eee de e eee 
lt Appears therefore to be &actly juſt? 
Cat the Hilicarnaiſian ſays, that the me- 


1 221 ah 


[ay of ſpeck aint Fon, conſe ets 


lation only in | degree, not in kin d * 0 9 23 15 
Z SHOOT $1634 1 on 
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-do 2115.00.10; , a6 0 F-43366 ine 1 
a The account I have here given of the antient muſt A 
* Ä6 ; ö 15 HEM 
sl tuken from the authors in the collection of Meibomius. 


As we Are upon the ſuhject of analyſing. language, it 


way not be improper to obſerve how wonderful the dif- 
mien  IDTIFELTETS: lll 
covery was of this analyſis of muſical ſounds, and of clit 
application on 6f numbers to meaſure the tones of à voice or 
inſtrument. Lthiok it 4 greater diſcovery than even 


at of jhe analyſis of ſpeech into its elemental ſounds; 


1 x 


Yecabſe there was there no application of numbers ; and 
beſides, tliat at analyſis itſelf appears to me more enſy and 


obvious. The diſcoyery eee by 
thoſe Ar on muſic, and the authors 0 1 


| his life, 
Ab cet 4 bfünderiagg Warp about nis makfazg Expats 
ments with a ſtring, ſtretched by different weights. And 


i is ſaid; he diſcovered that the tones were in the ratio 
of” the weights, ceteris paribus; whereas the fact is, 


that they are às the ſquare roots of the weights. But 
the cuſtom of Pythagoras's ſcholars was, to aſeribe to him 
as diſcoverer every thing he taught them, And we 
7815 as well ſuppoſe that his geometry, theology, antl 
br every 
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enerally dwell longer upon 
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very of ee dhe ch de unge ud e uy 
vention. The truth therefore, I believe, 8. "that 1e 
brought This ſcience of muſic Wirk him from Egypt, 3 1 
long with other ſciences, (for that he Was the Ret" who 
taught it to the Greeks,” aud gave them the uſe "and 
knowledge of the octave, which" they had hot beftre, 1 
Have not the leaſt doubt). Nor do T think" uch 4 difec- 
very conld have been made, except in a cbuntry fuchs 
Egypt, where there was a elaſs of men Tet apart for che 
ſtudy of the ſciences. And 'befides this advantage, 4 
Warn my have lafted | A long time, and advanced jo 


Age, ce we know very well that muſic mv 
very much practiſed, not only in their religious cerems- 
nies; but, as Plato informs us, it was made à part 
the education of their youth, and regulated by Lab 
And he ſpeaks. of pieres of mulic, of their goddeſs 5 | 
many t thoufand years old, but which were fill preſer voc 
in his time. Cee Plato de Lagibus, I. lib, 2. Pb. 789. and 790. 
ellit Flein, Now I cannot conceive how they could 
have been preſerved for ſo great a A number 0 ar „5 
with that religious exaQneſs Which Plato ſuppoſes, un- 
leſs they Were noted, or ſome way or other pur in 'wri 
ting: And if they had a notation of muſic, as well # 
of ſpeech} it is evident that they muſt have nade : 
abaly fis'of the one as well as of the other. n 
The antient art of muſic appears to me to be leſs 
known'to the moderns, than any other antient art ; aft 
accordingly they have fallen into great miſtakes dazed 
ing it. Iwill venture to ſay, that we ve n 
idea of thei i® excellence in that art, Vicuife w. 
ming ny we kinds of their muſic Which tere the mot 
44/000 mall OT Gelenk! 
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n nen „erlebten. 2 


excellent; for. we know nothing but the diatonie muſie, 
pick then knew: alſo; but it was among them the mulic 
WL, the vulgar; whereas the other two kinds, viz. the 
chxo! 00 and enparmonic, were the muſic of the learned, 
urs. Now che muſic of theſe two kinds, 
proces ceded by intervals ſo ſmall, , as a third or fourth part 
2 A tonę, f which we have no practice, nor hardly an 
idea, except what we may get from an olus harp, or 
the muſic gf the birds... And the later, antient er 
upon n 110 7 us, f that thoſe, two kinds of muſic wert 
much diſuſed in their time, and that hardly any bad) 
be found that was able to practiſe them. A 10 Fi: 
Phut tutareh,. in his treatiſe of Muſic, ſays, that even As 
early as bis, time, the enharmonic, which was the muſie 
mol, eſteemed. and practiſed of old. was quite neglected t 
the intervals af it not underſtood; and they even went 
ſo lar as to deny chat the diviſian of the ſemitone, ;which 
they, called gung, was perceptible by the ſenle; edit. Fra. 
ben, f. 558. And there is a fragment preſerved of Lon :. 
Mt where, ſpeaking of muſic, he applies to it this 
| Homer, Kaser des duese, id ri Ihn: We only 
xe fame of it, but know nothing of it“ 
Ne there are perſons among us ſo ĩ ignorant, as to 
doubt, and even to deny, that the antients knew and Praes: 
tiſed mulic 1 in parts. The contrary of this may be proved 
by many paſſages. in antient authors. I wilkmention only 
two or three chat I think have not been taken notice of. 
| The arg i 8 Sephiſta of Me Page 177. w. ties | 42 
2 1 Gables, and - Ae of: them do oy 3 
hen, be atks, to what art it belongs to know, what, will 1 
3 not join wich what? The anſwer ie, 10 A 
matical art. Then follows, T: & mip} ri; rr 6+ 1 
II. "Woe Fre 
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ay xe cage „ 47 85. dec; Lie TV mee hende re 
= 1 n 2 xv vipucnen, puree” 6 5 I | PT Tue, Euro The 
meanin of, which is, that as the grammarian knows what 
articulate ſounds will mix together, and what will not; 
1⁰ the muſician knows what notes of maſic' will mix to- 
ether, and what not. Now this mixture of founds, "like 
that of letters! in 4 ſyllable, can be nothing elſe but What 
" we call harmony. The next paſſage T ſhall mention is from 
Plutarch, i in his Queſtiones Platonic, where he very particu- 
lary deſcribes the way in which the acute and grav ſounds 
NIX together, and the effect which that mixture produces, 
[he words are, oRU al yap 3 re x%* vivetan, "Tape 3* g Ea 
Jör- 48 "Ree? Tporepoy Aden Thy arofinory s, beg" brav t lit 33 5 u- 
cane dong wel Emonnyopivo & Cp ar IwiCakwow Gp xowevot, To Mp’ 
ure, It dheterubdan, dhe rj Auf raper tv, iv ch⁰ννU¹e⁶, daR 
Here we have harmony, or ſymphony, as Plutarch 
calls it, and the effects of it upon the ear, very well de- 
ſeribed. For, if I am not much miſtaken, it will be 
found by experience, that the acute ſtrikes the ear firſt 
with à quick impulſe, and that we do not per geiuve the 
mixture of the grave, till the acũte begins to die away. 
The third paſſage I ſhall mention, is from Longinus, 
De Sublimitate, ſet. 28. Where, ſpeaking of the figure 
called periphraſit, he ſays, it is, with reſpect to the pro- 
per expreſſion, what the accompaniment in wuͤſic is to 
the melody or air, as. it alete 'Thewords 
are, ar yep" won} 1:4 ray #eapiiar xxrufptror 's wipicg: pb y- 
$8409 Enorixfirar, froc Tu vipipprons i morndiis' oumpbe wares (27) nals 
proMoigy! val de nur fon. irn cmd. Here we have a; con- 
cert deſcribed as exactly as is poſſible. The dee 
is:the proper expreſſion for the air or melody, Which is or 
ought to be predominant. through the whole piece; and 
tone were to u into eee, one 
las i 2 6 could 
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ten upon che ſame; ſyllable, and chen 


4 ( fuddenly ? 


realy not, © find a more proper * to * it thay, 
raten: And it may be obſerved, that i in order to make 
out the, ſimile, and apply the caſe of the periphraſe to 
the concert, he uſes the word cg, which —_— 
conſonance. The laſt authority I ſhall. menti 


is, _ the. aboye- mentioned treatiſe, of Plutarch, con- 


cerning Muſic, where he gives the reaſon why the ſmall 


intervals of the enharmonic were not practiſed in his 


* 


time, namely, becauſe they could not make a harmony 
which ſuited , them, pag. 558. edit. Froben. When we 
join theſe authorities to thoſe commonly quoted from A- 
riſtotle, Je mundo, and Seneca, it makes the matter, in my 


apprebenſion, abſolutely clear; and indeed the very de- 


finition they give of dag e, or /ymphony,. as they 
call it, decides at once the queſtion, cus, Ii ici, fays 
Zhan the Platonic, quoted by Ifaac Voſſius, in his trea· 


tiſe, De Viribus ryhthmi, Inv b rv ploy yas Gurus. nat Cas, 


ſururi tecptporriiy Kara To euro ATWO Kat Kpog 3 than which the 
Greek language affords no words clearer to expreſs what 
we call harmony, and to diſtinguiſh it from melody, or 

muſic by ſucceſſion. To all theſe. authorities may be 
added what our late travellers into the South ſea tell us, 
of the muſic of the New Zealanders in their concerts, 
which they ſay, to the beſt of their judgement, was in 
parts. This is a fact in which our travellers, though not 
learned in muſic,” could hardly be miſtaken.” And if 
thoſe barbarians. have. ſuch muſic, how. can we Lappole 
that the Greeks and Romans had it not? 


Let us not therefore believe, that the antients: were ſo 


ignorant of this nne art, as to know only muſic in ſuceeſ- 


ſion; not in .confonance, © 1 believe, indeed, their har- 


mony was not ſo complicated as ours, in which the air 
or melody is ofden loſt; but was more ſimple, ſo that not 
2 1709 | 17 3 0 2 only 


let do.]n n, a many degrees, and as 2 


23 


ſuddenly? But à very ordinary ,| 
finds mo difficulty in this; and Lam per- 
faded: that any man whe: has the leaſt ear 
or voice for muſic, could, by cuſtom from 
his earlieſt youth, be brought todo it 
with the greateſt eaſe even in common 
muſical language, we ought not to con- 
clude that the Greeks or Romans had none 
ſuch. NNE Chineſe, « at IG day, we are 
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80 


1 8 air was 3 bur 8 en ſung to of 
were diſtinctly heard. No body can doubt but that 

was the caſe of the ſongs of the chorus in tragedy. 6 10 
Jam perſuaded, that when Horace's odes were ſung both 
to lyre and pipe, which he tells us was done, Epod, g. 
the poetry was not for that loſt. So that in the b | 
compoſitions of the antiene/, there was joined togethe 
the forte of melody, harmony, and poetry; and the 
more antient the muſic was among them, the more ſimple, 
it Was. This Horace tells us of the mulic of the theatre: 
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| ty 28 the characteriſtie of the antient muſic, $ 1 

| , | Are, The ap. doe xd 737 Sen, * Thy. 7 84 
i} 2 amid Arabien cis cope, Opuſcula:; Moralis. 
þ 7 5 1 edit. F robepit. Where we may obſęrve th th Tags 

3 HUN, which, as 1 underſtand” it, "denotes a os 
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aſſured, have a language of that kind; för Oh. 
they give different tones to their mono- 
fylables, ol which/their language entirely 
conſiſts, and by this: difference” of tone; 
they make the lame word to  Gignify mice! 
or ten different things. So that it would 
cents than even the Greeks, inſomuch 


8 


that ſtrangers among them think n 


ſinging rather than ſpeaking. 
Another objection is, That it is impaty 


ſible to reconcile this accent with quantity, 
inleſs we were to lay the acute accent on- 
lx on long ſyllables. And accordingly I- 
ſaac Voſſius, in his treatiſe above quoted, 
De viribus rhythm, maintains, chat it is an 


. * 1 


error to lay it any: where elfe, and that in 


this reſpect the accentuation of our Greek 
books is altogether wrong. But it is he 


that is in an error, not the books, and a 
very ſhameful error for a learned man, 
proceedin g from his not diſtinguiſhing ac- 
cent and quantity: for in the ſequel of 
the ' paſſage above quoted from the, Hali- 
carnaſſian, ſpeaking of the Wanne which 
en of his time offered to the 
profody of the language, he gives an in- 
ſtance from a chorus in the Oreſtes 
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that there is an acute accent ſor 


ADK TN Omen A — 


— "(which — * — 
ſyllable); che muſieian who ſet᷑ ĩt to muſic 


or fecit modo accorditig to tlie Eutin“ 
preſſion, brought it down to the fourth 
fyllable of the word, ſeiz. Ca; and this; 
by the way, is of itſelf EviAbiled; if Div” 
nyſius had ſaid no more, Altat the Accel 
was a real tone of müfie. And befides, 
Voſſius ought to have known, tha Dies 
Latin diſſyllable there would, according! 


to his rule, have been no acute accent at 


all, if the firſt ſyllable was ſhort; becauſe 
the Latins never acuted the laſt fyllable- 
Now it is an invariable rule of e 


upon every word, unleſs is be an enclitic, 
or uſed as an enclitic. 7A NY 
It is therefore moſt eulen Kia à ſliort 


ſyllable will bear an acute accent ent „ as Well 


as a long; and the fact truly 1 18, that the 
acute note, by its quick i movement, "as. a- 
bove explained, tends rather to ſhorten 
than lengthen the ſyllable. And acgord- 
ingly, i in ſome Latin words, when the ſyl- 
lable would be otherwiſe long by poſition, 


it is lhortened by W acuted, as in . 


Kitten. time, 


quantity. It is certain that 


it is not at all improbable that they 
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thereby ſhortened — —— ark other- 


wile; be. long. It 18 indeed true, that 
according to our method of pronunciation, 
(of which 1 4 1 more afterwards), it 


is very difficult, if not impoſſible, for us to 


acute a ſyllable, without making it appear 
long to our ears; but we ought not from 
thence to infer, that it was impoſſible for 
the Greeks or Romans to do ſo. I am 

rmed by a perſon whom I can be- 
leve dt, chat the learned among the Greeks 
do, at this day, in their pronunciation, 
make the diſtinction betwixt accent and 


ak, and write the antient language; and 


have likewiſe preſerved the pronunciation | 
af itz; with'the aſſiſtance of thoſe accentual 
Marks, whi r. are not of modern 


5 o+ Ter", ivr 4t; ("4 - ES; 7 8 5 1 * 's 2x0 5 TR Af 


1 This is an obſervation of Biſhop Hare, quoted br. 


Mr Foſter ih his ellay, pag. 279. where there are other 
quotations upon — — —— RH WA DJ LIL 04 
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Ae — f that he, — 
his learned friends, fpoke the Greet uu- 
——— * — — tt 


An. — — 
the Greek accents, that as there ĩs thing 
in that language — 
de ſubjected nt 1er. ot 4 


Mort 20623 iT ater 3 cd r p ed 4 z 


e They ate Gad 8s have Beat Bresled by 4 
grammarian, Ariſtophanes of dene gn. 


xandrian . library: under Pro 
. the firſt likewiſe, as wg 151 152050 . W 


Punctuation:. Accentuak marks, Rowever, id ict 
ef common .uſe till about che ſeventh 3 


l when we find them 1 in manuſcripts. 6 ; Was, certainly . 
uſeful invention for preſerving the genuine pronit 


Aon of the Greek Rnguagey ——— 


ſuch an * | 

wha ſays, that poſterity has. [ow 
* Wffeovery, than by the writings ef à It 
+xwhor of antiquity; pag. 1915 It does not appear thar the 


r | Mr Foſter ſays, he never ſaw 2 
Latin book that had the accents marked throughout, and 


that was Grammatice quadrilinguis par titianes, by Jeb an- 
ne Draſeus. Paris, 1544. I have ſeen another vin. A 


Virgil in che poſeflion of the Eart of Rane 


— — e n 
it as a material part of the language, and 


n according to the 
; & — dL et. 


— in the ef ac- 
ccerningy the Latins never putting an acute 
accent upon the laſt ſyllable, which the 


Treks atly. did; ſo that che Ro- 
— Cupurorer, Which gave to their 
diſcourſe, and to themſelves, xhe appear- 
ance of great — even of haugh- 
. ſterity u. But at the fame 


"RE" 6 — v * . 2 7 W EE © 6 ACE, 
ea brivacs ore e nt I + 
m0 lytapiodorar In Aviftor. — Wan — 
age is quoted by Foſter in bis, Eſay, pag ve, and 
ſkewiſe another to the ſame purpoſe, from 1 


ee ftw ee e want 
val 00s Wl. r ann grin re they 
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s TR ORION AND? Fare dl. 


hig. they adorn it with Greek names, l ſuch 
Fans the effect an the judgement of Quis 
tilian of thoſe; accents, which madern cri- 
— : as eee the lan- 
Yuage. 30901144 an ba, : n at 
As to dene in Engliſh, Mr. F oſten, 
from a partiality, very exeuſable, to his 
country, and its language, would fain 
perſuade us, that in Engliſh there arg ac 
cents ſuch as in Greek and Latin,. But 
to me it is evident that there are none fach.; 
by which I mean chat we have no accents 
upon ſy llables, which are muſical ton- 
differing in acuteneſs or gravity.! For 
though, no doubt, there are changes of 
voice in our ſpeaking from ac ate; to grave, 
mark the intervals, theſe changes are not 
ien ſyllables, but upon words or Jenten- 
And they are the tones of paſſion 
ſentimant, Which, a8 L obſerved; are vo be 
diſtinguiſhed from the accents, Weg are 
ſpeaking of. Nor ſhould upon bund 
with them either the general tone, which 
bolongs to every language, or the particu - 
lar 5 tone of the {veral dialects of 


| bo: [199985 115 Be AZ 5210 12098 N ad 2807 
Lib. 2. cap. 10. See what Fele firs further OO 


ah fte pag - 286. 
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the! me lan e. And then 18 an- bag 
1a guage , e is 4 


other difference betwixt our accents and 
the antient, that ours neither are, nor 
can, by their nature, be ſuhjected to 
any rule; whereas the antient, as we 

have ſeen, are governed by rules: and make 
part of their grammatical art; Ont. 
But what do we mean chen os 
ſpeak ſo much of accent in Engliſh, and 
diſpute whether a word is right or wrong 
accented? My anſwer is, That we have, no 
doubt, accents in Engliſh; and ſyllabical 
accents too: but they are of va quite diffe- 
rent kind from the antient accents; for 
chere is no change of the tone in them z 
but the voice is only raiſed more, ſo as to 
be louder upon one {yllable than another. 
Our accents therefore fall under the firſt 
member of the diviſion of ſound; which 
I made in the beginning of chis chapter; 
—_ the' diſkn@tion of "OY and ſoft- 
er, or lower. 1 tunit 
batfhar aka is mans no os diffenbmes, | 
is a marterof fact, that muſt be determined 
by muſicians. Now I appeal to them, he- 
cher they can perceive any difference of 
AA the accented and 8 
: | the ws ** be 5 9 Ak 


3d: 


E 2 ease ee 1 


4. ſyllables of any word; and if there be 
S none, then is the muſic of our language 
in this reſpect nothing better than the 
muſic of a drum, in which "we perceive 
no difference except that « of Jouder. ax, ſoftens, 
according 3 as the W dent is more or leſs 2 
' forcibly "truck. EPR, \ Is KM, ee 4 ; 
This! fort of accent is,” . am met much 
miſtaken, A peculiarity which dif tingniſhes 
our language from other languages 
rope, particularly the. French, h 1 
no ſuch accents, at leaſt none ſo ſtro 
ly marked; and a Britiſh man, ſpeaking 
French, if he is not a perfect maſter of the 
language, diſcovers his country as much by 
Ls the emphaſis he lays upon particular ſyl- 
lables, as by any orher mark. And P 
ann inclined to believe, that in the Latif 
from which the Fvenchillanguagesds ff. 1 
che greater part derived, and cikewiſe irn 
the Greek, there was little or node 
ſuch as ours; one thing at leaſt is crtain, 
chat no antient g grammarian ſpeaks a Ib 
af is; cr baf. t, 1819731 
Of w ae — acoent is in our poetiy; 
and chat ite is by ät, and: mot by un- 
Utz, That eu verſe is madeg L Ahall have 
I do he. b 10 255 
eee | CHAP, 
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2 yl ai general, and the DfES o 

3 nts i} 2 be 7 motion 2 * ſoun. 

and the rhythm of ſound. — Subdivific n of 
e rhythnt of fund into froe different | 

01 4p — ns that t Jpepies of it which is gy 

e huainitity' or metre, —Verſe in Engliſh 

th 1 by _ but b& what we 76% 


Aen. 0 Aran 1 78 242114. Off | 
nid qt ,f nam III a bios ; ien ys 
983 lo 19N8m ſatin ot l „817 


Lende non e and laſti Ch. 5 
thing I propaſed to Wes — oO 
to the ſound of language, namely quuntiiu s 
And, in treating of this, we muſt come 
back again to the 2 
according to the 1Ntier | 
ing matters of ſcience, ien er al; 
{cend;t0 whatis moſt general of che kind, 
and from thence. tu deſcend, marking this 
ſeveral ſubordinate ſpecieſes. And in this 
way: the whole nature of che chin 
explained in ts utmoſt extent! 
preceding chapter e have confidered alle | 
effects of uicker of flower motibn in the 
N. A I's I | | = ſame 
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8 ſame time, che firſt producing what is 
called, acute) in ſound, the other what: is 
grave. We are now to conſider the du- 
ration of motion, or its diſcontinuance, 
and the effects which. theſe; produce: 
vi Hitherto we have only gonſidered mo- 
tion as accompanied with ſound z but in 
order to inveſtigate thoroughly the ſubject 
we are now upon, we muſt conſider it in 
general, with or without ſound. In this 
way conſidered, if the mind perceived any 
relation. or. analogy betwixt different mo- 
tions, or parts of the ſame motion, in 
point of length or duration, then we have 
the idea of what is called th. In this 
moſt general ſenſe of the word, rhythm is 
faid, by an antient writer upon mulic.*, 
to be perceived by three ſenſes; namely, 
| _ fight, as in dancing; "the hearing, as 
muſic ; and the feeling, as.in the. beat- 
| = of che pulſe. In all ſuch motion, | 
perceived by one or other of thoſe ſenſes, 
if the mind diſcover any relation / or 0 
N Fo logy;” there is rhythm; The laſt ſpecies of 
8 | rhyttim mentioned by this author, „ 5 which 
bu falls under the ſenſe. of touch, Joanne, 
ſo far as I know make che ſubject of an any 
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art |or-{cience//'v What we are to ſay ef Cher. 


rhythm thetefore will be confined: 10 the 
other two. 03. W). 218. IN een 
When in any motion falling under the 
ſenſe of ſight; the mind perceives any re- 
lation of parts, the antients called this by 
the general term of rhythm, as 1 
to motion in general, or they called it 

{5 Noc, as being without ſound; and if 1 
was accompanied with Woven tits or at- 
titudes of the body, it was called Jude N 


dancing, an art of great eſtimation among 
| dhe anden | be —_ them an art of 
21% ul FA ; i e bl ie 
Ses Kilo e his: Paier where 
he 1490 us, that the imitative arts, of which he there 


peaks,” viz,” epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, the = 
rambic art, and the muſie of the flute and ther harp, do 


7 imitate, by,r hythm,, by words, and by harmony ; ani 


ne- : 
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e re dende or mixed together. Aracas u d 
ar Thy NH iv flu; al Woe, v. aßlioviq OM 
— uhu, And à little after he ſays, chat 
dancing inane by: rhythm only, —aurp $17 Pubpep ie 


Tat, wwpic & pu, ot Fav 45 x17 Tov [perhaps IO AP fallen 
-outlot the Ms. ER 1b brot Ji Fov $I o 124 


Inpurre) hes d, kb rab Nel paket This was the puhtamtmie 


g WH pe hich, ee have obſerved elſeywhere,. Fax brought, 


on in "Ns days of Augultus © Cæſar, 415 
n, £ kings mentioned by Ariſtotfe, Viz, 


Top dene andlacibns, butt fenticmentsl of every Kind, 


d whole theatri ical pieces, were repreſented by it. See 
| vol, * my ee ie * 
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| of either more particularly, it will be pro- 


| the one, as well as for the other. This is an antient 


| entirely! loſt; and T believe it is not generally known that 
it "ever exiſted, at leaſt I have not met with any eritie ar 


See fibje © bur preſent inquiry. * 


Ibis b ri rn kinds; for it is 
may be called an / ythm. 
ſounds articulated, and that is the rhyth 1 
of language. But before I come to ſPeuk 
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This OL of the N of che body / was 


| mesſured by numbers, as much as the notes of m muſic, „8 


appears from a paſſage of Plato in the Philebus, p. 374. 
edit. Ficini ; where, ſpeaking of grave and acute 


muſic, and their intervals, and the ſyſterns that ate made of 


theſe intervals, he adds, 4 xariforrey ts gfosbe, Lanta, 5 
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ke: role kxogeevolc dnomorg- rend, dure AMON AE. Ey re Taic 18 5 


$v d cuuaroc örtpe renne ivovee: vun yr) ven, —_— 

IN peerprinte, Ji dura gert ul, 344, Arpa i uffn. Fros 

is paſſage it is evident, that they meaſured an marke. 
5" 1 the ratios, which the ſeveral movements 47 
the; body had to one another in dancing in chef ſame 
manner as they meaſured the ratios of the ſeveral notes 
of _muſic ; and I am perſuaded they had A notation For 


antiquarian that peaks of thoſe movements of the 57 
** adjuſted and © commenſurared to one another. 
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, 8 orit:f:rbink dif 
— the ſpeculation; nor do I know 
any book, antient or modern, in which 
it has been fully and ſeientifically treated. 
And, firſt, it is evident, that without 
ſome change of one kind or another in the 
ſound, there could be no rhythm. For, 
in one continued ſour d of che ſame tenor: 
without interval, or diſtinction of parts, 
the ear can perceive. no ratio or proportion, 
and therefore there is neither rhytmh nor 
number *. In order therefore to know the 
nature of rhythm, when applied to ſdund, 
we' tint con der the ſeveral changes 4 and 
xdifications. which. ſound admits... 
The firſt and moſt ſenfible variation, is 
when the ſdünd ceaſes altogether.” A 
change is well known by the name of a 
1 5 or © fop, Whether in "muſic or- III 
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aking.:. a 0 it, admits of two. variations 
for it is different noodrdzng" to the length 
$2t00 TNNοο. * 10 #0367 9914 hege (967 28 k 
a, "his is obſe at ber ved b by Cites: * Numerus ten in cone. 
tiny atione 7 wllys 5 L di ainclio, © er  equaliy tm et f {opt vario 
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THE ORTICTIN any" Part II 


ing to this modification of ſound, we have 
de. ſpecies of rhythm, the one produced 
che various lengths of the intervals, 
the other by the various diſtances or inter- 
mediate ſpaces betwixt thoſe intervals. 
For if the mind perceives any ratio be- 
twixt the lengths of the intervals them 
ſelves, or of the diſtances betwixt them, 
then it has the idea of rhythm z and ar- 
cordingly tha is a great part of the 
rhythm, or the muſic, às it may be calls 
ed, of a drum. And it belongs not only 
to muſic and language, but to every kind 
of noiſe in which the mind can obſerve 
and compare any intervals, as in the in- 
ſtance which Cicero gives, in the paſſage 
above quoted, of the droppings of water. : 
Iheſe are the rhythms produced by 
ceſſation of ſound; and vre are next” to 
- conſider thoſe which ariſe from the changes 
of ſound, without any cofſation or inter- 
val, at leaſt ſuch as makes a pauſe, or is 
ciſtinctly perceptible to the car. For ifi 
every change, or different modification, of 
the ſound; there is of neceſſity ſome rin 
ter val. Thus, * a 3 playing 
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upon an inſtrument, goes from one note to ch. Fg) 
another, we are ſure, from the change 99. 


the Operation of the hand, that there muſt 
be ſame interval betwixt the two notes, 
that is, betwixt the motion which produ- 
ced the firſt, and that which produces the 
laſt. And as different configurations and 
motions of the organs, are neceſſary for the 
enunciation of different ſyllables, there muſt, 
for the ſame reaſon, be neceſſarily an in- 
terval betwixt thoſe ſyllables. But as nei- 
ther of theſe intervals is diſtinctly percep- 
tible to the ear, either in ſpeaking, or play 
ing on an inſtrument, they are accounted 
for nothing in this argument; and the 
ſound of different notes of muſic joined 
together without a pauſe, and of ſyllables 
in ſpeaking, and even of words, when 
they are pronounced quickly, and without 
any ſtop, is held to be continuous. 
Ihe queſtion then is, What changes 
continued ſound admits of, and what are 
therhythms thence ariſing? And there is 
one obvious change which very ſtrongly 

ſtrikes the ſenſe, namely, that from loucler 

to ſofter, or vice verd. This proceeds 
from a ſtronger or weaker; percuſſion of 
the ſonorous body, which-produices greater 
croqrr / QOq2 vibrations 
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G Af vibrations of che body, and conſequently 
| of, the air. By greater vibrations, mean 


thoſe which occupy greater ſpace in their 
gourſes and recourſes. That there is a 


rhythm of this kind, is evident from the 


caſe of. the. drum; Which, beſides the two 
rhythms of intervals above mentioned, 
has alſo this third rhythm, ariſing from 
the mixture of loud and ſoft, eee 
three, together make its whole muſie; for 
it has neither variation of tone nor length 
of ſound. Rah ane S115 gn 

here is a Wan of ſound ſame- 


ching akin to this laſt mentioned, but 


carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from it, 
Which ariſes. from the different number of 


vibrations in the ſame time produced by 
ane percuſſion, according to which the 


5 graver or acuter. This modifica- 
I have already treated of, under the article 
of. accent or  proſody,/i\by which name it 
was known among the antients, and by 
nguithed from rhythm, 
8 ſpecies of thing altogether different, 


though they have SIE by 


modern writers. 5 87 ift 405 200 
10 The, next derm in, eee ſound 
L. Mall ohſerye, a is that that of quick and flow, 


91ʃ¹ | For 
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For as motion, which produces ſound, is Ch.. 
2 or flower in the fame time, fo alfs WW 
8 [wund ; and this variety of found, Ari 
— from the percuſſion, which, as I have 
Aid; produces it; for as the percuſſion is 
more or leſs febquind in the ſame time, the 
found/is quicker or ſlower” And this is e- 
vident to the ſenſe: for if we make but one 
percuſſion upon the ſonorous body, the 
ſound dies away flowly ; or if we repeat 
the percuſſtions, but at intervals of ſome 
length, the ſound continues, but is ſtill 
flow; whereas,” if we repeat them faſt, it 
is both continued and quick. And here 
too we muſt likewiſe carefully diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the acuteneſs or gravity of tlie 
found, and the quiekneſs or ſlowneſs of it: 
for un ere in both eaſes dan mk war's mote 


ani dne 9 Hibrations of the 505 
fruct that make the note acute; 'where- 

as, in the other caſe, it is the more fre- 
quent motion of the body” flriking,” that 
makes che ſound! quieker, without altering 

the tone of the ſonorous body, whoſevibta- 

tions continue {till to be of the fame num- 

ber in the ſame time. And if the pereuſſion | 
ee 2 continue to 6cenpy | 
WL. the 


1 
SV 6 25 My the, only ee e of, the. repeated. 


5 > « 5 TRETQBIGLY M2  Fagkth 
ein their co ares and. rec oh 


rcufſion in that caſe, is to prevent. chem 
— growing lower, as che ſond. decays. 
And hence proceeds a fourth ſpecies f 
rhythm. For, if the mind perceives; any; 


analogy betwixt the ſounds in point of 


quickneſs. and ſlowneſs; if, for example, 
it perceives the one ſound, tobe, equally, 
quick with the other, or twice as quick, 
it has the idea of this kind of rhythm. 
Hut the variety of nature does not ſtop, 
even here; for there is one variety yet ta 
be. obſerved; in continued ſound, and 


which brings us directly to our ſubject, 


It as che variety of long and ſhort; for as 
the ſame motion may be continued a ſhort; 
er or longer time, ſo may the ſame ſound. 
_ And; that. found which continues any 
length of time, we callaa lang Hound. 
and hat Which CORHANSS A ſhort time, a 
— et entirely benen tmp of | 
its duration, it is eee known by 
the name of Hime. 0 4110 071% van} 
Fort explaining - is: quality of ſound, 
and diſtinguiſhing it from the quality an 


boxe mentioned of guick or ſlow, it is net 
cellary to obſerve, that when ſound is 
produced 


"= Plodnb68' SPITE user 


þ by repeated Percufflölts- Whith 

as — are hoe . Free quent, 5 Make 11 
Gucker r flower, it 3 nor 26h RIG AH 
_ thitlons,) as wie have hitherto confidered it, 
Hor ont bund; but ſeveral ſounds, in cen 
the ear; beher ttentide, perceives ſome 
diſtinction, though not ſufficient to make 
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= 


Wat we call à pare, or interval. For 


when the muſiciàn repeats the ſame note 
by different percuſſions, and more ſtill 
when he changes the note, the ear per- 
ceives that the ſounds are diſtin,” and 
not 6ne and the ſame. What is it then 
that makes this ſameneſs or unity of ſound 
to Which the quality of long or ſhort be- 
longs? And I ſay it is continued motion 
producing-the ſound, not repeated pereufi 
ſibns, as in the caſe of quick or ſlow ſoùund- 
As, for example, when the fiddler, inſtead 
ahn peating the percuſſion of the ſtring 
With 3 (by which he only makes 
the muſic either quicker or ſlower, as 
the percuſſion is more or leſs frequent 
ly repeated), draws the bow "acroſs the 


ſtring, with one continued and uni 


terrupted motion, ſtill keeping his finger 
| ——— in che ſame poſitionm; of i 
enen upon the flute "eontitines che 
aud apiν dt do 03 Tarte 
8 
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one — — * note, which is: glad 


long or ſhort, as the motion which pro- 
duces, 1 it is continued — or F\ ſhorter 
time, without inte ruption or change. 
That this, is truly the nature — long 
note in muſic, is a fact well known to 
muſicians ; for every one of them will tell 

you, that it is the e e the 
band in ſtringed inſtruments, 
2 © bonttentieds inſpiration - of 1 brea 


* in 
wind inſtruments, that makes a long deem 


And when, by the nature of the inſtru- 
ment, there can be no continued found; 
but only repeated pereuſſions of ü. 
firings, as in the caſe of the harpſichord; 
the notes are all of the ſame length, re 
out the diſtinction of long or ſhort ; ſo that 
the only rhythm of this inſtrument, 
is the rhythm of intervals above ex- 
plained, and of quick and ſow. Nor has 
it what is properly called time, but its 
whole muſic is a jingle of ſounds, differ- 
ing in acuteneſs and gravity, and diverſi- 
fied by different pauſes and ſtops, or — 
rent degrees of quickneſs or flowneſs. 
niet ature of org thorr-i in 
muſic 
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longer time, we make the vowel long or 
fhort. When it is made long, it appears 
to be doubled in the pronunciation. Thus 
when we ſound a long, we ſound, as it were 
as; and accordingly the antient La- 
tins, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, expreſſed 
the: long vowel by doubling the character. 
And this is the fifth and laſt ſpecies of 
rhythm. For if che mind perceives any 
10 betwixt ſounds with reſpect to their 
fength or ſhortneſs, then it has the idea of 


chis kind of rhythm, which in muſſe is 


commonly called lime; but in language 
the antient authors call it by the name of 
the genus, rhythm; whereas, in modern 
authors, it is commonly AT Ws 3 by 


the name of quantity; 
Thus I have endeavoured to explain the 
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muſic. And as to language, when we con- Ch. 5. 
tinue the motion of the breath in the 
pronunciation of a vowel for ſhorter or 


Aiffsrert kinds of rhythm belonging to 


ſound, which I have made to be five; and 
it does not appear that the nature of the 
thing admits of any more. For all ſound 
is produded by motion. Now all motion 
is either interrupted by pauſes or inter- 
vals, or it is without ſuch interruption. 

Vox. ö N 
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Hit be 1 15 ed;-eithbr:the)intervalsare 
9 greater or leg, or the diſtances betwixt the 
intervals are greater or leſs. And hence ariſe 
the two firſt kinds of rhythm I mentioned, 
belonging to the intervals of found. A- 
gain, if the motion be not interrupted, 
then it is either more or leſs vehement; 
and hence ariſes the third rhythm I men- 
oned, of loud or ſoft in ſound: or it 
| confiſts: Of parts, which the ear die 
7 | Sguiſhes; and thence ariſes. the fourth ſpe- 
: cies of rhythm, that of quick or {low, ac- * 
cording as the parts ſucceed one another 
quickly or {lowly :, or, laſtly, the motion is 
altogether continuous, ſo that the car diſ- 
tinguiſhes no parts in it, and then the 
ſound is either long or ſhort; ; which ma des 
che fifth and laſt. ſpecies. of rhythm. All 
kinds of rhythm therefore belong either to 
the intervals of ſound, or to the found. it- 
{elf confidered without intervals. Of the 
firſt kind are two ckeln of rhyrhm, of 
* laſt three *, CC 
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a mpopapore 10945: uf v | firrpor ret CN, riß work ! 
porn Aryerer in im Thy am I Ayu Tyre Grape, d 
ax] iTh Tav ſrropindv. Upon which * it may be ob- 
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Of cheese ſeveral kinds of rithm; ahi * 
two firſt; relating to pauſes or ſtops," bes 


long to language, as well as to muſic. They 
are however no part of the grammatieal 


art, and therefore are not the ſubject of our 


preſent inquiry, but belong rather to an- 
other art, namely rhetoric, The third 
kind, relating to loudneſs or Lifeneds; muſt 
be, as I have already ſaid, by its nature, 
as various as the different occaſions of 
pea aking'; and NTT 1s _ * far as 
>56- Wot} Gang 1: x thre ©, 72 %p0 


Sento lng That e, is no mention 3 at all of ok 


rhythm of intervals, for this reaſon, no doubt, that the Pr 


rhythm of this ſort was not reduced to any art. DR 
With reſpect to the rhythm of ſound itſelf; there is, For- 
the ſame reaſon, no mention of the rhythm of loud or 
2 but the, other two are mentioned, as bein well. 
kn own in ane ic, and comprehended i in the art, viz, ſhort 

'or long, and quick or ſlow, or, in the language of me- 
de rn. muſic, adagio and piano. But with reſpect to lan- 
guage, or ſpeech, he mentions only one of theſe two, Viz, 
long or ſhort, which alone n eierg is called burden or 
zuktre. $248 2} 234 nose T1957 


:0®,Undev this bad it h trhined'of 15 W : 


De Oratere, cap. 44. where he ſays, That ſtops in the! 
proper place belong to the art of ſpeaking, and diſtin- 
750 an orator om a vulgar man. His words are, 


Lege eft er multis res una que magii oratorem ab inperito 


di cendi ignaroque, diſtinguat, quam quod. ille rudis tnconat 


fundit 4 quantum poteſt ; et id quod dicit ſpirity uon arte deter 


minat : orator. autem ſic illigat ſententiam verbisy ut eum nite 


. e alice at cs. 
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relating to the le 


49 3 a 


„ i alls che enteo hs — en 
froth» different degrees of quickneſt or 
fowneſs, at leaſt ſo far as concerns din 
guage.” So that it is only the aſt kind 


gth or duration of found, 
which-belongs to the grammatical art. 
It is well known in muſic, as 1 din 


ſaid, under the name of time. For as the 


idea of time ariſes from motion, ſo by 
time is motion of all kinds meafared, 
and particularly the motion of muſic. I 
ſhall ſay nothing further of this muſical 
rhythm, e except to obſerve, that the an- 
tients were very accurate in it, as: in eve 

thing elſe; for they meaſured” it by feet, 
as they did the rhythm of their language, 
* mt we. and 8 and che 


As to n eee in language, we bre 
eh idea of it when we perceive any rela- 
Yor: 0: 8 875 derten u ſounds 


2, Fort 


21 4 F 
I > 


N Eber the antient writers upon «_muſie, colleced, by 


| Wen. See alſo Quinctilian, 46. 1, cap, 10. where 


he tells the ſtory of Pythagoras, who allajed the 4 500 | 
of a young man, ** cauſing 5 8 mutar modes 

in $TONDEU NM. Et * 3 5 
T „ * 
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in point of length or duration. The defis Ghalgt 
| Wan extends to all: the ſounds of a lanW—W 
age, words and ſentences, as well as 
ſyllables: but the grammatical art conſi. 
ders it only in ſyllables; and then it is e 
preſſed in Engliſh, as I have already ſaid; 
by the name of quantity, which is the 
proper {ſubject of this chapter. It was 
meaſured among the antients by what 
they called et, which conſiſted of fyl- 
lables two or more; and when the rhythm , 
was thus man it _ SIO 
hen ere 6 7 ein een Acht 


2. — "Tx: Sx" 7 n F Fry * ; 2 442 


— 


v1 + This property he the ſound of dp though ĩt 
be called in Engliſh by the general name of quantity, is 
only a part of the quantity of a language. Scaliger, in 
his very learned work, De cauſit ling. Lat. Hh; 2. cap. 52. 
makes it but a third part; for, ſays he, the voice in lan- 
uage has three dimenſions, length, breadth,. and beight« 
And. Priſcian My him had ſaid, Vox, dum tangit audi. 
tum, tripartite dividitur, ſcis. altitudine, latitudine, linguu- 
dine. Habet quidem litera altitudinem in pronunciatione, la- 
titudinem in ſpirit, longitudinem in tempore, The ſpi pirit 
Which theſe authors call the breadt h of the found, I have 
Already explained; under the Read of artieulatibn; tlie 
4 too 1 have given an account of, nden the article 


2 Gegen. Jas elch to the length as well 2s 49 
the height. Tue length is the ſubject 1 we * NOW upon. 
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its ſyllables, which are either long er 


—— one Dos en 
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| — this Kind of rhy — 


ſhort. And it was by the various combi- 
nations of theſe, that the rhythm of their 
language was formed, whether the looſer 
rhythm of cheir proſe, or the regular 
rhythm of their verſe. But what at pre- 
ſent we are concerned with, is che nature 


abt aheir long Anf fert Tphühles, which 


are the 8 of this! — ar lan- 


* St nne Ant r eit 1¹ 
Ancd it is here, as in clas, rue 


of muſic, there is nothing abſolute, but 
all is relative; for there is not; nor caunst 
be by nature, any fixed ſtandard for che 
length or ſhortneſs of ſyllables. All chere- 
fore that art can do, is to aſcertain the ras 
tio that a long ſyllable has to a ſhort, And 
this the grammarians have fixed to be a8 
two to one. And thus all ſyllables in 
Greek and Latin, compared together, are 
either of equal length, or in, the ratio af 
two to one. It is not however 3 
that all ſhort ſyllables are of equal length, h, 
ral” long; but ſome ſhort ſyllables 
fy "ſhorter than others likewiſe ſhore, 
5 dong picken longer chan o. 


old 
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thers . But in the metric 

ference is not eee eee. all the 
hort ſyllables are held to be equal t to ont 
another, and all the long r. 
The next thing to be conſidered is, Whar 

makes a ſyllable long or ſhort? And it is 
either the vowel or the conſonants which 
follow after the vowel. If the vowel be 
long, the ſyllable is neceſſarily long, whe⸗ 
ther any conſonants follow after the vowel 
or not. If, on the other hand, the vowel 
be ſhort, the ſyllable is ſhort, unleſs two 
Or, more conſonants LI either in the 
ſame ſyllable, or in a ſubſequent ſyllableg 
which neceſſarily retard the pronunciation 
ſo much, as to make the ſyllable long 
but it is not ſo long as if che vowel were 


ba“ 2200 808 1 . 137 5 
» This is obſerved by 5 Halicaroaſſian, f in his gilt 

jent treatiſe of Compoſition ſo often quoted; and he 
exemplifies it with reſpe&- to tlie thort fyllables by the” 

Wo ords òboc, gelbe, æporer, cope, Where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort” 
in them all, though in the ſecond it be longer than i 

the Arſt; in the third ſtill longer, and i in the fourth long- 


eſt of all! And with reſpect to long ſyllables,” he ſays, 

chere can be no doubt but that the vowel 5, with three 
confonagts before it, and one after it, as in the:word oramy, 
makes 4 n W Kg than when i it is lp by: felt, 
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be.. happens, that if the acute ac- 


cent is Put upon it, the ſyllable is ſhort- 
ened, as in the caſe of the word « — 


A "wel: 


this' ua. 


The only thing, therefore, in 
yſis that further remains to he onſidered 
is; What it is that makes a werben 
3 And: L 5 vowel is may two 
2 — — that is ſpent 
in the pronunciation of a ſhort vowel, and 
ſo enunciating the vowel i in the manner i 


% fr TiYhs Se Fa g39tA 

. + 3 4.(5 1 : 7. „ . fig! 4 
P This 8 14 owe to Mr Foſter T4; who, i in his 

| lays, pr 35: quotes a paſſage from Gellius, where, 

Tays, in the word uncrito, the firſt vowel is pronbunced 

ng whereas, in diltito, theifirſt was pronounced ſhorts 
ee they are certainly both long by poſition. 


T This Vas profiled, e Quiotiliea, t f. e J. 
4885. to the time of Accius, and even longer: U/pue ad 
Accium et ultra porrectar Hllabat geminis vocalibus febip< 

Auge | 1 = OP 


1 


. 


what is called a diphtbong. H neither of 
theſe was done, it was a ſhort vowel 
* den is the nature of the Oreck: and 
' qua tity; but I hold, that! nei- 

r their quantity nor their accent, tho 

( — their languages muſical, and 
oft pleaſing to the ear, are eſſential to the 
nature of language. It cannot be denied, 
I think, to be poſſible, that a ere 
fiGakd de pronounced, without the ſylla- 
beirig diſtinguiſhed by muſical tones. 


* 
„ a * a 
IF - * 


A I have ſhewn, that this in fact is the 
caſe of che Englith, and, for any thing I 
ki 88 


* of every other language in Europe. 
thank it muſt alſo be admitted to be poſ- 
ſible at leaſt, that a language may be pro- 
nounced ſo as to make all the fyllables of 
an eijual length; and the queſtion is, Ho 
this matter ſtands with reſpect to the mo- 
dern languages of Europe, and eee 
arly tlie Exgliſh? | 044 15908 AL 
here are ſome learned men, guck as Mr 
ſter, hd would er ee to, the 


# 0 18 eg * ©, * 58 1 ; 25 2 
ſerunt; Thus, in place of Emi, they wrote cemi; 2 
of ldi, gedi; in place of lilo, leibo; in place of Ky deice; 
in 1 * cago, coqgo, &. See F oſter, bag: 39 25 


— — a er and making it 


eee enen 
Engliſh language every beauty to be founz 
EL im the, antient Greek; and; Latin, and, ar 
Mong others, their quantity; and, they, 
endeavour to make out, that our verſe runs 
upon the ſame kind of feet, and almoſt as 
1 ny in number, as the Greek and Latin 
3 vere. On the contrary, a, French au- 
8 thox,*,.,in a, diſſertation. onbliſhed, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles, Lettres, 
vol. 12. p. 91. concerning the comparative 
merit of the antients and moderns in point 
ff genius and learning, aſſerts, that there 
1 is no quantity at all in modern languages, 
and, that their ſyllables, are neither, long 
4 nor ſhort; and that therefore the vel 85 0 
ſuch languages, is only made by the num, 
ber of Fyllables, and the rhyme... Nei 
ther of theſe contending parties is, In mh, 
apprehenſion, right; but . truth, a8 dt 
en Wenne in ſuch. Cal 2 lies er 
t ei ;Dist-Sd 300 
ee in che 7 "ft place With — oe 
the Engliſh, I think it cannot be denied, - 
that there, are. ſev eral ſyllables in it Thich, 5 
Wl are; pronounced dong: for we. haye diph- 
Tp _ thongs..in our language, Which, if they 
i are. fully ſounded, are ngceſſarily long in all 
9 | M. LiAbbe Gedoynun -- hooktrobas vilgws 
Agi or 2qudiq ignuod? languages. 
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bout, "boy, and the diphthong Du and own 
the words houf, owl, bowl, *&ec. We have 


82 ; 


| 10 can deny, that che Ch 
aiphititing Hd is long in the word bat, ddd = 
that the ſimple vowel e is hort in te 
word cot, or cottage: The ſame is true f 

the diphthong oi and oy in the words bil, 


alfo ſome ſingle vowels that are pronoun- 


ced ſometimes Hke diphthongs, and make 
the TyHable' long. In this way the o is 

tiently pronounced, as in the words 
Holy, Ghoſt,” & c. where the o is fou ed 
as if it were the diphthong ca. In "Hike 
männer, 1 1 is often ſounded as if it were 

the diphthong eu ; and i as if it wh 
the Apkthong ai; van 'a too as if it Were 
tlie diphthong a. But I'fay,” firſt, That 


ſappoſe all ſuch Tyllables were to be pro. 5 


nouhced ort, as is. generally done B 
the Limon people in Scotland, it come 
not be ſaid, that the language was eſſen⸗ 
cally changed; though, T own, the betty 
and Variety of its pronunciation would be 

greatly impaired. And for proof of "his; 
| I think it cannot be denied, that the Eng 
Iſh language fpoken in this way wotild BE 


unnderſtood by an Englihman, and is ac? 


tually underſtood when ſpoken fo! by* a 


Sg ia, though perhaps he might 
N be 


TAE ORIGH SANDS art II. 


FI he at a loſa for ſome ee Whertas, if 
the Greek and Latin had been ſo poken to 
an antient Greek, c or r Roman, I am perſua- 
derl he would nat bave been able to make 
ee el ln 20d fi53 
But, 2dly, Lay, That far one ſyllable 
Ia English that is thus long, there Are at 
" beaſt twenty chat are, as the Frenchman 
ſays, neither Jong nor ſhort; that 1 is, are 

all equally either long or hart, as Yu 
Pleaſa, without any perceptible difference 
among them. For the vowels among us, 
unleſs where chey are wed as, diphthongs, 
have no fixed ſtandard of quantity, nor are 
dliſtinguiſhed, as in Greck and Latin, into 
long and ſhort; neither are they made long 

even by poſition, unleſs. where there hap» 

Pens to be an accent upon the ſyllable, as 

in the word ſubaltern; where it is evident, 

chat the ſyllable al ought to he long by 
poſition: but, nevertheleſs, As: it i Not ac 
gented, it is clearly pronounced v ery ſhort, 
Andi ſuch is che vehemence; of our accents, 
that every ſyllable which follows tlie accent- 
ed; is not only fl Hort, but almaſt loſt in the 
| pnonunciation. And the accented ſyllable 
itſelf cannot be ſaid to he long: for even 

ther acute accent among the antients, as I 
QNFrTec Helene: has a enen to ſhorten 

| the 
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the fyllable, and much more the rapidity ©h; th) - 
with which ouf manner of accenting Yo 
throws/out' the fyllable. So cliat truly che 
aecented ſyllable is not longer chan the 
reſt, but only N and Faun 
with more violence.” © | 2 
"If this be truly the genius of th Englith | 
nguage, the reaſon is plain, Why we 
neither have, nor can have, verſe made by 
quantity, ſuch as the Greek and Latin: 
for by far the greater part of the ſyllables 
being all of an equal length, we cannot ſo 
mix long and ſhort together as to er 
the rhythm of the antient poetry. 1 
But what the Frenchman ſays in general 
of all the modern languages of Europe, 
that their verſe is made only by rhyme; 
and the number of ſyllables, is not trus 
of che Engliſh verſe: for the accent is 
as neceſſary to our verſe as the number 
of ſyllables; and as for rhyme, it is not 
xccelfary at all. And when 1 come to 
ſpeak of our verſification, Iwill endeavouf 
tofſhew, that by the means of 'our peculiar 
manner of accenting, we make a hetter 
kind of verſe, and of Wanne than 
any other nation in Buroped oανt,j Holly | 
But, in the mean time, if the Andante : 
UI 10H} OJ yortob [193 f 2Þ f ey I Ot: > DO not 
5444 1 
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hg Rot ebnviubed by whe 1 hate fit of dr 
A verſe being made by accent, and hot by 
quantity, let him take wet Kip glich verſe, 
Whethe blank or Tthyming;! Wi or Thott, 

Au let him make every accented f 
lable either long, ſuch as ſome Hyllab re 

nch I have allowed to be ſo in che Efig- 
äh language, or fhort, as he'pleaſes; Abd 
try whether that will alter the meafurę of 

the verſe, the ſyllables ſtill continuin 6 
beaccented; and if it does not; that; I 

think, is demonſtration; that it is "ive 

quantity, but accent,” which" makes 6 

2 verſe. Take, for example, the — 
| of the Paradiſe la: Of man's firſt diſd- 
_ 4hedichce, and the fruit.“ Here tlie flbe 
decented ſyllables" are, an' r, di, be, An, 
Hur. Now, take any or all bf kleſe, Abit 
alter them, with reſpect to duantity, 48 
you" pleaſe,” and you will no not injüre hs! 
verſe. Take, for example, cle firſt, jam, 
and make n "Morn as which is" certainly a 
longer {yHable, or make it ma, which is 
t fyllable, and the verſe is the 
fame. Or take any of the unaccented yl | 
lables, and make them either longer or 
ſhorter; and there will be no change in 
theoverſe, | Thus the unaecerited{yllable' 


. 9 % 5 firſe 
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; & 
th, is, certainly, according to the rules of Ch.. 
antient quantity, longer than di, the ac 2 
cented ſyllable; but make it ſhorter, and 
the yerſe will be the fame. In like man 
ner, che unaccented ſyllable dience, having 
a diphthong 1 in it followed by two conſo- 
naptß, is certainly longer than the prece- 
ding accented, ſyllable e; but make it, as 
ſhort as you pleaſe, and TO will not hurt 
the gerſe.õο (i)! oa ads 
As. to the, French 5 1 r e 
author ſays is certainly true. For the only 
thing that makes verſe in French is the 
number of . {yllables and the rhyme :. for 
even this laſt is abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
5 5 5 they Want our accents. And accor- 
dingly., all their attempts in blank verſe 
have been miſerably unſucce&ful., At the 
ſame time, it cannot be denied, that they 
haxe ſome long, ſyllables in cheir lang vage, 
though 7 think. not ſo many as we. 
My opinion, therefore, upon the akon; 
iS, that there is a certain hardneſs and 
want of muſic 1 in all the languages of Go-. 
thic or, Celtic extraction, or that have a 
: mixture of theſe, in them, Which makes 
them incapable of verſe, ſuch as by the! 
flexible and muſical genius of cba land; 


NW | | _ guage 


— of ſcience, the ideas of different thing $ 


from their accents, that is, the mel 
| cheir language. So it is treated by all the 


approve of the deſcription which Vr Fg. 
ſter in his Eſfay has given of the rh 


. guage the Greeks and Romans were able 
to form. 

I will only add further vpon this ſub- 
Jeet, that in treating of the antient rhythm, 


Fhave conſidered it as altogether different 
ady of 


antient authors; and particularly "as: the 
Halicarnaſſian, in his treatiſe upon compo- 
ſition, ſo often quoted. I therefore do not 


of che antient languages, as if it were a 
ture of accent and quantity. In mats 


ald be kept diſtin, and epreſfsd 
different names: for, as 1 obſerved k 
fore, I am perſuaded it was ſome [faith 
Enfillidn in the uſe of che word Aue 
2 at contributed” to lead men into the 
ror concernin + the 3 antient t accerits,” e 
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Omtimintion of the yy 72 dien — e | 


Eberl und Latin 'werſe not read by 'us'ac= 
roſding 1 "quantity," but in rhe: manner we 
Jem rb rntgrt ah ate i et 
ens 20 31 6 8 

0 ob S10t»15:dh7 

Duri fo Farther, chat not t only we e do 
ID not pronounce our own verſe according 
to quantity; but not even the Greek and La- 


tin, though it be admitted, that their verſe 
is made dy quantity. This is obſerved by 


Mr Foſter in bis Eſſay, (dg. 361). But I 


think the ſubject deſerves to have e 
ching more ſaid upon it. 

And, in the fr place, 17 5 it be true, a ag 
L 

verſe entirely by. what we call accent, and 
not by quantity, there is nothing more 
natural, and indeed it is almoſt neceſſary, 
that we ſhould pronounce the Greek and 
Latin in the ſame manner. And I would 
have Mr Foſter, who admits that we do 


nog pronounce the antient verſe according 
to quantity, conſider by what ather rule 


Vo. II. * | we 
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chen loſt chat we beſtow in, learning the 


0 TAE hein end Hart dl. 


Gh, 6 we pronounce it. He will not Cay. 1 It t is hy 


S antient accent, which he confeſſes i is attend- 


ed to by very few in practice] and rejected 


by many even in theory. It remains, 


therefore; that it can be pronounced only 


— 
« 


by what I call Engliſh accent .; that is, by 
ſounding one ſyllable of the A louder 


and ſtronger than the reſt. Now, I Think 
it is impoſſible that we Should dos 
the Greek and Latin yerle. i ain this way, af 
we did not ſo pronounce our OWN; And 
this to me is of itſelf demonſtratien of the 
truth of what I maintain, chat Our Engliſh 
verſe is not made by quantity, 1b hOl vn 
But it will be faid,, Is. all, the trouble 


quantity. of: the antient languages? And 
is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, chat thoſe thoſe who 
veject the ancient accents, becauſe they in- 
terfere as they think with quantity, do 
not themſelves obſerve quantity in reading 


: Greek and Latin? Or, it they; obſerve, 


how do they mark it, otherwiſe, than, by 


making the ſyllables long or ſhont ?, My 


anſwer is, That they mark it, by. accenting 
the worcls as ye do in Engliſh. Thus, 
— Bro Pronguncing the firſt lineof Mirt 
gibs Eelogues, el 7603. ang HH ods d 
Dh˖ꝭmsß 8 I 0 Tityre, | 
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Nityrej tu harule recubums fab tegniine fagi,” Chi'6, 


b 2629119109 0 9117 9139306 ons 1 


they mark the lengrh of che firſt ſyllable 
of Tityre, by accenting it juſt as we; accent 
Hay "_ ga of, this Eng liſh Eihers 9613 


cls e off | hols! b gh er wu 
we may call 7-ochaic; if we are fond of gi- 
ving antient names to modern things. 
That this is not a proper way of mark. 
ing a long ſyllable, is evident. For, inſtead 
of making the {ſyllable longer, we make it 
only louder and ſtronger; - or if we male it 


inlany degree longer, it is not by length- 


ening the vowel, "which ought to be dofle 


im this caſe, but it is by poſition For, 


by-pronouneing the ſyllable ſo ſtrongly; we 
do in effect double the * conſonant, and 
pronounce it as if it were written THe. 


For if we obſerve attentively; we ſhall 


fd! chat the ſound of the vowel is not all 
teleck il any relpect, but the ſtreſs of che 


i&tent Falls upon the confonanr, which 


nectffarily gives it that double ſound. Aid 
to hd convinced of this, let us write the 
long iin Vityle, as it wus written antiently 
by the Romans, that is, double, and pros 


* . nounce 


$32 0 THE! QRIGIN #AND'! Fatedi 


hac npunce it accordingly, and we dhall fee 
SY what a different ſound it will make. 
But ſuppoſing that the long) fyllable 
Were thus properly marked, it is not ſuf- 
ficiently marked: for there are many long 
Hllables that are not ſo diſtinguiſfied! Nor 
js even this all: for there are many ſhort 
yllables that have that mark, according to 
| our method of reading antient verſe. For 
| proof of both theſe: propoſitions, I need 
1 only appeal to the ſame line of Virgil, 
Where the ſyllable tu, though long, is not 
3 accented; and the following ſyllable pa-, 
though ſhort, is accented; In like man- 
ner wie, though long, is not accented; and 
the next ſyllable ren. though hort, is ae- 
. | "vented; : 0H HIS TINS nes 9113 363 
Lat be-again-aſked; What long ſyllables 
1 then are marked by the accem? my an- 
wier is, Very few. And if it be further 
5 aged, What theſe feware? IL ſay, The 
penult ſyllables of words of three or more 
Mllables, and no other, This may appear 
Aſlittle paradozical; but it is cafily proved 
by. induction. And, in the-!|firf place, 
_ Witho,relpeRt« to monofyllables, Come 
they may be accented, we carinot . ther 
ORR __ be lon ng or ſhort, wers 


| 
| 


* 
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we accunt them according xo their places in 

the verſe, ndt accortling to their quantity: 
Nor do we diſtinguiſh, by our pronumdia- 
tion, whether the vowel in chem be Jong 
or ſhort. Thus, in the above line of Vir“ 

gilh the monofyllables tu and ſub are borli 
long; yet they are not accented. And 
though the vowel a in 74 be long by its 
nature, and not by poſition, yet we do 
not diſtinguiſh it by our pronunciation, 

And in che following line, | +9 66-345 943198 - 


ITY fa 


Nos p atriam fe gin, et duleia 2 arua, 


1 N Pafiea 10 LS. 6 24 $2 _ 43, 1 


et is long, and yet — accented. Is. 
Again, if the word be a dick able, — 
rule in Latin, as Quinctilian tells us, is, 
| that the accent is never put upon the laſt 
ſyllable. Now, though by accent he un- 
doubtedly means what the antients called 
accent, we have, in our practice, applied 
the rule to qur accents; and accordingly 
we never accent the laſt ſyllable in Latin, 
Suppaſe, therefore, the laſt of a diſſyl- 
lable lis long, it is not accented; and the 
fit iy llable, whether long or ſliort, is ac 
cented. 50 chat che lengek af ir ib mot df. 
| ti 4 ed by the accent. : 5d yea 790 
29d 276 orlt 10 Qs 01 29; N 41 701 55 Ala, 
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ch. 6 Shade daftly,/ If che wort! cpſt of three 
— ar more fyllables, if the laſt he long; it 
cannot be marked by the accent, for the 
reaſon juſt now given. If it confiſt of four 
fyllables, and the firſt be long, it cannot 
be ſo marked neither; becauſe no accent 
can be carried back beyond the third 
ſyllable. Again, if the third fyHlable be 
long, it will indeed be accented but fot 
will alſb be, if it be ſhort; and tlie penult 
hkewiſe ſhort. Therefore the length of it 
is not diſtinguiſhed by the accent. The 
only poſſible caſe, therefore; remaining, 4s 
the penult being lotig; and then it is ab. 
cented, and thereby diſtinguiſhed from à 
ſhort ap FINES it * —__ it ib not 
accented. 0 ttonotq ˙õN ac 
„Thus it appears, cher 6s neither Pro- 
nounce the aritient quantity -as'vwerſhobld 
dds nor, af we did, do we thereby diſtin» 
ui 3 me ane bee 
the mort. A761 Corry) Der?) 
The fact ikefefe Gal 85 war ds ive 
read the\antient languages, they have nei- 
ther accent nor quantity; ſo that by dur 
ü barbarous; pronunciation, ve ſtrip them! 
of all their native and genuine muſic, that 


18. 4 95 5 tones and rhythm, Taaying them 
nothing 


211 
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nothing in the place of it, but the muſic, Chi! 


if it may be ſo called, of a drum, which WYVY 


is all the muſic Of our Own: language. 


i do not however mean to diſcourage 


the ſtudy of the rules of antient quantity; 
It is no doubt a part of the ſtudy of the 
language; and it is uſeful in practice, e- 
ven with reſpect to the Latin, as many of 


their words of three or more ſyllables have 


the penult long; and it ſhould be: fl 


Greek, as the genius of that language does 


not hinder us from accenting the laſt {ls 
lable, if it be long. But we ought not to 
flatter ourſelves that we pronounce either 
Greek or Latin as we ought to do, or ag 


the antients pronounced it. For Lm pe 


ſuaded, hat Scioppius fays is true; that 


i Cicero were alive, he would hardly un- 


denſtand a word of a modern fcholarſpeak= 
ing Latin, fior would ſuch ſcholar under 
ſtand Ciceros Latin any better than le 
vwuld Arabic K. : ohne Fiat 5d 
1. LA ety true, wha Mr Foſter 
obſerveb, that notwichſtanding the in- 
juſtite we do Greek and Latin poetry, in 
3607 1 titre bag 97387 g Is to 
gad fre ay . pe. Ses e paſſage quoted by; 
gator FE: | | | the 


— 
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Ch. 6 db Prodrearichsticti, it till pleaſes even our 
tar more than any modern poetry. It is 
- a matter of ſome curieſity to knoty how 
this happens. And I believe it might be 1 
ccounted for otherwiſe than from the pre- 
judice that ſome people imagine we have 
in favour of the antients; and a ſyſtem 
of antient proſody (I alt the word in 
the common acceptation) might be gi- 
ven, according to which eden 
1 ere very different indeed fim 
e antient proſody, but more agreeable 
to tant of br on language. But ſuch 
a inquiry would lead me too far from m 
preſent purpoſe, I will. therefore here 
conelude ay Aly of the material part 
of ne conſiſting of ſounds articula- 
Era 4d ſhort. hWw].]eu 
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HE method in bh 1 bare pro- 

paſed to treat this ſubject, has nat 
Ace been followed in any thir 


have ſeen written upon Srammar: "I is 
ſuits cbeſt what I chieffy propoſe in this 


partiof my work, which is, todays whe Cn 
in the, art of language conſiſts. For 
piece of art cannot be more chovghghdy 
known, chan by being 4irſt-taken; down, 
and each part of it thewn by itſelf, and 
then the whole put up again, The firſt 
part of this work we have already per- 


formed, having analy/ed language, conſi- 
= 771 both as ſignificant of things, and as 


ſound merely; and we now proceed to the 
compoſition of it, following the fame me- 
thod, and beginning with the /ormal part, 
or language n. as eee N. 
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: Y fon ntax in general, and 22 5 ent 


Find of it —The d. ference bete lan- 
Suages, barbarous and crvitized, untient 
and modern, abt ee ts the uſt of theſe 


"three kinds of fiitax," ann JO 


28 C34 +3 $4 „ 33 5 — 1 > 264 of 28004 fi If 7 


oil t ap u its k 03 


* 8 5 ee of the 8 
is fitaply into words; ſo the compo- 
ſition of it is as fimple, namely, into ſen- 
tences, by which mean ſuch a combina: 


tiom of words as of itſelf forms a meaning. 


For) this is the only compoſition of Words 


that grammar has any thing to do with, 
larger combinations of them belonging to 
other arts and ſcien ces 
Wut has been already obſerved, that any 
number of words, how great ſoever, of 


the cleareſt and moſt; preciſe. ſignification, 


thrown together without being ſome way 
connected, would convey, to the mind no 


meaning, except chat the ſpeaker!had-fach 


on ſuch conception; but they would:affirm 
or, deny nkings Wälh or H mand, no- 
1E Cy NN 11 +3440 * 70170 501 70 ching, 
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thing, aſk or inquire about nothing. Now Ch. x. 
a ſentence mult neceſſarily do one or other 


of theſe things. vp | 
In order therefore to Aae a Ow 


tence, the words that compoſe it muſt -be 
ſome way. or another connected together, 
ſo rhat the mind of the hearer may per- 


ceive. their relation, and. dependeney upon 


one another. That part of grammar 
which teaches us to connect words ſo as 
to anſwer this purpoſe, is what is called 
Nntax, It is the laſt part of grammar in 
* order of n it; but; as mne 
Ines — bares that for bunten e 0. 


ther part of the art is intended. For the 


whole ar is intended for the ſake of ſpeech; 


which oannot be, unlefs words be con- 


nected together. It likewiſe appears to 
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be the moſt difficult part of the art; and 


therefore, as I obſerved before, was laſt. 


invented, che barbarbus languages being 


remarkably: deficient 1 in that article. 


This great buſineſs of language appears 
to me to be performed in one or other of the 
thrive following ways: for either the co 
nection bet wixt the words is expreſſed by 


the words themſelves orf adα It is ex. 


2 by ſome other word; or, Ig, It 
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Ghalil is * merely by che onde! landing 
SPS together in the ſentence. 19D OI: Ale ; 
baAs,ito the firſt, words, in the earned 
languages, indicate themſelves their con- 
nections, by genders, numbers, and cafes; 
ahd this in two different ways, either by 
concord or by regimen.” Concord is When 
the words agree together in certain acei- 
dents, ſuch as thoſe above mentioned. 
Regimen is when they do not fo agree, 
but che one, which is called the governing 
word, eee bert mee upon N 
zpthery? 1:6: 1D IS90068 5 
This kind 0 ume eee ale hrs: 
themſelves ſhew how they are to be cn 
mected, is by far the moſt artificial, par- 
(ticularly with reſpect to the caſes; the re- 
lations expreſſed by which are; as I have 
ſhewyn, very difficult to be explained, and 
6omprehended - in general defitiitions, ' I 
hall only add here, that as the great ufe 
f caſes, as well as of genders and num- 
bers; is for che purpoſe of ſyntax, What 1 
have already faid of theſe accidents of 
Words; will make 1 it unneceſſary for me to 
ay any thing Greg, use n a deeper 
5 epi 12 Ad 1 0 Knecht tolls 
s Dies but ſuppoſe: angie geyind: which-che 


badiiugyt: Nip 1-19 art 


"hs f . 5 
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art is (0 imperfect that it has no 


genders nor numbers of adjectives, and 
very little expreſſion of numbers, even in 


their verbs, which is the caſe of the Eng- 


liſh, and, for the greater part, of all the 
modern languages of Europe; in what 
manner are the words to be connected in 


ſuch a language? It is evident it can only 


be in one or other, or both the two ways 
laſt mentioned, namely, either by ſeparate 


words, or by juxtapoſition of the words to 
be connected together; which laſt way, as 


we. have elſewhere obſerved, is almoſt the 
only ſyntax of the barbarous languages; 
and as it is a great part of the ſyntax of 
the modern languages of Europe, ſo far 
at leaſt it muſt; be admitted, n theſe lan- 
guages approach to barbarit y. 

But, with reſpect even to the learned 
languages, let us ſuppoſe that the relations 
betwixt things are ſuch, that they cannot 
be expreſſed conveniently by caſes, or flee- 
tions of the word of any kind; what is 
then to be done? In that caſe” the rela- 
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cafes at Gh. 11 
all, no genders of ſubſtantives, neither WERE 


tions are to be expreſſed by ſeparate words, 


called prepofe tions, of which, as I have al- 
ready * the nature and uſe, and 
Fe end 3 
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fnions, L wall ſay no more of them at pren 
fanky: 1 wt t bacftaads aft rg 
Again, ſuppoſe the word is indeclinable, 
ſo that its connection with the o ther 
wrd cannot be marked by any change o 
it; which is the caſe of adverbs; — 
tions, and - the prepoſitions themſel ves 

then muſt even the learned languages uf 
bove mentioned, and connect the rds to- 
gether by juxtapoſition. Ir this way ad verbs 
in: Greek and Latin are connected with the 
verbs or adjectives to - which: they belongy | 
aid! in 2 Hick) manner you poſitions-/ and com- 
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. 
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And thus it 1 | 
chat there can be no ſyntax but in one bt 
orher of the three ways above mentioned: 

And it alſo appears, how far art in this 
matter can go, . where ee, 
Aly ſtop. A L621 3 JED 2{13 -< 1 f 
Ahe. general las of ada 
of every other part of the grammaticaPart; 
de indeed of every art, muſt be founded 

nature of things. For, as the bu- 


ſineſ of ſyntax | is to connect words, which 
| | ſtand 
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joined together according to the nature of 
the things they ſtand for. For this reaſon 
it is that in ſyntax, as well as in nature, 
the ſubſtance is joined with the accident, 
the action with the agent, or with the 
qualities and circumſtances of the action, 
and both the action and agent with the 


ſubject of the action. But all this is ſo 


fully, accurately, and elegantly. explained 
by My Harris , that I will nat 1 a word 

mbre upon the ſubject. £11 4d 8050 
The differences nit che antient ng 
modern ſymtax I have already noted; but 
itt is very well worth while further to ob- 
ſerve the difference thereby produced, be- 
twirt antient and modern compoſition. 
The difference which it makes with reſpect 
to ſound, and the pleaſure of the ear, I 
ſhall obſerve hen I come to ſpeak of che 


compoſition of; the ſounds of language. | 


But, in the next chapter, 1 will (obſerve 
what, difference it makes in x conveying che 
| Tenſe}. enz S117" 1" FI "L It 70-YT9VI to 
bab d. Meg. 8 375 10 boat bas 
xd 57 36 ee d to nH⁰N Ac gi 
doidw brow D5nite3 03 27 #621: {110 {a6 
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find; for ideas, and as ideas 'repreſent Chair. 
things, it is evident that words muſt be 
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5 The: ds iference a — eee bd 
| Words in antient and modern languages con- 
| bee —The moſt natural order of ar- 
1 whether the antient or the mo- 
dern. — Ihe advantages of the antient 
_ : een in rene the gar 
F , 2 | | 33 
1 —. it is * opinion 15 wany, chat 
1. che antient compoſition, or. arra 
ment of words i in ſentences, howeyer plea- - 
ſing.1 it might be to the ear, was hurtful "= 
the; nſe, as it diſtracted the attention, and 
= hindered the mind from apprehending tlie 5 
8 ſenſe, fo. clearly and fully as it would other- 

7 wiſe do; that the modern arrangement was 
more natural, conveyed the meaning bet- 
ter, and was therefore on that account 
preferable. And I remember heard one of 
thoſe gentlemen go ſo far as to ſay, that it 
was impoſſible that Demoſthenęs s rations 
could have been underſtood, it the words 
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in which we read them. This is a que- 
ſtion of ſome curiofity; and as it enters 
pretty deep into the nature of language, 
the reader will not be bent r to fee it 
3 at ſome length. © PAN AG: 
And I will begin with" confidebiagy what 


hs 
h. 2 
982 


thoſe gentlemen call the natural order of 


words in à ſentence, and inquire for what 
reaſon the order we obſerve 1 is dignified 
wich r . ane gs 

In the arrangement of depot ad- 


verbs, and conjunctions, to which I may 
add articles, there is little difference, 


as I have obſerved, betwixt the an = 


+ tient languages and ours. It is therefore | 


the "arra) ngement of ſubſtantives, adjec- 


tives, verbs, and, in ſhort, all the decli- 
ts of ſpeech, chat makes the chief 
difference. Now, ſubſtantives are either 


nable 


joined in fyntax with adjectives, (undler 
which Icomprehend participles, as I'd 


Pronouns under ſubſtantives), or ſubſtan- 


tes are Joined with ſub ſtantives, 


laſtly, they are Joined” with verbs; and 1 1 
each of cheſe Ways, either by concord or 
by 'Teg men. Under this eee divi- 
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I nom examine what, is the order of 
nature in al theſe, combinations. noqu 
he firſt, I mentioned was that of ſub- 
ſtantive with adjective, that is, of ſub- 
ſtanee with quality. And, firſt, let them 
be joined in concord. In ſuehra junction, 
one ſhould think, the natural arder was to 
plage the ſubſtance firſt, and the. quality 
r aęcident laſt; and yer, the common ar- 
rangement in Engliſh is the direct i con- 
trary. For we tay, a good man, not a man 
Hood: whereas, in Latin, they ſay eicher 
Vin bonus, or banus vir; and the, fame: in 
Greek, And the truth is, that the one 
or, the , other 0 them may. be put firſt, 
if it happens to be principally) in cha view 
of the ſpeaker. For though, in the, order 
of nature, the ſubſtance; is undoubtedly 
firſt, becauſe it is that in which) the acci- 
dent exiſts, and without which it :cantiot 
cxiſt; whereas the ſubſtance can exiſt 
without the accident; yet our thoughts do 
ä not always follow the order of nature. 8 
that What is Principal i im nature is folnes 
times but ſecondary in our conſideration. 
And ũt is with reſpect to the arrangement 
of the words as it 187” with crefpectitor the 
3 . * We fag a 
70 N good 
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god nun, e may lay the emphläfls either Ch. 8 


upon good or mun, according ag the one'or © 
the other is/prineipalin- che diſcourfe. And 
for the ſame reaſon, we might put ke fe 
or the other firſt in the arrangement, if 
cuſtom permitted it: for there is nothing 
in che genius or grummar of the language 


to kinder it. And accordingly, if we add 
anether quality to the ſubſtance, we may 


put the ſubſtance firſt: for we may ſay, 


4 man good and benpwolent..” And we ſo 
arranger! when we make a propoſition of 


i, as When we ſay, Ihe man is good.” "Bur 


even in” that” inſtance, there is no reaſon 


why wedhould be confined to that mode 
of compoſitioti, and ſhould not be allowed 
tolſay, ven in common ſtyle, Good ir dh 
num whereas: ſuch an expreſſion 'woult 
be tolerated: only in poetry, though! it he 


fully as clear ab the other. ' 251129 J119Þ 


?iAs tothe conjunction of ſubſtaritive ah 
adljectiye in regimen, we ſay, in common 
file, Agfunf N glory, full F wine ;; where 
as che Latins ſay indifferently, g his cupi- 
dusy1or-upidus glorin; and win plgnut, or 


pleniti- Nini. Nd, in ſuch combinations) 


its notfaf to determine abſtractly which 


is priticipal; the perſon? d W 
Dod X * 2 
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them appears from the tenor of t 


fee 1 think, e EV 
ei Achilles, the hero, and, the. bern de 
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G 3 or chi thing deſired; the ve Nele Intair 


or the thing contained. — . | 
courſe to be principal in: che mand, of che 
ſpeaker, and Which, if he pronounce pro- 
Perly, he would lay an emphaſis upon, 
wuld, be firſt in the compoſitigny and 

ore the language ſhould; allow! the 
1 to place eithar aof them firſt, bk 
This even the confined genius of buy 
language will admit; far we: may * 


VMith equal perſpicuity, Gery defiroue, or 


, deine full. But it is allowed only in 
pogtrg , for no other. reaſon that I can i 
Magine, but to make our praſe compoſia 


tion. {tall More l At is y the ger 


nins af gur language. 8 7 21 1 3ud | 
What I. NEXT. mentioned, Was che con 


With Etign of. ſubſtantive, with ſubſtantive, 


i, fr ets conider den im anon, 


determined ed. che natural den For we lay 


hulles ; Goliab the. g iauti and the giant Gd 
0 1 5 5 Yom 6% 1 5 7 2 5 


s dm Paooxars or Lanbuacr. 


eee eee in Engliſh ſeeins 
waibesshunun ben the natural order? For 
bravery of Achilles, putting the 
n before thei ſubſtance; But the 
truth is, in ſuch caſes, as I faid before, 
there ought to be no order but what the 
ſpeaker is pleaſed to make; and therefore 
- ſhould have the liberty of arraüging the 
words as he pleaſess een 
The laſt combination I mentioned "was 
char of the verb with the fubſtantive. 
firſt * us confider them in con- 
| evrd;!! biek i is the caſe of the nominitive 
with the verb. According to our Engliſh 
arrangement, the nominative, that is, =_ 
word expreſſing the agent, is always fllt. 
But it is by no means neceſſary” fh 
the agent ſhould be always printipal in 
che diſcourſe: on the contrary, it very 
often [happens that the action is heb al. 
And indeed, according to the näturk 07 
things, the action may be often f inch 
more conſecquence than the agent. II Were 
therefore to be wiſſied, that thte geniüg öf 
our language permitted us to pur” either e f 
then) in — bd 
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Ch. have not caſes whereby to diſtinguiſhu the 
re nominative, that is; the agent, from the 
ſubject of the action, which is commonly 
in the accuſative caſe in Greek and Latin; 
| but for the accuſative we PI, ane 
more than for the nominative. 21417 1811 5 
And this leads me to fpeabiobithe.iregic 
men of verbs. And the common arrange 
ment in Engliſh: is, that the ſubſtantive 
governed by the verb follows it. Bur there 
is no reaſon for this in che nature of the 
ching: for it may often happen, that 
by nature, as well as the intention of 
the ſpeaker, the ſubject of the action C75 
principal. But, as I ſaid juſt nom, che 
want of marks in Engliſh for thenmi- 
native and accuſative caſes, makes it ne 
fary, that they ſhould be: diſtuiguiſhed; 
by, their poſition; the one going before: 
dhe verb, and the other followinglaſter it. 
And here we may obſerver the great wa»; 
riety of the Latin and Greck compdſitiong: 
in the combination only of three words; 
IL. mean the verb, its nominative, and the 
word governed by the verb; as, for en- 
ample, P etrus ma Fobannem, can bel ar- 
ranged in five other different ways! Fr 
L. can ay, Petrus —— 
45rcf 8 Hannem 


Bock III. PROSSRESS of ANGUUA E. 35 
hannem umat Petrus; Hobhanmnem Petru ud Ch. 
mit, Hat Petrus Johannenr, — and Amaru 

Johanmnem Petru; in all ſix, Whereas, in 
Engliſh, we can e _— ome one way, 
Peter lauen Sohn. FFC 
That this is owing to thi ths I men 
tioned, the want of à mark for the nomi- 
native and accuſative caſes, is evident from 
his that urlierẽ the fubſtantive governed by 
che verb ĩs im any oblique caſe, for which Wwe 
have a mark, ſuch as the genitive, dative, 
or Ablativeg there is no Neceffty for che ; 
word governed by the verb following 1 
ter. Thus we ſay, Fired with" anger, or, 
Wath anger fed; — He -behaved with" cu 
rage orp!Withi courage he behaved; thought 
the laſt forim of expreſſion be more uſed if! 
poetry thun in proſe; for what reaſo T 
do dot know a Or, if the word governed 
beiaspronounſ” which has a ine” 
twixt:the nominative and accuſati ve; it 
may Iikewiſe be put firſt. Thus Mile 
ſays HI ar he Almighty porbier hurled Budi 
lang, though even that way of ſpeaking ds 
net ſo cbmmon in proſmmꝙGGM0M . brow 
Hitherto I have gone upon the fuppegfi=s 
tion, that ther firſt place in the arranges? | 
malt of words was _ Place of honor; | 
=_ CS but 
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Wen laſt place may be made 

mae place of honour, n hating, more 
emphaſis may be laid upon the laſt word 
than upon the firſt. Thus Horace ng 
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great authorities on both ſides. And it 
may be ſaid in favour of Horace's or 
3 often happens A 
| Greek, that the verb, which is often tlie 
5 * moſt fignificant word of the ſentence; and | 
| ulways che hinge upon which it rurns, is 
the laſt word in it. It ſhould, t . 
. u ſaid, be left to the ſpeaker; to place 
che words, as well as to lay che emphaſis; 
where he thinks it will 3 
fenſe, Wl —_— <And _— nguage 
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Objection to the antient ae tion anſauered 
and ſhewn to he an advantage to that com- 
poſition. — This illuſtrated by: examples. — — 
Ide preſent faſhionable 1 We ee. 
ther dieren from Who's antient;” 50 


RI . n f 949 S e 
4 boſe abi awd ie ee 
ET. may be objected, has in ee ee 
compoſitions mentioned in the prece- 
ding chapter, the arrangement may be ei- 


or the perſpicuity. But what ſhall we ſay to 


thoſe artificial arrangements, by which the 
parts of ſpeech that ought always to go 


Ch. 3. 


ther way, without any injury to the ſenſe 


ee are ſet often at a great diſtance 


om one another, as a verb from its no- 
b th. governed by it, Or 
che hart — its ſubſtantive; by 


ſometimes for a great while, and the words 
ſo qoſtled out of their natural arder, that it 
rgquires aften a great deab of pains and 


which means the mind is kept in ſuſpenſe, 


q to that order; aud, 
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3. in ſhort, che ſentence is made Airtle 1 
than a riddle. Fe. N57 53, fort OH mY | 
Ihe thing will be beende end 57 

an example; and I will take ont from the 
laſt ſtanza of an ode of Horace; which 
Milton has tranſlated literally, and thereby 

indeed ſhewn very clearly, that the genius 
of the, Englith language will not bear ſuch 

an arrangement. But the queſtion 1 is, Whe- 
ther the genius of the Latin be «equally 

ſtinted? and whether there be any beauty 

or utikty in ranging the words“ im ſo pr 
verſe an order, as thoſe gentlemen would 228 

call it? 1 Paſſage is as Wen e T, 
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Suſpendiſſe Polenti 140 Ii, At ING ud 
alimente 2 Ph, 
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Now, actording 1 to thoſe e : Bs 
natural and proper arrangement Ti 8 th 

which a ſchoolboy: learning bade H - Ry 
dered by his maſter to put the words "an 
As: thus: Sacer paries indicat tabuldi wativs 
me Ja aſpendiſſe: uvida wefliments;: polenti deg. 
maris, 20 NT this be elegant and beaut | 1 $ 
themed the . and Romans we 
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| in a great miſtake when they ſtudied Chas. 
a compoſition the very reverſe of this. 
n not to imagine, chat it was 
5 ty of the verſe, and not ehoiee, 
: a made ny uſe ſuch. a compoſition. 
For, as ſhall be ſhewn afterwards, it is as 
common in their proſe writings as in their 
verſe. And indeed it was one of the chief 
beauties of the Attic dialect, and which 
diſtinguiſhed more perhaps than any thing 
elle the Attic from the other Greek writers. 
This beauty the Romans, particularly in 
later times, imitated very much; for not 
only Horace is full of it, but even in Vir- 
gil's eclogues, where one ſhould have ex- 
pected more ümplicity 'of ſtyle, there is a 
oreat deal of it to be found. 1 hall, give . 


but one inſtance out of many: 1 


#4 1 
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Hinc tibi, que iner wicino ab Knits fe per 
le Hybleis ap ap zbus florem depaſta falifti, e ie 
: Sepe K lev mn, Juadebit mire iy ufurro, BT, 


SILIT 
f 10f this artificial compoſition i in Engliſh | 
will give an example from Milton: it is 
from the ſpeech of Satan in the beginning 
of the ſecond book of Parad: ſe. loft. JEST 
Me, the jult right and the fix*d laws f Havel 


"Dil firſt ordain your leader, next free cheiee 


Tax Oxfer Ad Part u. 


h 3 With what beſides in couneil or in ficht f 
. Hach been atchiev'd of merit, — Ia 
: Thus far at leaſt recover/d; hath much Dore 

- Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe nenvied rgnes Arte, oh Ji 


Here many objections may be made vy | 
the advocates for the natural order. In 
the firſt” place, Milton has taken advantage 
ok the pronoun I having an accuſitive, and 
Has placed it at the head of the ſetitenee, 
at a great diſtance from its verb gab bel; 
10 chat we do not know what he would be 
at, till we come to the fixth line; and n- 
NE flead of Taying plainly, and natufally, 
e That the loſs they had ſuſtained had e- 
| 1 * ſtabliſhed' him much more firmly than 
e ever in his throne,” he has contrived to 
Ys it in the moſt perplexed” way, 
throwing in betwixt the verb and tlie 
word it governs, which naturally ought 
to have followed it immediately, whole 
ſentences concerning the laws of Heaven, 
the free choice of his ſubjects, the at- 
chievements in battle and in council, and 
tlie recovery of their loſs ſo far; and ſome 
of theſẽ are parentheſes, ſuch as, 201th what 
| "Gefedes, G c. and, thus for at leaff recovered, 
which might be both left out in the read- 
ing, OR: Ke nga ms with 
Ai what 
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betwixt the verb and the pronoun which 
it governs, and by conſequence the o- 

poſition, more intricate,” /* 
This, I think, is the opinion of wa 
gentlemen fairly ſtated, and applied to one 
of the fineſt paſſages of our greateſt poet, 


and, which, according to my notions of 
ſtyle; is a perfect pattern of rhetorical com- 


Poſition, hardly to, be equalled in Engliſh. 
The pronoun, that in the paſſage I quoted 


from Horace, and in this from Milton, is {o 
far ſeparated from its verb, and which is 


the great objection to the compoſition, is, 
A think, in both paſſages, moſt Properly 


placed in the beginning, becauſe it is of 
himſelf that the perſon 3 is ſpeaking; 3 and 


therefore the pronoun is naturally made 


-theJeading word. And what is thrown in 


betwixt in both paſſages, particularly in 
the Engliſh poet, is not idle words, but 


ſuch as fill up the ſenſe moſt properly, and 


give a ſolidity and compactneſs to the ſan- 
tence, which. it otherwiſe. would. not haye. 
And as to the parentheſes, in the paſſage 
from Milton, it 1s; well known, to thaſe 


who underſtand, 0 DE > of ſpeaking. 
thy 55 | - "a that 


VS, an ſerving s 
only to make the connection more remote Ws 
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Chan that if. a. ds or too 
frequent, and he ſpoken with a proper wa 
riation of voice, they produce a Wonderful 
fect, with reſpect both to the pleaſure of 
che ear and to the ſenſe, Which is often 
thrown, or as it were darted in, with more 
force than it could be in any other wa. 
Io be convinced of the truth of hat L 
"hats let this period be; taken down in the 
manner that a ſchoolboy conſtrues the paſ- 
ſage of Horace above quoted. Suppoſe, 
for example, it were to be put into this 
form: This loſs, which we have ſo far 
ä e eee hath eſtabliſhed me in my 
„ chrone more firmly than the law of 
Heaven, which ordained me your lead- 
1 er. or than even your o-wỹäZXu free choice, 
þ <« And all that 1 have „ 
1 dor in battle.“ Now, I aſke any ręacler 
of taſte or Ten whether the period 
thus frittered down, does not loſe one half 
of the ſtrength and vigour of the expreſs 
ſion, as well as of the beauty and. Pomp of 
| ſound? and whether r there be not wanting 
| in it, not only that roundneſs, Which Hills 
and pleaſes the ear ſo much of a popvlar 
| n: likewiſe that denlity'of-ent 
Which makes ſuch an p lion, "ant 
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Which the erities praiſe {5 much in De- Ch:3; 
moſthenes?” In ſhort, it appears to wie! 4 
thit'by ſuch” à change, one of the moſt 
beautiful periods that ever was eompoſed, 
by which Milton has deſerved the praiſe 
which Cicero beſtows upon poets; of ſtu- 
dying the beauty of evatthut compoſition; 
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though under the fetters of ſtrict num- 9 
bers *, is rendered flat and languid, loſing 1 
ne its orutoria aun but enerva- 15 
ted in its eue TP! 4 : n 8 is FN £1 5384 | ; Fe 
PT a0 b3114 oo. nx 4.25 219 And 38 


1: Orator ad Brutum, cap;/20. ** Potta eſt eo lauda- 
fs bilior,. auge Wer oratoris Nr cum verſu ſit 
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$90 may day, of Milton thus travelti what he 
Keel 2b ſay of Satan: If this be he — But, or = | 
35 "changed;' how fallen!” from him who contends even 
Denne in ſtrength, and beauty of compoſition ; * : 
nd, if the language could have ſupported him, kal w e 
ed, 5 Apple ron kn, Hom, Il. I v. 382 Demieſthenes 
ee among other things, in the vehemence of alter! ' 
Let any man of. taſte read the altereation be- 
I atan and Death, in the ſecond book of Paradiſe 
we "and tay, "Whether © there be any ching of the Uinck Z 
better: in Demoſthenes. | Demoſthenes” excells alſd in 
BGrength of reaſoning, as. well as.in vehemence of, conten. | 


tion. I will venture, in that reſpect too, to compare Wo > 
difpute betwirt che Angel and Satan, when” he was der 


tected at the ar of Exe, in book 4. of Paradife loſt: ts 


; twixt Samſon and Dalilah, in Samſon, Agoniltes, with, , 
75 thing of "ak ind i in e Greek orator 3-4 be 155 
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Vans. For the moſt fimple propoſition 
ab nc and coded abe terms of it. Nor 
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exery Part- a fr lg di — 


„if weder not ſee 


can the cone luſion of a ſyllegiſm be iner 
red, if the mind only recogniſes cha cpre : 
wiſſes in parts, and does not ſee the pro- 


Poſitions, and their connection, in one 


view. Fon one thing after another vi 
do in this matter; but the mind; muſt 
pereeive both the parts each by ãtſelf, and 
che zyhole: together. The queſtion chens is, 
What kind of. compoſitian-it»is-that) pany 
tributes moſt to- give the mind this. cm- 
plex view? whether that which hreaks 
89/308 at n How hasfrhat 01 
Oy by ifftadibg Dewi 1 that Mektom old Zquül 


und atcordingly. it ern 3 3 
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of i, ix only . feed the minds * 'chils 
| | ch . it all at one 


kind. muſt needs perceive It 06 hat | 
bor ar all? For the ſuſpenſe hich thoſe 


5 have chat effect, as it obliges the mind to 
carry along with it the whole ſenſe; often 
to the very pres of the ſentence: and 
if chis be a principal word, as it often is; 


the ſuſpenſe makes it ſtrike the mind with 


double force. In ſhort, there appears ne- 
thing more proper, than that what muſt 
bean re ; "io the mind, ſhould be united 


tert char uniting benden; 


ought to be eſteemed an advantage. 


poſe in this way is difficult; and that even 
to underſtand ſuch compoſitions is not ea- 
ſy for perſons , not... accuſtomed. to them: 
but we ought to remember the Greek pra- 
verb b, . That fine things are diſſicult; and that 

far (the. ſame reaſon which makes this 
ompoſition diſpleaſe us, we onght to diſ- 


Greek and Latin, ad qucttr oor wir 
1% or. II. FA 3+ - guage 


complain of, muſt neceſſarily 


like the declenſions and confugations' in in 


{; and makes a kind of /pap Chis. 
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gage ef indechnable Words, ag being 
> More eafily learned.“ We otipht alſo to 
: bust, that the moſt diſtieult things be 
| come afy by ufe; and that by accüftöH 
g 6urſttves to this kind of compoſi- 
te we exerciſe” that beſt talent of the 
uind, che power of uniting, and ſceing 
_ the dic ind ths eg Bor, Wheel 
Arft and what is laſt, at once: whereas, if 
we require that every part of à ſentenee or 
8 ument ſhould be ſtated to us by itſelf, 
like the ſteps of an al gebraical analyſis, 
the mind never will acquire any great de- 
. gree of ſtrength or vigour, but will con- 
tinue in a ſtate of, infancy, requiring to 
have every thing minced down as it were 
by for 1 its tender ſtomach. To this. weakneſs 
* 3 of readers, I obſerve, great indulgende Yas 
been ſhewn by ſome modern French 
Engliſh authors, who have not eddy 
unced” the little variety of compoſition 
Which their language admits, but have Kat 
vec their readers the trouble ef 
their attention to a period of any dengel, 
und of thereby comprehending! ſeveral 
Kerent things in one view. For they com 
1 Lit can be j 
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very pungent, and forcible, as they think, h.: 
ut containing commonly only one S 


thought, with perhaps another ſet 1 in con- 5 
traſt to it. This is the faſhionable cut of 


our age, by which we think we triumph 5 
oxer the great writers of antiquity, ſuch 
as; Plato, Demoſthenes, and Cicero; 5 and 
likewiſe our on old writers, ſuch as Milton, 
whom I have heard treated by one of t 

nable gentlemen as a Nane 8 05 
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T > Hat,! the th 1 * fafl 110nab] Ch. 4, 
1 way. of, writing. ſhould. be. offende | 
with, the ſtyle of Demoſthenes, is no Pr 
der, as it-is directly oppoſite ro what. : 
among them for beſt ;- but that they Fes | 
imagine, either that the people, of; Athens 
did not underſtand. him, or that his ha 
rangues Were not written as they were d 
ſpokeng ds very extraordinary. For if he 
had her been underſtood, how conld he 
havenbeen ſonmuch admired: ben Fran 
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or B. 50 7 8 Aj: esd hibvecproltlent 
loch ſurpriſing effects? And that the com 
tien of "then was ſuch as wenow read 
it, cannot be doubted hy thoſe who know 
that the orations of thoſe great orators were 
all written, and committed to memory, be- 
"998 they were 1 oken; ; and that they ſtudied 
AS, he aer ofithemso! And particularly, 
with reſpect to Demoſthenes, Plutarchetells 
us, that having formed this artificial ſtyle, 
upon the model of Pericles, and other ora- 
tors before his time, but not having learn 
ed enough of the art of pronunciation, 
nor got breath enough to be able to ſpeak 
properly, thoſe long periods of his, Ho full 
of various matter and argument, and 
1 the: efore requiring variety of tones, as well 
reat power of voice, he was very ill recei- 
150 at firſt by. the people, .inſomuch, thathe 
once ran out of the aſſembly with this head 
covered; but after wards, having learned 
_From, 2 friend of his, that was! a:pldyer, 
zin What his defect lay, and having ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of . 
he became tlie . admired, 5 
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| ws his compoſition ;/ at leaſt ſuch was the 
f his antagoniſt Rſchines, 
what ſhould: beſt have known to what he 
himſelf oed his ruin . And 45" to any 
perplexity or obſcurity of the ſenſe, which 
ſuch an artificial com 


Ichink Lam able 20 ſhew, that belides 


pleaſing the ear ſo much, it conveyed the - 


ſenſe more forcibly than it can be convey- 


ed by what we would call the natural" or- 


der of the words. But as this would o- 
eaſion a long digreſſion, and ſuch as could 
only be entertaining or inſtructive to the 
Greek ſcholar, I have thrown it into à Mi- 
3 the end of this volume. 
And ſo much for the compoſition of 
mi eee es ſignificant into Leh 
tences, which, as I have ſaid, is thie only 
combination of ſignificant ſounds that 
grammar is concerned with. They Are of 
"different kinds, ſuch as aſſertory, interko- 
gative, optative, and imperative, [Which 
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| Of the bin of the material port. of land. : 


v2. a . ſentence of alle allerty 
of yolition *. But it is ſi ICIENLT ur 
poſe juſt to mention them, as it dqes not 
belong to grammar, but to other arts, * 
treat of the different kinds of ſentences. 
1 therefore proceed to the com poſition of 
language, conſidered as ſound merely, fol- 
2 the Fre en Toda in 
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Las And, firft > of ö be compgſction , ar | 
ticulatæ ſaunds.— Ihe firſt; hand of; that 
1c campoſition. is of. letters into ſyllables, hat 
letters will compound with what.—The in- 
Fluence. this en. ny upon the. found 
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77. FEERMES, Page 1. See ae the very, fine, paſlage, | 
upon the ſupiget, which he quotes. from Ammonius, ppt. 
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61 divide rome Fon er it 1 the ſame 
manner ; beginning with articulation: 
And the firſt compoſition of this kind, is 
of letters into fyllables, which, after 
what I have ſaid of e wech it 18 ne ro 
be eaſily underſtood. on 
And firſt it is to 15 obſerved, that all 
letters will not compound in this way with 
all. The vowels indeed will not only mix 
with one another, as we have ſeen, form- 
ing what is called diphthongs ; but they 
will compound in ſyllables with all the 
conſonants, which are ſo called, becauſe 
they ſound in company with the vowels * 
But this does not hold of the \conſ dab 


with reſpect to one another; for only ſome 


of them ſound together in ſyllables, while 
others of Woes cannot N in . 
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: This is an adſcnattion of Plato's, in the Sophie, 
p. 177. edit. Ficini; where he ſays, that ſome of the 
letters join with one another, and ſome will not; but the 
vowels, he obſerves, have this peculiar quality; that 


they, go. through all the reſt, and are to them'a bind of 


bapd or tie, without which they could not join toget ! 


ale rhetefore'to'be conſidered as the cement in he 


fructure of language, of which the conſonants are, as it 
were, the ſtones. And it is for this reaſon, as 1 have 
elſewhere obſerved; that conſonants are coalidered as the 
principal parts of articulate ſounds. % 40 2 Ho Be 
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of its organs, is ſo different in the proman- 
kiation of ſome of them, that they cat 
be joined together in the fame cnanciation, 
o that there may be time ta giye à differ 
rent configuration and action tothe or- 
gans ; whereas, when the pronunciation 
as not ſo different, the ſounds may be ſo 
run together as to incorporate: in one ſyl- 
Jable. And in this way five, or even ſix 
eee be joined in the ſame ſyl- 
able, as in our Engliſh: word-1ffrength:; 
but in that caſe. there can be no Moe 
than three before he vowel, and 26 many 
after. for oi 4 cee ot Bagter H 

The queſtion then is, —— 
I incorporate with bar Tbe confo- 
nants, as I have faid, are either liquids or 


mutes; and beſides theſe,” there is the mo 
ae e as it is wk Fil which as, 
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his treatiſe of Compoſition, ſect. 22. where, in 2 
ing why the letter cannot be founded Pe » in 


ume ſyllable, after he uad deferibedt dhe dieren nas 
mers of pronouneing theſe two e ee 


rene, 
ne ariTas Tis Neue. | 25 Ce 
1 (oy = py AS | 11 properly 


Sec a. Ul 


3 — eicher mute Mor g 2 
apalt; but being Hearer à lituidy is re 


ting Fratnmarians one of them. 
Of the fdur liquids, I, n; ur, tw ty of 
thetw/>wilt join tögether in the fame fyl- 
able in Greek. TS: this rule there is one 
cxbeption; for in ſomè few ſyllables. a and 
rare ſounded together as in u, rand 
ann Neither is the letter /, when poſts 
Poned romny of the liquids, founded with 
them in the ſame enunciation, at leaſt in i 
Greek but en prefixed it can be ſounded 
With ii n, and u; for fuch is the variety in 
lis matter; at ſom letters, when pre- 
red, Will join "with" bthers in the ſame 
habe, hüt not When poſtponed; - ard 
with reſpect to others, it is juſt the te- 
erſe, as we ſhall preſently ſegi2up SOT 
H to the nine mates, there are not 
anzixo of chem aſſociated together inthe 
dame ſyllable, ſo far as I remember, either 


in Enghſh\. 06-218 Latin; for thought in 
the word frrength, the 4 appears to mix 


Wick che afpirnted 2 it is hardly funded 
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bath tenues, aſſociate together in the Word 
nf, and the like; and for the ſame rea- 
ſame reafon « and 7 incorporate; as in the 
word re; but both only an a certain 
order; for the and the * muſt both he 
Prefixed.. Band 3alſo join together; hut only 
in one word, ſo far as IL remember, via. 
 Fbewps ; and the reaſon. is, that they are re- 
lated, being both of the ſame claſs of 
mutes; that is, of the middle claſs be- 
twixt the tenues and the aſpirates; for as 
eis the middle letter hetwixt v and its aj-— 
pirate, fo, is.3 the middle betwixt - ande. 
AC to the aſpirate Mutes, they do Ota 
all mix together, either in Engliſh: or La- 


tin, ſo far as I can recollect; but in Greek 


the h mixes botlr with. the x as in the Wat 


8 Klan and with the g, as in the Word gw: 


but the e and che A do not at eee 


Ante together; for all which, there are rea- 


ſons, but it would be reckoned, too minute 
and tedious if 1 ſhould mention them. 


4 Eut with reſpect to the other mutes, the | 


A pirates do not at all incorporate, with 
them in the ſame ſyllable. ire vente eL all 


The Proper mixture eres of gon ſo- 


Ta. AU 


nants in Hyllables, | 15 of mutes wich U- 


1 fog eee Wmucds, 
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quids, and che monadie letter, eie tb Ch: 


difference betwixt" the liquids and that let- 
ter; that the liquids; in ſuch compoſition, 
are always fubjoined , at leaſt this holds 
univerſally in Greek; but in Latin, Eng- 
gliſh;-and other dialects of the Teutonic, 
the liquid after the vowel, is often pre- 
fixed, as in amant, legunt, bold, bend, Se. 
Bur che = is indifferently either prefixed or 
ſubjdined t the mute in Greek, Eau, 
Engliſh, and other modern languages. 
In this manner I have ſhewn whar con- 
ſonants in ſyllables may be joined, or may 
nöt be joined with what.” But of thoſe that 
may be joined, all do not by their junction 
make the ſame pleaſant: ſound. And a great 
part of the variety of che ſound of a lan- 
guape; che pleaſantneſs or harſſineſs of it, he 
manlineſs or effeminacy, will depend upon 
the proper junction of letters in ſyllables, 
as well as upon the proper choice of the 


letters W peer 6 * ene we ſup- 


mod, Hoi ie 1 t ebe: Beis 


9 1 10 wm 9, in 515 
15 4 This is an ob ervation of the cop ain in his 


treatiſe of Commpolition, To often quoted, ect. 23. BE 


he ſays, vdeyos TEPULE reonar rte bert Tov /  Ep@vov Th Tau guva : 3 which | 


weyer 4: not true, if we reckon, as he does,, the 7 A- 
ng the liquids ; for it is 0 to the mute in many 
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5. poſe 0-2 language; a very. frequent uſe of 
a poor and llender-ſounding vowel, ſuch 
as the i, Which is the caſe of the modern 
Greek; and 9 at the ſame time, it be 
Joined. in che fame ſyllable with conſonants 
chat do not run eaſily together; it is evi- 
dent that che ſound of ſuch language muſt 
be very diſagrecable. In our Erigliſh, and 
okher dialects of the, eerst, e is 


modern Greeks, and I te the er. 
of that language reſemble neighing. | But 


D. a9 the words are crouded with conſohants, 


And they frequently end with mutes, and 
often with liquids prefixed to thoſe mutes, 
which muſt have appeared FY very Hat b 
and uncouth ſound to the anxient Greeks, 
who never prefixed a liquid to a mute in 
che lame ſyllable, nor ever terminated a 
et a ene nor even Lauch eicher 
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1.4 ſounds i is of ſyllables into words; as 

to. hich. it is to be obſerved, that in or» 
der to make the ſound of a language plea- 
fant and flowing, the letter that eonchides 
thegrecoding ſyllable ſhould run eaſily in- 
to chat Which begins the next. If the pre- 
ceding > or ſubſequent letter be a vowel; 
e can be nothing harſh in pronouncing 
together the two ſyllables; or if they be 
both vowels that will only produce a ga- 
ping, or opening of the vowels upon one 
another, which in many caſes is agreeable, 
becauſe it expreſſes the nature of the thing 


fi gnified, as in that famous hne of Wo 


Hine Co oo, Kc. : 
But 
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Gh. 6. But ee eee Tyl- 
uble ends, and the next begins; with 
a. conſonant; for if che two conſonants 
be of ſuch a nature as not to run 
eaſily; into one another, that makes the 
pronunciation of the two ſyllables unt 
= pleaſant. The Greeks, when, they, came 
= to form and poliſh. their language, were 
141 very attentive to this; and Iwill give an 
example or two of it. The word ,a hy 
a ſyncope, they ſhortened i into cr but 
as the z and e do not run well r 
' and acccordingly: are never joined 
„ fame ſyllable, inſteacl of value hey id 
Ig } CC ants 2 f and in like manner, and for: the : 
5 Ee fame, reaſon, they ſaid arte inſtead of xu 
; 4 mp N and x being unſociable letters, and 
38 never meeting in the ſame ſyllable; at ileaſt 
M wehen the precedes, if the „ en) the firſt 
|_ . fythblej and che x begin che next) che 
Hh is changed into a+, which is the! cbrves = 
| ſpondent middle letter of the aſpirate * 
as in bu, and many others. And ſomes 
times it is changed to i in the endlof 2 
fyllable, when the next ſyllable begins 
with a conſonant- with which makes a 
Mealant ſound, as in the word i And 5 
ee others. And ſometimes a letter is 
NET | inſerted 
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Book III. Pnocnrss G EAA. 
ialerten berteierit und the ſueceeding let. Ch. 6. 


ter, to prevent the cacophony, as in 
word dere en of IgE Funde the 
being elided. 5755 80 
In this nite) our eder Aiden 
particularly thoſe of Gothic extraction, 
are not near ſo accurate; and for that 
reaſon, if there were no ITS: the ſound 
of them is much more RI than * 
of the Greek! * il 3 * 
Further, to give: a” Alban pronundin- 


tio and à pleaſant flow to a language, 


it is neceſſary that the greater part of the 
words ſhould have a certain length; for 
the radical words muſt needs be ſhort, o- 
therwiſe there could not be derivatives 


and compounds, except they were af hiv 


enormous length. In this reſpect the mo- 


dern dialects of the Teutonic are remark= 
ably defective; for the words are com- 


monly monoſyllables, particularly in Eng- 


liſh. This neceſſarily makes a great many 


ſtaps in the pronunciation of any ſentence, 


which deſtroys the continuity and flow of | 
fpeech, and makes it run like a ſhallow. - 


ſtream chafing among pebbles. 712 
The next and laſt compoſition of this 
kind is of words with words into {enter 
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MM Suse. In order to make this compöftion 
n leaſant, the words ſhould nun into one an- 
other, ſo that there may be as littlh᷑ ſtop 
as poſſible betwixt them, and. the hole 
zoined, as if it were of one continued tex- 
re, and but one word *, This is done 
by making either the following word be- 

in with a vowel, or, if that cannot be 
done, with a conſonant chat will aſſociate 

| with the conſonant. which terminates the 
= preceding word, if it do not end in 
| vowel. When this is neglected, the dom 
poſition becomes broken, harſh;' and au- 
ſtere, as the Halicarnaſſian has ſhewr very 
evidently, in his fine critieiſm upon tlie 

comp ition of Pindar and Thucydides F; 
Ho defective, in this particular, Gur Eiig- 

1 ſh, and other dialects of the Teutenie, 

= are, muſt wy evident to every/attentive:oub- 

| ſerver, moſt of our words beginning ant 

-endt ig with mutes or liquids that Al 
2znot-affociate together, or with vowels, of 
Which we cannot help che gaping upon 
zone another. ali Rom tordgrodt yorls. 
10 nl n+ Kw s 85 SW YEW 214 
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| would at firſt ſight appear, al- 

moſt co every reader, minute and trifling, 
are able to explain how one lan- 
guage comes to be more pleaſant to the 


- 


ear than another. It was in this way that 
- the antient maſters of art explained every 


thing, and made a ſcience of criticifin, e- 
ven of: that part of it which relates to the 
ſound of language, and which, by many, 
is thought to be judged of only by ſenſe 
and irrational feeling. We may then clear- 
4 ſee the reaſon why the Greek is a 
and more agreeable: language to 
eee e e Engliſh, or any other of 
Sothit extraction; and why the Greeks, 
hen they came to poliſh their language, 
threw. oft the old Hebrew termination in 
.mutes; of which the Latins have retained 


ſerve, and ended all their words in vowels 


+07, Jiquads';':nor even all the liquids, as 


ſo much; as I had occaſion before to oh 


97 
::0/Thus'ofrom//obfervations, > hitch I am CHAS. 
CAA 


— 


che. Latins do, but only ſuch of them as 


they thought of moſt pleaſant ſound. In 
this way we can account why, in place of 
the Latin lgit, the Greeks ſay , and in 
place of Lgunt, Atyorrs or we, with a 

added to it, when à vowel follows in the 
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che 6. 8 of the next word, to prevent a 
SYS diſagreeable hiatus in the pronunciation. 
Ihn ſhort, the great difference, as appears 
to me, betwixt the Greek and its ſiſter 
dialects, ſuch as the Hebrew, Leutonie, 
and Celtic, is that the Greeks, a moſt in- 
genious people, and of a truly mu muſical ear, 
cultivated and refined the mother-tongue, 
in ſound as well as expreſſion, while the 
other nations {till kept it in the rude ſtate 
nin which they found it. 
The extraordinary care bene 
vrhich the Greeks beſtowed upon the ſound 
of their language, is a matter of curioſity 
to thoſe Who have ſtudied this language; 
but as it does not belong to the hiſtory of 
language in general, I have thrown ſome 
obſervations upon that ſubject into a diſſer- 
tation by itſelf, annexed to this volume. 1 
_ therefore here conclude. what; L had 
0 ſay of : the. compoſition; of articulate 
ſounds, and e the | compoſition; of 
the ſecond _ of W TR efilbgarge, 
VIZ. dene 11 1 n SAS 50} 
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Of "the "compoſition. of accents in the antient 
OO Lonpubges The variety of that compoſition 
n C et. Not 'fo great in L in. —T he fs 
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the analyfis of this part of language, 
and explained the nature of it. I am now 
to ſhew the compoſition, of it, and the ef- 
fects which it muſt produce upon lan- 
guage, And though we have not the 
Practice of the antient accents, any man 
vrho has the leaſt knowledge of muſic muſt 
know the effect which the mixture of 
grave and acute tones muſt produce. We 
All Knew, that'a monotony in ſpeaking is 
diſagreeable; but we have no other way 
of uv D¹ding it, but by tones expreſſive uf 
ſome ſentiment or feeling. Theſe: the an- 
5 had as well as we, but they had be- 
des Fr WMabic tones, which we have not, 
and which muſt-have made their language 
but in our ears ſomething like recita- 
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chere being no more of them than a fiſth 
and a fundamental, and the voice not reſt- 


ing upon them, but running them on 
Without interruption, diſtinguiſhed: whos 
ſufficiently from muſic or cant. 
If indeed every word had been iodine 


in the ſame way, and the voice had always 
Tliſen to a fifth at equal intervals, there 
would have been an uniformity in th 


their 
eee ere AY have made them 
And A r 


lian complains of 4 in his own — — | 
where all the words were ſo far re 70 
the ſame way, chat none of them was a- 

guted upon the laſt ſyllable. But = 


Greek language had all the variety in thi 


reſpect chat two accents cold give — 
the acute accent was laid indifferently up- 
on any ſyllable of the word, if not be- 


yond the antepenult, though always ac- 


N to certain rules” ö "for — in 
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chat language was without rule tliate 
could, by its er S, e ee rule. 


been "very? great. I know well, that the mere 


modern reader will have no idea of this; 
and many, even of the learned; are un- 
willing to believe it. But n 
renn He ſays, 8 — 
c torical compoſition is a kind of muſic; 
differing from ſong or inſtrumental mu- 
4% ie, in the degree, not in the kind. For 
iin this compoſition, the words have me- 
is proper or becoming. 80 that the ear 
| thin it, as well as in muſic; is 


<.with the melody, moved by the rhytim 


is fond of variety, and deſires, with all 


+ theſe, what is proper and ſuitable. Thie 


< difference therefore is only of greaten or 


<< leſs.” And a little after this, ſpeaking: 
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22 bie he; ſaxs, That ere 
e words, rough and ſmooth, ſhould be 
<-anixed, -ſo that there :thould not be 
Seth many words: of few ylla- 
e bles, nor nn Polyſyllables; Neither 
ide one anothety, nor words of the 
« ſame quantity . And in another paſ- 
ſiage f be ſays, That in order to make 
F compoſition beautiful and pleaſant, there 
of dignity.“ Ihe laſt: paſſage: I. ſhalt 
mention is where he ſays, That the beſt 
ſtyle is that which has the greateſt varie- 
and: among other varieties, he men- 
tions, different rhythms in different pla- 
ces, figures of all kinds, and different 
tones of the voice, (which made what 
te they called projedy), ſuch as by their va- 
«< riety do not-tire.” And in what he has' 


bitten upon the ſtyle of DenioRthenes, che 
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tions of: his compoſition i is the Wen or . 
melody of 1 it Fo 2 Das ar Ft 
have given theſe pages 4 A 
length, becauſe they prove evidently, that 
the mixture of tones was a beauty in com- 
poſition which the Greeks ſtudied, though 

we have hardly an idea of it; and that 
thoſe who deny the exiſtence of ſuch tones, 

take away a conſiderable part, both of the 

Greek grammar, and of the ornament of 
to disfigure the language, doing all in 
their power to make it as harſh and bar- 
barous, and as little favoured by the muſes 
and graces,” as the ALD ET As of 
Europe. 19NiÞ: rr amt 2687577 
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od nor Y quantity, but by wh 1 1 
call accent; and I am now ro ſhey in In what 
ae it 1s {o made. It May, be thought, 
rules of method, 1 
of poetry: but, according to my notion f 
chat art, verſe is not at all eſſential to it; 


but there may be excellent poetry, and I 


think. I know ſome ſuch, in proſe; as, on 
een. there may be yerſe.with- 
out poetry. I therefore conſider verſe MF 
as àa ſpecies of ſtyle or compoſition; a1 
26 L think, chat it is made in Engliſh, 


Our Engliſh ddl; though it ** not 
formed by quantity, and therefore is eſ- 
ſentially different from the antient verſe, 
yet it may be conſidered as a ſpecies of 
rhythm. For rhythm, as we have ſeen, is a 


er general idea, comprehending every kind 
of motion. in which the mind perceives. any 


2 or nel of Dr. 5 1s Karg 


hz which is: eee : . 
f loud and ſoft ſounds, and that 
* we II Which 


ro 4 ˙ w 2 * 2 „ 


Babe. | Piiooktsds os LANA. 
Which a ariſes from the diſtance or r inter 
etwi irt fuch ſounds.” Of theſe two? {pe 
15 of rhythm, if 1 am not miſtaken, 
e mulic of a drum and the rhyrhm 25 
our” Engliſh verſe is compounded. For 
there mult be 1 in it both louder and ſofter 
ſounds; - that i is, accented, and not accents 
ed ſyllables; and theſe muſt return at e- 


qual intervals, or ſuch as have ſome other 
ratio to one n otherwiſe chere is no 


1 


verſe. 17 1k TS 7 6s 70 14 
To be FOI that e 18 the: nature 
of Gur > verſe, a very littlè attention will be 
neceſſary: for we have no more to do but 
to repeat any verſe in Engliſh, and we 
ſhall find, that without the alternate per- 


cuſſioni of the accented and wee 


ſyRble, it would not be verſe, (179! 

There is however ſomething more re- 
quired to complete the verſe; and that is, 
4 certain number of ſyllables : for if cheſe 


. 
6 Ch,8, 
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alternate pulſations were to go on without 


any determined meaſure, they would not 
make verſe.” But theſe, | with à certain 
num er of ſyllables, are, I fay, all that is 
required to make KF in Englith.” We 
| Have indeed added 7% e, which is made 


by the laſt fyllables of ab! number that” 


Vor. II. e makes 
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Ch:'8. ebe being of che like found. 
Bur it is no more than à barbarous ornas 
ment of our verſe, which came arigi- 
nally from the Arabs, Bj introduced 

with rheir other arts into Europe. . Was 
feſt uſed by che monks in their Latin 
verſe, the only verſe” at that time known 
and it was afterwards adopted into our 
vernacular verſe, hen we began to com- 
it appears to me to be neceſſary for verſe 
in moſt of the other modern languages of 
mayo ; and particularly the French. II. 01 1 
But our accents, beſides that they make 
| 1 language capable of blank verſe, I 
will undertake to ſhew, as I promiſed, 
1 [16908 a gs Row —_— to vera 
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A n not unknetent to „ aa and Was re- 
koned among their figures of ſpeech, under the name of 


dlaulorbbavrs. It is uſed ſometimes by Homer, when he has 
a mind to make his ſtyle very ſweet and pleafaft, sin 
the Hrſt Hlaule of che Hiad, and the famous fimile ef the 
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| ſuch as is nat to be found in that af any Shag, 
language of Eurape. And this, I 8 


hape, will bring me ,in- favour again with 
my Engliſh reader; who would no doubt 
be much diſpleaſed with what I have faid 
in general of our Engliſh verſification, and 
particularly wi T1 
of it to a drum. 
n The Eng 1 
requires not the jingle of like endinga, 
and befides the variety that it admits of 
long and ſhort verſe, which it has in com- 
mon with the verfification of other lan- 
guages in Europe, has this further variety 
from its accents, that it may have the loud 
ſtroke or percuſſion, either firſt or laſt. 
And according to this difference, we have 
two different kinds of verſe in Engliſh; 
the one of which we may call Iambie, if 
we muſt needs liken our metre to the an- 
tient, and the other Trochaic. The firſt 1 is 
formed when the ſtrong ids is laſt; and 


the weak firſt; or, in other words, When 


the unaccented ſyllable is firſt, and the 
accented laſt. Of this kind is our long 
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rl. tor i che Paradiſe loſt */ And T think it 
S molke be acknowledged, "that the march of 


It may be obſerved, that Milton uſes a little food : 
dom ſometimes in the beginning of this verſe, by making 
[the firſt foot of it a Trochee inſtead: of an Iambus; that 
1 is, beginning with an accented fyllable; as in this verſe: 
3 | 66 Daughter of God and man, accompliſh'd Eve 14» 
And he has been followed in this by N rod, Mr 
Pope particularly, as in n verte £757 e 15 


"66 Pleaſures the. ſex, as children birds 2 


| 141 is an irregularity, 111 it may be called one, which gives 
E beautiful variety to the verſe, by interrupting the mo- 
notony of the Iambics; and I wonder that it is not more 

uſed. But Milton, who has varied his verſification, 1 
think, more than any other of our poets, ſometimes 
breaks . a of the verſe e as in © his | 


> a F 1 9 #4 Fy 2 
» line: 1 — N — 4 | bh a 7 
E * . N og 8 '< + 28 


{1 66 Burn after big to aha. e pit. bSH< 019 en 


Nor a are we to imagine, that Milton did this through ne- 

| Jigence, or as not. knowing the nature of the verſe he 
"uſed; but it was to give a variety to his verſe, and ſome 
4 relief to the ear, Which might otherwiſe be tired with 
; the « conſtant repetition of the ſame meaſure.” It is for 
5 | this reaſon that we have, both in Homer and Virgil, irre- 
. Sularities 'of a like kind; ſuch as Anapezlts in Place of | 


ee 


; Dactyls, and Tambics or 9 in place of Spondees 
2 Which have been noted by the critics; and the effet 
they had upon the verſe obſerved, il in making it 
empty, and as it were hollow, or tumid and big-bellied. 
And our. Shakeſpeare, I obſerve, though not learned like 
Milton, and following only the dictates of nature and an 
| excellent genius, has, in ſome of the pallionate parts of 
*790 ö \ his 
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chis\verſs 3 is grave and 
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: 


his plays, broken che meaſure of his verſe, and, as the 


-antient tragic poets. were in uſe to do, made a kind, of 
monody of | it, in a different ſort of verſe. Of this kind 
is what he makes _ Lear e when” he diſcovers his 


daughter Cordelia: GA 


Pray do not ack e 
I am a very fooliſh fond old wan, Wi Oe 
Fourſcore and upwards : 
„Not an hour more or leſs ; 

And, to deal plainly, 6 27 JF] 

Or rf ft I fear T am not in my perfect mind. 20880 


It is to be obſerved, that in words off two. or more 
, Hhlables the poet is not at liberty to alter the uſual way 
of accenting the word, In monoſyllables he has a great- 

er liberty, but which he ought not to abuſe by laying 
the accent upon inſignificant monoſyllables that will bear 

no emphaſis, ſuch as a, or the, or to, or by," &. On 
the contrary, it is a great beauty of verſe, when the mo- 
noſyllable on which the accent is thrown, is a word that 
5 not only will bear an emphaſis, but requires it. 80 that 
. the accent, which is the elevation of the voice upon one 


. fpllable of the word, and the emphaſis, which is the 


ſame elevation upon a word of a ſentence, in order to dif- 


. tinguilh it from the reſt, concur together. And this is one, 


of the beauties of that celebrated diſtich of Mr Denham, 


in his Loc Cooper? Hill, which Mr Dryden Propoſes. as a pro- 


; blem to exerciſe the, wits of the critics, to diſcover the 
reaſons why it is ſo harmonious, 3 1 222 
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g . 8 with rhyme. It conſiſts of 
ten fyllables ; and, if we pleaſe, We may 
divide it into feet of two ſyllables each, 
and call them lambic; and i in this way we 

thall have five feet in the line. 

Out of this verſe is made a ſhorter 57 

5 cutting off two ſyllables; ſo that it conſiſts 

5 only of four lambics. This is the verſe 
ASE" TREE en! commonly uſes, As in 


EIA fig) Haid : 2339! 0 170 1& gil 
a 


Ade e Ae as well as the arbent, falls 1 
the monoſyllables deep, clear, fironge rages and full. But 
this is not the anly beauty of thoſe lines. Fox, in n, the 
fit place, There are the antitheſes 0 deep and clear, — 
gentle and dull. — firang and without rage, Hand full, N 
out o or,. 2dly, If theſe antitheſes had been al * 
preſſed in the fame manner, I ſhould have thought 1 
were too many of them, and that the compoſition hay 
too uniform. But there is only a ſimilarity in the, tua 
firſt of them; which being carried no farther, I think, is 
a beauty. And the expreſſion of he twe in the ſecand 
| | line is different, nat. only from thoſe in the Grit, hut from 
| : one another, Theſe are beanties of compoſition inde - 
| Es pendent of the verlification, But, ff, There is af 
ther beauty in the verſifcation beſides that 2 * 
ſerved; namely, chat the ſecond Title begins with a Tic! 
chee, that is, with an agcented ſyllable, in, place pf an 
un ted, with which the firſt line begins. This gives 
Iv a a flow to the ſecond line very different, from-thar of the 
_ firſt, and gives a beautiful variety to the whole, 0 
i | otherwiſe the four antitheſes, notwithſtanding the cha 


of expreſſion, would render a little too Anise 72 in = 
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it has not the fame length or flow. But it 
18, L think, a pretty kind of verſe, capable 
of being adapted both to grave and to 
light ſubjects; which laſt it ſuits very well, 

with the addition of thoſe double and un- 
common rhymes, which Butler and Swift 
have ufed with fo much 3 ſuch as, 


it drum eccleſiaſtic, OT OED 
vith fiſt inſtead of a flick. 44.6 balkng 
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Fe brawny back, and aden Hereulean, | | 
"Support the ſtar, and ſtring « cerulean. = os = 
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rugting off cher. foot, 905 5 it tal 
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Or it may be ſtill urch curtai 
reduced to two; as, 
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When thus ſhortened, it loſes all its el 
vity, and ecm only fit for, ſong. or 
aner 1 0 7 N 


The other hind ns; 1 is made b V Put- 


— the accented une Kl as . If 
. F; 010 * 


5 Before Porto Bello un e uch 


And chat HERS is the nature of the verſe, 


is evident from this very line, where we 
are obliged, in order to make the verſe run, 
to vary from the ordinary uſe of accenting 
the word before, by laying the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable inſtead of the Jafkis 1] «i; 5 
This kind of verſe, as well as the other, 
ay be agreeably varied by joining t6ge- 
py long and ſhort verſes. Thus, in the 
Tong juſt now mentioned, to a verſe of 
four trochaic feet, i is joined a verſe of three, 
with 2 reſiduary ſyllable or half. foct, as 


wer may call it, in this manger: Tout ee 


4 29] 61 thaw 


Before Roste Bello hying FE) 37 £144 BEE 31 1 : 
On the, gently. Heelling food, 11 6 


6 auh Welt, | 115 His excellent n 6f | 
"the Ns of Euripides, has ſhewn us, 


that 
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ripides has thought proper to change the 
| meaſure of the verſe, from Iambict to Tro 
chaics, when he comes to deſcribe the pre- 
parations for the ſacrifice of Oreſtes. And 
he has introduced a converſation in this 
kind of verſe, betwixt Tphigeneia and 
Thoas, which Mr Weſt has rendered in 
Englith Trochaics, in the followin g manner. 


Irn. Know'ſt thou what ſhould now be ordered ? 
Tus 9. Tis. thy « office to. preſcribe, 
Lek. Let them bind in chains the ſtrangers, 
Con.” Canſt thou fear they ſhould eſcape ? 
IR. Truſt 1 no Greek ; Greece is Sons: 
Inu. Slaves, depart, and bind the Greeks. ., 
Ip H. Having bound, conduct them ae be. F 


.45 a: try 1 f 4 14. 54 233 
2811 2 che hel imitation of antient verſe I 


e 


vw in gur e without 258 not 
only in our long lambic, but in other 
kinds of verſe. I wonder that we have not 


ſeen more of the ſame kind, now that Mr 


Weſt has ſet the example. 
The nature of this verſe is not ſo grave 


as that of our lambic; and, like the antient 

Trochaics, it is fit for merriment ks dan- 

: aff Mor, I.. 1 ;Þ 3} 1 3D ann 6 Ling 
„ c 847 4 „ | | 
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aki ahi kind will do in Engliſh without Ch. 8. 
rhyme. In the fifth act of this play, Eu- 
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Ch. 8. "ey die when it is 
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cutting off a foot en 5 Gb! ety 
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Rolling g in meanders. | | 
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l mountains, 
Curling fountains. 
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But neither is this all the variety of 
which Engliſh verſe is capable; for this 


mixture of accented and unaccented . 
lables may be ſtill farther diverſified; by 


making the interval betwixt the, accented 
ſyllables double, and having twiee the 
number of unaccented as of accented,” 9% 
E „ M enk ens 10 K DAIA 2111 I by. 
he An Gente had 4 kind of arte. the!lncarullap | 


| which, was ſuited to dancing; and accordingly they 105 


ced to it. This kind of poetry they called gz 


this kind Gers many of Pindar's odes, As . Soy 00 9 
forms us, in his treatiſe of Muſic; Plutancb. Oþiſeal. 64 


dit. Froben pag, 550, Where he likewiſe tells us, that 
the meaſure of this verſe was ſo much of the ſltaut kind 


* that. it was immediately known, and diſtinguiſhed; for, 


ſays he, of a certain poet and muſician, whom he calls 
Neradamus, there is preſerved. to us a ſong. fefa, i; ier 
cava CFE. And i it appears, from a paſſage of Ari- 


" A&I Pirie.” c. 1 In fine; that the 'Dithyrdmbic' pdetry, 
: and;ancther« gd which he calls 28. bu zomrigh Mas all 


1 kind. 1 M2107 Ant ,co[dell 20 13d 
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This, kind of: verſe, may be called Anapes Ch. 81 
ic, if we will ſtill carry on the compari» 
ſon betwixt our verſe and the antient. An 
example of it we have in the two eng 


lines: . | 


From the knaves, and the fools, and the fops of 
5 the time; 5 
From the drudges in proſe, and the triflers in 
e 1 | 
t0.V19118 294 
* ey ſhe: the. 1 of CPE 
ſyllables is double the number of accent- 
ed, the ictus of the verſe falling always 
EO third tyllable, inſtead of the firſt 
on ſecond, as in the Trochaic and lambic 


verſe, 12389 e 


This kind of N 5 4 5 ien as 
well as the other two; for, inſtead of twelve 
ſyllables, or four feet, as in the example 

I haye given, it war conſt WES of wad 
as in the old fong, iss | 


3811 1 426 
My Aeg 0 ye Muſes 1 was pra Penh 
When' Phebe went with me where-ever I went.” 


Ass Sift ©2105 


Where the firſt foot is an lambic, and all 


3 2909 


the reſt Anapeſts. Or it may be varied. ; in 
another way, by preſerving the ſame num- 
ber of ſyllables, making the firſt foot like- 
eit 4 32 e 


4 
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Ch. 8. wiſe an karnbie, and the ſame number of 
KAnapeſts, but a reſiduary-ſylable over the 
laft er gen as nen 2idwr aguids 


290 > AS 190 1 28 12 


Ee e er * thy ſight I found favour, Apollo, 8 
Defend me from all the diſaſters that follow. 8 8 


Las £- * 


This verſe i is a grayer meaſure than thas | 
Trochaic, as it begins with a ſofter ſound, 
and has two of theſe in place of ane loud. At 
the ſame time the iftus of it is more percept= 
ible, by the interval being greater; and there- 
fore it is a meaſure of ſpirit and movement. 
1 do not know that it has ever been tried 
without rhyme : but I ſee no reaſon. — 51 
a blank verſe of this kind ſhould not an 
fwer as well as the Trochaic blank verſe. 
HBeſides all theſe varieties, there are pauſes 
in our Engliſh verſe, particularly our blank 
verſe,” ſach as the ſenſe requires, and 
Which it is in our power to diverſify as 
much as the ſame pauſes in proſe; ſo that 


we may give to our verſe all the variety 
of proſe compoſition 1n periods. This the 
antients eſteemed a beauty, even in their 
verſe. and it 1s. much n more EY in ours, 
SH eroding 010 e BaF yo rf! 19 gt as 
CCC ͤ £$>4c.0p.4207 209% . 1052921 10; Sw 

0 The Haticaraian, in ah 26th © 0. of his breite 


upon — praiſes a poem for refembling, in its 
85 ar? i compoſition, 
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as it ſupplies the want of other beauties Ch. 8 
which they have. And it is one of the OE 
things which, in my opinion, S a verx 
great ſuperiority to our verſe over that of 
the French, who can have but one pauſe, 
at leaſt in their long verſe, and that is al- 
ways made bn the erg in the A0 of 
it. ek 15 : 
* The longeſt — we commonly 2 is 
of the kind I firſt mentioned, viz. the ten- 
ee Iambic, or Hexameter, as we call 
But our language will bear a longer 
3 ; for we may run out the Hexameter 
to twelve ſyllables, which is what we call 
an Alexandrian line, and which, in compo- 
ſition with other verſes, has, I think, a 
very good effect. It is ſometimes uſed in 
Hexameters; but it always concludes, that 
kind of verſe which is known by the 
name of the ftanza. This is the greateſt 
combination of verſe that we have in En g- 


lich, conſiſting of no leſs than nine lines, 


319 {1 I 284 te LICE TC) 
compolition, proſe that. is well e Foes he — 
it ought to have all the properties of good proſe, ane 
particularly i it ought to have periods of different lengths; 
and different ſtructures, and divided into members like- 
wiſe of different lengths, and ſuch as do not coincide - 
with the verſe, but cut it, and en en the mea- 
a and dg ie Nang like praſe.. giilog tac d 
3 of 


1 * LS - + 
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Ch. 8, of which eight are Hexameters, and the 
faſt, as I ſaid, an Alexandrian. . It has 
four lines that muſt rhyme, together, Viz, 
the 2d, 4th, 5th, and. th; and the Iſt 
rhymes with the 3d, and the 6th, with the 
8th and gth. This ſo great variety of rhyme 
thus intermixed, makes the com poſition f 
the ſtanza very difficult : * but, i if well com- 
poſed, it is, in my opinion, the fineſt of by 
Engliſh verſe; for it has a great comp: 
and takes in a much greater variety 85 
matter, than any other rhyming verſe We 
have, without breaking i it down 1 into ſhort 


ſentences of ten ſyllables, | as is now. Om 


| | monly done in our rhyming poetry. And. 
=. the rhyme being ſo much varied and in- | 
0 5 termixed, has, 1 think, a better effect than 
0 in any other verſe. Then it allows all the, 
| freedom of compoſition | which WAS u {ed 
of old both in our verſe and proſe. he 
poet therefore 1 in the ſtanza may tranſpoſe 
an nd arrange words i in a manner that would. 
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25 be tolerated 3 in 2 any 1 kind of 1 Her, 
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# to make dhe diction uncouth and ob- Ch. .. 


ſcure, i is, I think a great beauty. Fur- 
ther, he is exempted from the bondage 
impoſed by modern cuſtom of ending 
his line with a word of importance in the 
ſentence, being at liberty to conclude even 
che ſtanza with any word that is proper, 
jut as he would conclude a period i in proſe. 
Laſtly, and which perhaps is the greateſt 
privilege of all, he may make his ſtyle as 
ſimple as he pleaſes, or is proper for the 
ſubject. This too is an indulgence in fa- 
vour of antiquity; for the ſtyle of our 
poetry of old was much more ſimple than 
it is now. Verſe of this kind, if not firſt 
practiſed, was moſt practiſed by Spenſer ; 
who has been very ſucceſsfully imitated, 
firſt by Mr "Thomſon, in his Cafle of Indo- 
lence, the beſt, in my judgement, of all 
his works; and next by Dr Beattie, in his 
g Minftret, an author who is very well Known, 
and Juſtly celebrated, for his philoſophical 
writings,” as well as poetical compoſitions! 
FFERS ſtanza, though it have a greater 
AAliety f tie than any other Engliſh 
verſe, has very little variety of long and 


ſider verſes; for all its verſes are long and 


* ec qual engt! ,"except” the laſt; "which'is' 
| longer 


300 
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Child. e ſyllables chan tlie reſto . But 
che Engliſh verſification aflmits of the 
mixture of long and ſhort verſes, and of 
Iambic and Trochaic, in almaſt infinite va- 
Tiety ; ſo that in variety, as well as in o- 
ther beauties, the Engliſh verſe far exceeds 
that of any other modern nation in Eu- 
rope. Of this excellency of che Tai 
verfification, Mr Dryden has given zus a 
noble ſpecimen, in his ode on St Cecilia, 
where he has diſplayed the whole variety 
of Engliſh numbers ; j for we haye there 
both Iambics and Trochaies, and ven of 
1 | different lengths, from four ſyllables to 
1 10 den; ; and che different meaſbres/ are / miſt 


| 

] | camel ; Foy 072 dib ey | 
3 And chus I hope F have ſhewnj-thav the 
| 1 Engliſh verfification, though ſo much in- 
cerior to che antient, is fur from being con- 


| remprible, and much ſupetior/to"thir=6f 
q | | e French, or I believe of any other "Da 
= tion in Europe. And let not the readeg he 
1 o much offended with the cornpariſon of 
4 8 et 300 | N rev chi 

; drum; for that i he 


mixture of Loud and ſoft, and che longer 
cx ſhorter intervals betwirt; makes ma- 


fic which 3 > r effect; and it 
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eine, of the fame fuljef. 1 "1 25 


Vn verſe, as we read it, nat much di Ner- 
ent from "the Engl gib. — The greater 
ME rent of. the Tk _ verſe, when fo 


982 rap 220 


"the N 4 1 
i £9 199 42 0 : 51 13 ee 
or z9idefieyt et emmott ©. 7 bor 
Will ſay furth 7, in W of "M5 Eng- 
ih verſe, that the muſic of it is not 
very different from that of the Latin verſe, 


at en e what ee there 
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Since Aisdgg u this, there hal an author fallen into my 
Daniele John Maſon, who writes an eſſay on the 
FF wer and harmony of profaic, numbers. This author 


ber to the muſic of the drum, ſome Engliſh verſes, 


pag. 15˙ and yet this ſame author, in another eſſay; on | 
+ poetical numbers, would make us believe, that our, Eng. 

— is made by, ſhort and long ſyllables, though. 
e be no fuel thing as ſhort and Jong in the beating of 
a drum; ànd though he Himſelf conſeſſes, that what 
prineipaliy . Or” in Englilh, numbers, is the 


accent ; pag of el _ mentioned treatiſe, , 
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from the meaſure of the verſę, according 
to our pronunciation: for, as I have ſhewn, 
we pronounce the Latin verſe, as ve do 
our own, not by quantity, hut by accent; 
to that all the muſic. of Latin verſe ta our 
ears, is produced by a compoſition. of ac- 
cented and unaccented {yllables,. only mix- 
ed in a manner ſomeprhat different from 
that uſed in Engliſh. For the intervals, 
we may obſerve, are greater and more va- 
rious in the Latin Bheroic Verſc, which 


ET 3 3 £ 


therefore conſiſts of more Hyllables 1 an Gül 
Engliſh verſe of the fame. Kind: a ou 


Tr Was 4 — 


Hexameter verſe f is only © of ten ſyllab! les; 
whereas the Latin is commonly of fourteen 
or fifteen, But in ſhorter, verſe, ſuch as 
the Sapphic, the meaſure may be brought 
to be almoſt exactly the ſame, with not 
only the ſame number of ictuſes, or per- 


cuſſions of the accented ſyllables, but likis 


wiſe the ſame number of ſyllables altoge- 
ther. This a late author“ has ſhewn, by 
a rranflation which 29 8 has given of the 


1 5430 
w "Jets 4 Pe 20 ay written a book chat he in- 
titles, The Elements of Speech, in which oped are ſeyeral 
00 obſervations, IR 
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two 
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EA 01; A 101 
Jace me in regiqns, of l wink. l 
Where not a bloſſom, to the breeze can pe, 
B ut d dark n ning tempeſts cloſing all around me, 

3 Chill the creation; 5 
Place ae where ſanſhine cvermore me ay, 2 
| Climes where no mortal builds his habitation : A 5 
Yet with my tharmer fondly will I wander, MI 
2K 1131 'Fondly converſing. ä a . 


211g. crit . 5 fry ritt 31 Huch ar 
Hetel-we: may alan ali not only this 
number of ſyllables and of pereuſſions, is 
th) fame, but the intervals betwixt the 
| >»2ding: percuſſions are equal, that 
ink PCPs ſame number of unaccented 
Tyllables betwixt them. And this author 
has ſhewn, that even in the Latin long 
Hexarhieter” Verſe, thou gh” the number of 


Hilables be greater Gas in the Engliſh long 
322 verſe, 
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yerſe,; yet the number of accents or per- 

ons is the ſame; for there are always 
only five — in our heroic verſe, 
and in Virgil's paſtoral, beginning Sicelides 


c miſe, there are no more er of wad 


fiſt five lines. Po TALE i . a 
What therefore nakes the 450 Aker 


ence betwixt our v verſe and the Latin, is, 


as I have ſaid, the greater f | 


F . 


tneſs of the 


Latin language : :. for our language is harſh 


and diſagreeble to the ear, by reaſon, firſt, 
of the number of conſonants, and parti- 


cularly mutes, with which the Tyllables 


are crouded; and, ſecondly, the great 


number of monoſyllables, which. makes 
the pronunciation of our language bound; 
ing and hopping as it were, and deſtroys 
entirely the flumen orationhis, or that ſweet 
flow which is ſo agreeable to the ear. 


This would happen in ſome degree, even 
| if” the monoſyllables were ſuch that chey 
could caſily join together in the enuncia- 
tion, becauſe there muſt be always ſome 


little ſtop betwixt the ; pronunciation « of two 
words, otherwiſe they, would not be two, 
but one. But it is ſtill worſe, when the 
One monoſyllable ends with a conſonant, 
and the ee begins with another 

x! conſonant, 


* 3 OO f 
* wk at 


a 3 


epi which will not — in the Ch. * 
pronunciation with the firſt, but requires IL? 
a poſition and action of the organs entire- 
ly different. This happens very frequent- 
ly in Engliſh; and muſt of neceſſity en- 
tirely break and interrupt the continuity 
or flow of the ſpeech. In ſome verſes, 
where the ſenſe requires frequent ſtops, 
this is no fault, but may be rather ac- 
counted a EY J as in this verſe of Mil- 


Him firſt, him aſt, kim wal, * — end, 


avs. 


1 Where it is 9 to expreſs ſome- 
thing braken or diſcontinued, as in this o- 


ther verſe o of Milton, a beter 


# 7 q 


Or bog, o'er ſteep, through rough dent 
ſmooth, or rare. 


But of ſuch words i it is abſolutely impoſ- 
fible, by the nature of things, to make 
ſweet-flowing verſe; and accordingly Mil- 
ton, when he Te, give a ſweetneſs or a 
ow to his verſe, either compounds the 
words, or more commonly uſes the fo- 
reign words which we have adopted into 
our language from the Greek or Latin. or 


_ this kind are Ky lines, 
Of 


or where he i che gates of heaven 
opening, FEE uk : by 

— - — Heaven opened dis 8 c 0 
Her ever. during gates, — tha 
On golden hinges moving.- 


Which may be contraſted abs 8 
TYP: of the opening. of the infernal s 
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That on their hinges grate! 40 ] * i 
| Ta7s 18 1013400 
"Harſh ee eee PT u f T0 4 Iris 


oft Mud a fn 

3 the: moms chat expreſs: this harſh 
ſound, are all Saxon, and indeed ſuffi- 
ciently harſh. And not only does he uſe 
Greek. and Latin words, when he has a 
mind to ſmooth his numbers, but alſo I- 
talian, as in that fine ſ 
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Of the compoſition. of quantity, and es the 
numbers „el of the anions worſe nd rife 


1 Come now to the laſt part of the com- 


C3046 


poſition of the ſound of language of hl 


which I propoſe to treat, namely, the com- 


poſition of its ſounds conſidered as having 


quantity, or being long or ſhort; and of 


chis 1 will fay bur little, as I have ſhewn 
it not to be a common property of lan- 
guage, and particularly not belonging to 


the modern European languages, at leaſt 


not to ſuch a degree as to form their verſe. 


Beſides, the matter has been fully and accu- 
rately treated of by many learned authors. 
The analyſis, of this part of language is, 
as we have ſaid, into lon g and ſhort 151- 
lables; of which the firſt compoſition is 


into feet, conſiſting of at leaſt two ſyl- 


lables , and not more than three. This 
„% „%% ee On makes 


 ® Tf there be but one ſyllable, there is neither foot 
nor rhythm ; but every word that 1s not a monoſyllable, 
has ſomg rhythm, and conſequently ſome feet. Has crown, 


"I 


468 2041 hand Onto aca} 


ena makes a dixifion-of, feet into Au ellen 
nach a fyllables, and-thoſe. of three... Of\ the firſt 
| Kind there are four feet, which axe a 

| LNATLIONS of t WO long or ſhort 

; together. Of che Other kind 
there are Eight, nkiaks are all:the poſſible 
combinations of three ſhort Or long ik 
luables; ſo that the pe wi of ſimple 
feet are twelve ft Bets, 
many more frets may be compoſed of un 
or more ſyllables, as you pleaſe ; but chey 
ate all reſolveable into the ſimple feet an 
bbve mentioned, aud heroine Lthmkihey 
are of little +; 2 £775q Selz Kur 69998 
douche ker tlie Lildlengs compana thermos 
 whichz/ as it was, exactly meaſured, and 
had regular returns of the ſame feet, Was 
called by the name of deri, of metre. And 
the geg N of verſe were dengmi- 
V 0% 31 * dog vv nadel 


i wok no, azo dene : dri Jen e Ire 1 0 
185 AEVETEL Dion. ITlepe ous, feet. 17. N nece ks 
iy maſt be a compoſition of two or 850 founds te pro- 
duce rhythm, which is defined by Ariſtides, a writer Aber 
l muſic, to be quo rαε . X aral r raf n 
Nom the leaſt 65 ſtem or compoſition that can be, is © 'of _ 
two, and therefore a dilyllable foot” is the leaſt part into 


ewhittrbythm can be divided. op off 
A thesis acctirately and fully eplainsdz inthe ex- 
pellent treatiſe of Compoſition ſo often quoted, ect. 77. 
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In this way they compoſed Ag er 
"ny even their proſe was not without 
rhythm. But as the rhythm of it was not 
ſo exactly meaſured, though very much 
ſtudied and laboured, it had not the name 
of metre. I do not wonder that many a- 
mong us have not ſo much as the idea of 


thoſe numbers of proſe, when the Halicar- 
naſſian tells us, that in his time hardly 


any body practiſed them. And it would 
— from the pains he takes to prove 
that they had been practiſed in former 
times, that ſome people, even in his time, 
doubted of their exiſtence. But he avers 
the fact to be, that all che great authors 
before him ſtudied this part of their com- 
poſition very much: which he proves, firſt, 
by the authority of Ariſtotle, who, in his 
books; of Rhetoric, makes it an eſſenrisl 
part of che rhetorical ſtyle, and mentions 
he particular feet moſt ſuitable to an o- 
Lt Lok and, ſecondly, by paſlages which 
he quotes from Demoſthenes, and which 


he is at Hunt Panos $0 ſhew were not the 
Vol. 2% 9110 i Fo 10 20195 35 effect 


„0 
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409 


er of feet they contain» C. 10. 
4 Ponder, 1 Ig 


don OED One AN Part I. 


£: 10. Ma of *cHante * and he obſerves: „hat 5 

= an advantage the öder has over che poet, 
by being at liberty” to mix his chythms as 

he thinks proper, without being reſtricted 

to any certain rule or meaſure 1. * And if 

more authorities were wanting, Longines, | 

in his treatife of the Sublime, F539.” 

fays, that it looks like madneſs to diſpute tho 

effect of rhythm in rhetorical compeſiti6n 

and he quotes a paſſage from an oration of 
Demoſthenes, where ke ſays, the beauty 

and grandeur of the compoſition is prö- 
duced by its running on Dactyl feet. "And 
Cicero, ſpeaking of che effect of numbers 

in an oration, ſays, that who does not 
feel it, does not deſerve to Be ere 

44 A man g.“ 22 FD 3 $552 i 47's} 
This Lita cntiones Aer nas ted | 

as he ſays himſelf}, more folly upoti the 
| ſabjecxof oratorial numbers than any before 
him; and as he had practiſed the Art ſo 
much, and with fo great ſucceſs, e muſt 
ou low 9981 to be Aa 1 gat grid of thee 
Sho 4 e ochre of. ; 
AU Th oottegser ſell 25." n; 


11 0: of. gi non ſenliunt, "Gas rr OY: aut quid i in 
bis h; minis fi 'mile Vi, Pe Grator ad 7, e cap. 50. 4 


of 


1 Prater, #2 Þe 68. ) ova. +0 4 ; 742 1 * 
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Abe, which he Jays 1s ſo great, ut ali- C. 10, 
ter in oratione nec impelus ullus nec uis elle ID. 
poſit *1..) And: he gives us one inſtance, 
where the whole, aſſembly of the people of 
Rome were excited to acclamations of ap- 
plauſe by one ſentence. ſo arranged as to 
| pleaſe the ear by its numbers ; and in 
that and ſundry other inſtances , he has 
Wenn,, that by changing the arrangement, 

and conſequently the numbers, you de- 

8 ſtroy the whole beauty. of the compoſition. 
And not only has he given very particular 
directions about the numbers that are Pro- 
per to be uſed in an oration, but he has 
given us a hiſtory of this branch of the 
art of compoſition. Thraſymachus, he 
ſays ||, firſt invented the art. Gorgias 
alſo practiſed numbers very much in his 
mie 1 . it was choſe chiefly 
of the ſentence; in mv like things, 
referred to like, contrary. to contrary, and 
words of rhe, ſame; form made to anſwer 
to one another. . But he A thoſe au- 

| DONS, BP AL het © thors 


* nb ce. 68. os of Bid. rap. 63. 
oY 754d. cap. 301 BR 3033) 1 Dit 17 Jin e bak | 


Ft: as Of this kind of numbers, Cicero) in "this book, 
* 0 2 2 | gives 


; | 1 


C/ thors uſed numbers too much an error 
which Gorgias corrected in himſelf; when 
| | ke became old, as appears from a bock thix 
he addreſſed to Philip of Macedon; in 
which he ſays, that he was not ſo ſtudious 
of numbers in his compoſition as former- 
0 ly. After thoſe, ſays our author, came I- 
ſocrates, who firſt appears to have eur 
the uſe of numbers in proſe compoſition 
but he uſed them more moderately than 
either Thraſymachus or Gorgias. From 
a ſwarm of orators, and from khat time 
the uſe of numbers in orations became 
common. But before, according to our 
author, they were not uſed in proſe rs 
poſition ; nor do any of the antient ri: 
ters upon rhetoric mention them, and rol | 
particularly inſtances Herodotus, and, Thur 
£ydides,, and all-the writers, of their times, 
Who, he ſays, have no numbers, unleſs. it 
be, by cideng *. But here the Halicar- 


ne 25 ebe of 1 reſſvr 70915 
gives a ſamous example Shins his-own oration, pro Milones 
Eſt enim bæc, Judices, non ſcripta ſed nata lex ; 2 
Minus, accepimis, legimus, verum ex natura ip/a arripui- 
mus, hau ſimus, expreſſimus, ad quam nom doit i ſed Valli, non 
inſlituti ſed imbuti ſumus, _ e IL 4 


ge. Oralor, cap. 55+ and 65. 
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Abend fn him nd] chink with ::163 
good reaſbn:! for; although the numbers 
1 very different from thoſe 
of Demoſthenes or Cicero, as certainly 
the numbers of hiſtorical compoſition 
ought to be very different from thoſe of 
oratory; yet I think it is impoſſible to 
read Herodotus, without being convinced 
that ſo ſweet a compoſition as his, cou : 
not be without ſome ſtudy beſtowed upon 
the pleaſure of the ear, though it certain 
ly Was not his chief ſtudy; nor does there 
appear, in his work, any affectation of 
that ſort, which is highly blameable even 
in an orator; for, as Cicero has well ob- 
ſer ved, the OY in this matter offends 
much more than too little r. And he 
much blames thoſe. Afiatic orators, 
who threw in idle words, in order to fill 
üp their num ders, and which therefore 2 
calls tomplementa unreal oY therefore 
thidlk® that the Halitarnaſſian is in the 


right when he en Herodotus a as an ex- 
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8 10, Gs Fe? numerous compoſition in the hi- 
Añgorical kind. And as to Thucydides, his 
numbers indeed are very ' different, from 
thoſe of Herodotus, or of the orators. 
„ But that he has numbers, and thoſe too ſtu- | 
= died, and not accidental, the Halicarnat 
thinks indiſputable; and accordingly, be 
has ſhewn the, particular. numbers he made 


b uſe of. And in general he appears to me 

= to be in the right, when, he avers it 
_ 2nd to be a fact, that all che great proſer writers 
4 of antiquity , ſtud ied numbers in their 
: compoſition. And not r oply did orators. do | 
: ſo, and even hiſtorians, but likewiſe phi- 
Þ Joſophers, particularly Plato, whoſe. care 


in the arrangement of his words was fach 
as would appear to us much too ffs 22 
even frivolous; for the Halica ells 
a; chat at his death there re were found in 
Bis pocket- book two or three different Are 

rangements of the firſt words in the be- 

ginning of, his books. of. Polity. And this, 
boſe) doubt, —.— one of the reaſons, among 
others, Why his ſcholar Ariſtotle ſaid, that 
his ſtyle was, fomerhin 8 betwixt verſe and 
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"Ad FORO is 4 reaſon, T think, though C. ro 
the Halicarnaſſian has dt given it, why. — 
: rhythm :#kould have been more. ſtudied' by 
the more antient writers of proſe, than by 
thoſe of later times; and it is this, That 
the firſt writings in Greece, and I believe 
almoôſt in every other nation, were in verſe. 
It Was very natural therefore, that when' 
they firſt began to write in proſe, they 
fhould not entirely forſake the numbers of 
the poëts any more than their words. And 
accordingly, the Halicarnaſſian tells us, if 
Tam not miſtaken, that it was the imita- 
tion of Homer whith' made Herodotus 
Write in 4 ſtyle ſo numerous, as well as 
10 Pbetical, in other reſpects. e 
It appears from what Cicero tells us *, 
that among the Romans likewiſe, as well 
is among the Halicarnaſſian's countrymen, 
there were who denied the exiſtence of 
tis oratorial rhythm. If ſo, it is no 
wonder that many among the moderns 
ſhould not es the leaſt idea of it. And 
indeed, if we have no true perception of 
the rhythm &f the antient verſe, as I think 
Þ have clearly n it is endefie” that 


ou. ca. 34. : 
we 


44% TE QRIGH AND) Han 
© os, we can have as little of their proſe. mum- 
11770 to vd ow Sn IHN; ov 
But We may judge .of the ellacts that 
they muſt have had, upon their, learned, - 
ears, by the effect that the rhythm. of mu- 
fe has upon ours; for in that reſpect, I 
apprehend there is no difference betwixt us 
and the antients; now among them, even 
in muſic, rhythm was every thing. 
is true indeed, that there is not near; if, 
great a variety in the rhythm of, language 
as in that of muſic; for there are hut 
tyo times in language, the qne double dhe 
other. But theſe two times, 4 as: We ve, 
ſeen, do by their combinations make 
twelve ſimple feet, beſides other combinar 
tious that may be made of theſe, no-] ) er 
ven that is a rhythm, which, properly; | 
cexaployed, ; muſt produce a; very. great pt- 
fect upon the hearers ; ſo that from the, 
renſon of the thing, as well ag from the; 
autllority of thoſe great authopz, e Max, 
be: ſure chat the rhythm was a very mater 
ful / part of their compoſitions i! odw 
Un Engliſh, as we havergnat quantitii 
it as im poſſible we can dare 
1 941 ich ; Agon 575d Hor blno *? 
engere ing among he pred vpn mn, 
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Bak, Prot Ess 67 Efincvace, 
ry chm in bur proſe/ any more than Th" our 
verſe; : what therefore we have of numbers 
prof e, "uſt ariſe from our compoſi- 
of various lengths, confiſting 
er members, differing in number, 
and Ekeuife in length, In this, our language 
adtmits ef à confiderable variety: and by 
cbnẽluding theſe periods, and their ſeve- 
ral members, aptly; and by the proper uſe 
ok thoſe figures r bempefitken: - ſüctt as 
the anititheſis, and words of like form an- 


dip 
£3$ 


ſwerin ing to one another, which, as Cicero 


obſerves,” do of themſelves give numbers 
to'the ſtyle; it is, I think, impoſſible to 
deny but that we may give a beautiful va- 
riety to che cadence of our proſe compoſi- 
tions; but of this I will ſay more when 
Ne tb trat f ſtyle 197 09% 
-1T6*c6rchide this ſubjeR, it apprary from 
what has been ſaid; that we cannot nbw 


juclge of the power of antient oratory, be- 


cCutrſe we can only judge by reading tlieir 
orations. Now what Eſchines ſaid to one 
who read Demoſthenes's oration againſt 
him, and commended it very Highly, Will 
apply much more ſtrongly here. What 
® 3 you have thought, ſaid he, 1 ui 
you had heard him peak it?“ For che 


aden der NN * 


nell. 36 antients 
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C. 10. antients re could eee 
Yo writings properly, which we cannot; nor 
from any thing of the kind that we hear a 
mong ourſelves, can we form a proper judge 
ment of the effect of an oration of Demoſ- 
thenes firſt compoſed, with the greateſt art, 
and with all that variety in the compoſition, 
which every man of taſte at this daꝝ muſt 
admire, and then pronounced with all the 
beauty of melody and rhythm, and all tha 
expreſſion that the action of the heſt playr 
er could, give it: for this part of the art 
he bad ſtudied extremely, haying;found 
the want of it in his. firſt. public appear , 
ances, as I before obſerved. When we add 
| to all this the dignity and, ſpirit of,;the 
man, the true principles of that Sworn, | 
- which is eſteemed; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtie of his ſtyle, we need not wonder, 
| chat When i it Was known he Was bebe 
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there was à concourſe from all. parts of 
Greece 3 and that his orations had the ef- 


Her t to excite to action and hazardous en- 
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terpriſe, a people ſo much funk in p leaſure 
and' ger: AS the Athenians were A 
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r There is a French _ chat 20 have read. but 
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have Back n a greater effect upon the 
paſſions of men, becauſe it united the 


powers of poetry, muſic, and dancing, 
ie. motion performed to muſic, and ex- 


compeſiti og I mean, is the Poetry J men- 
tioned before,” of the orcheſtie or ſaltant 


kind) fuch as ſome of the odes of Pindar, 


and deb as all the Dithyrambic poetry 


was, and another ſpecies mentioned by 


Ariſtötle in the beginning of his Poetics, 
Which he calls i, And ſuch were ſome 
of the ſongs of the chorus in tragedy *, 
Which, Joined inks 1 ocher beauties, 


Tous. T6111 16 #5 : 5 RIO 


"Whoſe Bets ee wh has n in à lively 


* manner, the difference betwixt the elequence of Demo 
When the, Romans,” fa 


that of Cicero, 
36 Sol ha Cicero, they cried out, Ole bel 2 5 
Jo but len the Athenlans heard Demoſthenes; they call 


419 


Hut there Was another kind of compoſi- C. 10. 
reeks, and which muſt 


Aout, Allan, batians Philippe. And the fact truly is, | 


at when Cicero ſpoke, he was often clap ed by his 
e applauded 1 in the angel 6 we plan 


Players: whereas' we hear of no ſuch noiſy applauſe” | 


given by che Athenians to Demoſthenes ; but in place. 
- that, they were convinced, againſt their inclinations; 
ſhaking off their indolence, and loye of e 15 


1 s he would have them. 
21# Ariſlidery lib. IP. 635; $57 1971 8 3; | v x 
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— — and moſt refined; entertain 
ment that I believe ever was exhibited; and 

IJ can almoſt forgive the Athenians for ex- 
pending their military treaſure, and à con- 
ſidlerable ener * mann of their ſtate, 
upon ue dach 9781 2coifgf 231 
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| 10 U and Fe ele the Greek, as from 

/ Wi 15 A W 31 p #3 ; 
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bo Hl. Pnocn RGS d Lafcuacs, ages 
tibm of an art ſo noble and uſeful, and C. 1 
of ich the iv ention does ſo mαπι¹,,whoe e 
nour to human nature, L have endea - 
n to ſhew, that the expreſſion of the > 
language is full and accurate; but 
| iam of words; that 

its flections ſave the multiplication of 
words unneceſſarily, expreſſing all that 
can be conveniently expreſſed in that way, 
and nothing more; that its radical words 
are as few in number as poſſible, and ſo 
framed as to anſwer admirably well che 
purpoſes both of flection and derivation; 
that in the whole ſtructure of the lan- 
guage, they have had a proper regard to 
| the « ear, as well as to the under 110 
and have, employed the whole power o Pd 


arg ſounds, to make their language 
: both {oi oft and manly i in the pronunciation; 


and. to Top perfect: an articulation they have 
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x ie ey have given t their language all the muſic 
hat a language ought to have; 3 — in ſhort, 
that t vj fyſtem. « of the Greek language 1s 
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| comp! lete in every. part, in found AS 
'as ſenſe by and that the art of, it is 
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C. 11 jeRtelly On the other hand 7G appears,” that 
— the languages of northern extraction, and 
particularly-the Englifh; are eompofed al- 
moſt altogether of hard inffexible werds, 
monoſyllables for the greater part; and 
erouded with conſonants that do not eakily 
coaleſce in ſound, and that cheſe words 
are unſkillfuly tacked together by _ | 
voured' particles conſtantly recurring, an 
fatiguing the ear, without either —— 
or rhythm to ſoften the harffineſs of % 
Ade an articulation. nhoas N Mee 
Lam very ſenſible, chat by What I. have 
ſaid here and etfewhere; of modern lan- 
guages and modern arts, I ſhall give great 
offence to many readers. I know low 
| predominant vanity is in this age; and 
thitthe vanity of the individual goes eve 
tol the age in which he lives” For iflit 
be ilktied or diſparaged; he thinks it res 
fleas diſhonour upon him, as it teids t 
Make his fancied ſuperiority over his ef 
temporaries not ſo great a praiſe As he had! 
 inlagineds But I. faid in che beginning öf 
chis Work, chat 1 did not write for the a 
and L hope chere are even in æhis age A Yew 
learned and candid judges, (ſomæ I think! 
bad the happineſs f Knowing), Whdfe Ap“ 
” PrObatioht al ae I defre, and WHO, Fam Peg. 
_ - JMB nel, 
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6 rn arts. They know, that other bad 
qualities ercite hatred. or perhaps campaſſion, 
in men of great humanity; but that there 
is none which makes a man ſo contempt- 
ible in the eyes of men of ſenſe as vanity. 
And they; know, at the ſame time, that it 
| is founded. in i ignorance; and that the only 
cure. for it is good ſolid learning, (for a 
 Uttle ſuperficial learning. increaſes it), in 
philoſophy, hiftory, and arts. By philoſophy: we 
learn what the powers of human nature are, 


and to what a height it may be exalted; 3 


but it will teach us, at the ſame time, that 
wan can never riſe to his higheſt elevation 


without philoſophy. Hifory will inform 


him to chat perfection men have actually 


arriyedein other ages and nations of the 


World, and that the manners and inſtitu- 
tions alone of a well- regulated ſtate, have 
formed; great men. But it will inform 


bim likewiſe, that in a corrupt and dege- 


nerate mation, no man can riſe above the 
mannerꝭ of che age, :except by the aſſiſtance 


af; pbule/ephy „to Which alone we owe thoſe. 


ſhining lights: Which have illumined. the 


darkeſt, ages of che world; and caſt a glory 
f chen SF LE FIN" and, wendete, 


obst 9 times 


ſuaded, will not t be offended with what 1 g 1 5 
have ſaid in praiſe of antient and cenſure — 
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© £2. flities'®] And laftly, by che ſtudylof untient 
uni ke will learn t6 know! D much. in 
oſe arts, the antients excelled the moderns, 
andl chat it is only by the ſtudy of antiefit 
arts that we can improve the moderuh, or 
judge truly of their merit. By duch\ 
4 courſe of ſtudy he will come to know - 
khe nature of man, what he is, hat 
He has been, — and what he mays be. 
And it is in this way, and this way lon- 
ly, that we can ever fulfih the precept af 
the Delphic god, to/knuw/our/elves."5\Forit 
is only by 1 the ſpetiesithat 
v can know the individual; and a perſon ĩs 
Vuin, not becauſe he does not know himfealf, 
(for every man knows himſelf By che moſt 
wertain of all knowledge, viz.conſtigufizeſs), 
bur becauſe he does not know what is mot 
excellent of the kind. A man}; therefore, 
Who has attained this prime knowledge, 
though he ſhould be conſeious of exelling 
every man of this age in every valuable 
-accorph ment, he ene en 'that 
a) od coqu emoitraldo met dirw tan 
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hirmſelf would be, that though he Was far 
| n hey tf was tage 


ſuch e eg he might wh fox 
proud, would be are has well diſtin- 
guiſhed) 70 proud t6 be vain. But to 
return to our ſubject: R moot on of 

oy have: mow. "finiſhed. che grattutitiial 
part of this work, which I hope will at 
leaſt ſerve to ſhew, what I chiefly: intended 


byiitz chat a language of art is indeed a 
work of great art. If I have otherwiſe fail- 


— of this work, through 
nowlec ugs ef eng particular i 


2 —— 2 any hrs want, l 
ink 1 may ventur to ſay, that Thaye treat 

he ſahject according to 4 method which 
Will zake IDs: under one or other of its heads, 
every thing, belonging to every language 
-that ever exiſted 1 will conclude this vo- 


= m_ with ſome obſervations upon the Chi- 


e; and that- invented by Bi- 
mop ee after which I will ehdexyour 
to ſhew/ that a language of art could not 
bare grown out of popular uſe, but muſt 
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Sun baye been the invention of men of, genius 
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a the Chineſe language. Ibe nigſt fins 
dinam language in the world; ery. im 
« perfect, and the reaſon: \why. it has conti 
mud ſo long in thats fate. Probably came 
33 rfrom I Sigh Ee ol aaa e 
rige «50 DAE! ee eien 
Pt kagdage of Cbienfropte erer 
1 fingular, nor do I believe chat chere 
; W er another language at preſent to be 
found on the face of the earth! It cannot 
be callect a language of art; nor is it entire- 
ly barbarous; but it participates of both 
and may be ſaid to be an intermediate 
tage betwixt the two. For it has ſo much 
of the language of art, chat it does not use 
one word to expreſs whole ſentences? but 
has different words for different things! 
anch with reſpect to the ſound, it has ndt 
that paculiarity of all the barbanoust la 
guages, namely, very long wondsg but: on 
the contrary, all its words are monoſyl- 


lables; a ſingularity which diſtinguiſhes 
bre | N 12 3 43.40 7 it 
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know, that are any where ſpoken On the 


other hand, it ſo far reſembles the barba- 


rous languages, that it has neither compo- 
ſition, derivation, nor flection; and it is 
ſo much more barbarous than they, that 


it does not ſhew any thing like an attempt 


towards any of thoſe great arts of lan- 
guage; whereas the barbarous languages, 


as we have ſeen, have ſome beginnings of all 


the three; ſo that, though they have not yet 
attained to art, they ſeem to be in the progreſs 
towar ds 47,0 And that the Chineſe have not 


the art of compoſition, - 18 the more ſux- 1 
priſing, for this reaſon, that in the cha- 


racters Which make their written language 
they ha ve ſuch compoſition. For example, 
theo, character by which they expreſs. m/ 
| fortuna is compoſed of a character f which 


ſignifies! houſe, and another which denotes 


fire, becauſe the greateſt misfortune that 
ean befall a man is to have his houſe on 


fire * But with reſpect to the language that 


they ſpeak, though they very often em- 
ploy many words to expreſs one thing, yet 
they do not run them together into one 
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G112) word making certain alterations upon 
n them that they may anten thÞ bet 
den a8 1 practiſed in other 288 
hut preſerve them entire eee en 
bak have ſpokes elſephenbe nb rthel hieb 
characters, and have ſhewn them to be no 
other than natural repreſentations cf things, 
but very much abridged, for more oxpedli / 
tious uſe, and compounded tagether, as 
_ we haye ſeen, in order to expreſs com: 
pounded ideas, with many marks of arbi- 
trary inſtitution, to expreſs things which 
cannot be repreſented by corporeal forms. 
And I will now proceed to give a ſhort ace 
caunt of che nature of their language, 
7 5 2 chat Suk. eee eee ä 


fuk . 


ſar — chat, * nothi | 
doſyllables in their language, they ſhould 
be able to expreſs ſo many things, as a life 
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of f BF Bat, Polen. and refinement, ſuch as 
equires to be expreſſed. For with- 


_ — variety which the compoſition” of 
fzllables gives to our words, it would be 
impo ible for us to exprels 0 one half of . th 
things which, we have occaſion to. expreſß. 
But, in the firſt Bees the 24 uſe. feveral 


: words, 
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words, as I have juſt now ſaid, to denote Su 


ene thing; and though they ha vd not tlie 
art of compoſition; I am perſuaded they 

pronounce them ſo as to diſtinguiffi them 
—— words, ſignifying different and 
detached things. And, ſecondly, chey di- 
verfify their monoſyllables ſo, by different 
tones whiehꝭ they give them, that the ſainie 
word differently aceented, fignifies ſome- 
times ten or eleven different things , 
which makes their language appear to 
ſtrangers to be no better than ſing- ſong F. 


Ex is in this way that they ſupply the 'po- 


verty of their articulation,” which indeed 


is very great; for beſides k having no 


uſe efDinkiy — ike '» wh haves particu. 
larty th Letters 5, d. 7, &, 2 14. 
O they * the words 0 much b by 


biuodt. LEY 28 Ae 
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uh Du Haide . 284 an n example of this | in the "monoſy 75 
Hible ro, which, by different accents,” and infections of 
the voice, às he jexprefſes it, is made to lignify eleven difs 
yferege things vel; . as, 275˙ Millu; o Viso 5113 200 

4 Pu Halde denies this, and arms, that che althors 


who. ſay ſo are miſtaken, Bid. But I rather e 
that he is miſtaken, becauſe I have heard ſeveral 3 10 
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+. 1 THE!ORrRIGING A8 DT Parb EI 
des, e de imagine that this m 


> of their language roſe high, at leaſt above 


the acute accent in Greek, which is no 
higher than a fifth. But if we can believe 
what Du Halde ſays of the ſineneſs and de- 
licacy of their tones, ſo as to be hardly 
perceptible to a ſtranger , we muſt ſup- 
poſe that they do not riſe high, but only 


by ſmall intervals, ſo that the muſic of 


their language muſt, .reſemble ſomewhat 
the muſic of the birds, which is Within a 
ſmall compals,but., nevertheleſs, of great 
variety of notes. If this be, ſo, the learn- 
ing the Chineſe; language muſt he exceed: 
ingly difficult to a ſtranger, if he has not a 


good voice and ear for muſic, and much pract 


tice of it. The great difference therefore her 
twixt the Chineſe and Greek acgents, c 
ſiſts 1 in this, that the Greeks had b at; two 


accents, the grave and acute, diſtingniſh 
ed; by a great interval, and that nqt very 


exactly marked. For the acute, though. it; 


never roſe above a fifth higher than, the; 


grave, it did not always riſe ſo high, but 
was ſometimes pitched. lower, according 
to the voice of the ſpeaker; whereas the 


Chineſe muſt have many more accents, 


ii. pæ. 2. .: 
__ confiſting 
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therefore more exactly diſtinguiſhed. 80 
that it is evident the Chineſe language 
muſt be much more mufical than the 
Greck, and more muſical than any lan- 

age | ought! to be. But, as I have ſaid; 
it is neceſſary to ſupply: oy defect 1 cheir 
articulation. ud OHT n 12 71 | 

For this purpoſe ewe hy 1 en 
tity, and by lengthening or ſhortening the 
vowels of their words, make them ſignify 
different things. They do the ſame by 
giving their words different aſpirations, 
and by ſounding them with different de- 
grees of ſoftneſs or roughneſs *; and * 


8 cheſe methods of diverſif ker moe 
ſyllables, chey make three hundred a} 


darey of nchen; Nys our anthiÞ,) fee all 
the purpofes bf language f, and theſe not 
much varied in their termination; for 
they alh end either with a vowel, or with” 
tlie borſdnant n, ſometimes: widi/the addi- 
tion of che eonſonant g. 

With reſpect to the Sand of this 


language, as the have eee that 
903 28910 N A 45 910% 2117 05 
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| enix and ente“ a elles aan e 
nüge ! Act Eren the 

&iftinAion of Sy which" 15 farked 
MY change of tlie w FRE ty nas 
that are Gtherwiſe exceedingly Impetfec 
16 märked in the Chineſe only 7 P 
tiele . They have no more cha the three 
Hmple tenſes, 'viz. che Preſent. Pt; and 
future; and for * ; NINETY 


FE 
N 


the verb or che verbal fbſtanries;the 
Webring to ĩts poſition in the ſenltenelic 
Thus it appears, that che Chineſfe thts 
guage, whether we conſider it 45" found 
Dy or 28 r eat bis! ated 


Ye ed by das Nen HAS 
thodfand years, and their iv 
guage, durin chat time. Hus Been fo b fo'br 
and cumberſome,” that it ofs tlie tb 
ef A life, to attain to any cc 
ory or Ie: ini Wet D nge 97 
l ſhould be mich farprifed at e, dr 
Thilieved, LI Tine de, chat the Catel 
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po Man For it is philoſophy that 
7 8 of all arts and 
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philoſophy to find, — 2s. the, — 
did che principles of thoſe two moſt uſe· 


ful arts in life, ſpeaking and writing. 
But IL have other proofs of their. igno⸗ 
ARCE in philoſaphy. The oldeſt: traveller 
ing China chat is e known, is 
Faolo the. Venetian, Who rag in 
Dat in the thirteenth. COLL, 
Ent as he Was no philoſopher, nor a man 
of ſcience, ſo far as appears, of an kind, 
we cannot expect from him any account; of | 
the phi and ſciences of the Chineſe, 
Einer 


n ba, telly, us HA e ge 


* Divine La 3 4. e rte 4 oY . 
Vor. I. 1 
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Gan euſtams-and political inſtitutions, aid fe- 
A utes a good number of curious facts: But 


four hundred years before, chat is, in the 
ninth century, two Mahometan Arabians 
travelled into China; and we have their 
travels tranflated from Arabic into French 
by one Mr Renaudaut, with notes and oh- 
ſervations very well worth readifig *. In 

theſe travels there are a great many curious 
_ facts of natural hiſtory, which ſhietwy that 
Bl theauthors weremen of obſervation and cu- 
 Hoſity- But what is to Our preſent plirpsſe 
1 185 that one of them, ſpeaking of che Chi- 


neſe learning, ſays expreſsly, that they 


had no ſcience at all, aid chat Veit their 
religion and laws they had got from In- 
dia f. He adds, that the Chineſe knèew aA 
Herle of aſtronomy, but the Indians fore; 
and that among the Indians, both medi- 
eine and philoſophy were Eükirhteel 01 
The opinion of this Arabian traveller, 
who lived at a" time when che Afübiaris 
were far advanced in ſeience and philoſo- 
phy; appears to me more to he depended 
upon, than What we have heard of late 
F262 vids 10A. XIIE. 12 12197 Ii 18 2 119 
derbe Boch is ptinted ut Parr iu. 
| . 4, © tn en a 10 tel 8 n 
auc el een 
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from the Jeſuits, concerning che wonder C: 127 


ful learning of the Chineſe. For, as the 


count which the Jeſivits themſelves» give = 
dan knowledge of ſame: of che! ſoitibow} | 


greſs in them. And our author quotes, 
upon this occaſion, p. 342. what Father 
Martini ſays of their progreſs 


phy, L mean metaphyſics, It is arnazingy? 
ſays) that father, that in all their wri- 


king they ſay. nothing of the author of 
7 things, and have not ſo much as, a4 


« name for him in their copious language. 


And as, to their kill in aſtronomy, 7's 
ch; we may 


which we; have heard ſo m 
judge bythe hanours- chat were donc t 
ſome Jeſuits; chere, who were made preſi- 


dents, of their tribunal of mathematics, 


though in Europe they were not known for 
aſtronomers, And the fact is, according to 
Mr Renaudaut, that they were not able, 
without the aſſiſtance of the Jeſuits; to cal 
culate an eclipſe with any tolerable exact- 
neſs. And accordingly, in their aſtrono- 
mical tables, of the exactneſs of. which 
mem 1 I 2 | ſome 
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has obfentcd, abay heed canin grolleſtar- 
rors in their caleulation 

then conjunctions, . 2. 369. 2 eee ahnt winks! 


this matter out of all doubt, is What Du 
Halde, who was himſelf a jeſuit, tells us; 


that they know very little either of the 


Exench author above: quotkdar Me Renau- 


theorems . Or problems of 0 and 
when: they reſolve any problem, it is ra- 
ther, he ſays, by induction than by prin- 
ciples ; khat is, in other Wonds, er can 
en and .accordingly,: the 


daut, tells us, | that When — > 
Euglid; i into their hands, 


chem che demonſtrationg, hex ee 


them exccedingly, as things — 
next £0, them. If this bei true, it is im 


ä poſſible that than Can vane made a ſcie nee! 


8 nom) dio bad org 
Ahern e ae ſeems. to be, that: 


though the Chineſe excel in, ſome mer; 


anic arts; and though the populouſ- 
nels; and extent of their country; have 
ohliged them to eſtabliſn an exact Por 
lice, and eee ns rules of, morality: 


enn neee. 6r2l33a0tbomapb , i 
9444 = Is | and 
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And tho firib queſtion is, Whether they in- 


nne ic 
h at forme time or other they 
may haue produced a barbarous jargon, 
ſuch as i ſpoken by favages in the firſt 
ſtate of barharity, conſiſting of words, or 
rather. eries, of grbar length, with very 
= articulation; yet I can hardly believe, 1 
that a people ſo dull and uninventive, 
would have advanced” even che firſt ſtep/ 
towards a language of art, by ſhortening' 
their words. For this' was:the firſt thing 


that men did when they began to {ſpeaks 


by art, without wWhiek they could Bare 
have had neither compoſition, derivation, 

nor flection, three things of 1 (i 
| ceſſity in a language of art. Aug 
From whence then did De Chineſs get 
monoſyllables), if they were not of cheir 
own growth? And 1 think it is p probable 
that they came enn the ſame parent=coun- 
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S ie arts, I, mean Egypt. Len, 


' firs x73 SCALE Ox: GIN; n [ParbLE 
ing from which Europe has 


8. have eh in 3 volume 
ran all che ary N a A a „ and 
penetrated as far as India, where he built 
Grieg, and introduced arts and civility. 
And with this Egyptian ſtory, agreed not on- 
u. che popular tradition among the Indians, 
but the opinion of their philoſophers and, 
wiſe men, who. related, as Diodorus Siculus 
informs us , that Bacchus, who was the 
fame. with Ofiris,/ entered India with & 

great army, and tamed and civilzed. the; 
people; and, among other arts, I think: 
| it is likely he alſo introduced his languages 
Thus, by the concurrent teſtimony of both 
countries, we can trace arts from Egypt into 
India; and from India, —— 
Arabian travellers, the Chineſe eir reli: 
gion and laws, and we may preſume likewiſe 
their language. And it will be a further c con- 
firmation of this, if it be true what is main 
| * by a learned academician , whom 
Pre P _— that the Qhitteſe 17 75 _ 
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ritten chatacters from Egypt, being the C. 120 
natural repreſentations of chings curtailed 
and abridged, which the Egyptians "uſe 
before they/invented letters. At this' time 
we may ſuppoſe that the Egyptians bad 
procceded "no no "farther in the art of lan- 
guage, than to ſhorten, and perhaps arti- 

; culate a little more their barbarous cries, 
but had not yet invented compoſition and 
derivation, and all that we call the anals- 
gy "of language. In this rude ſtate was 
language, as 1 conjecture, imported from 
Egypt to China, through the medium i 
India. And the Chineſe being a dull n- 
inventive People, have pi preſerved it juſt a 
they got it, without improving or en- 
larging it by the grammatical art. Aud 

in like manner, they have kept the written 

characters ſuch as they originally Were, 
without inventing an al Iphabet, as t the” Ea 
S did. 8 3: DEB 401g 
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at we have laboured 1o 1 mug] ch, to, HITS 


* 8 of the 1 21375 FE 
Don „ though a a man 0 1 not, 
It is likely, know. any. ching : - LG: 
ilkins' s philoſophical! u TY _ 


| 0 would have been very 5 7 to haye an- 


ered the queſtion 2, che Alt rm 2 ative, | 
5 defiro * no doubt, to give che Nie a 


Very high opinion of us Europeans; a 
_ not eaſy among ſuch of them as 


ke belt W with us. The author 
of. ch 2 ke ul in tion 48D * Jab 
Wilks; one of. dhe firſt. members. of the 
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middle of laſt century *, a very learned C. 13. 
age, when every branch of learning was 9 
eultivated, and among other things the 
nature of language was much ſtudied. I 
eaſion to obſerve that 
another member of this Society, Dr Wallis, 
invented that moſt ingenious art of teach- 
- 2 the dumb to ſpeak, an invention that 
m n who undepſtood perfectly the 3 
hh e At. leaſt of language. And that 
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have already had oc 


Fa ld ngt have, been thought of except 
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"his Enowledge went much deeper, is evi 
te ent from the N 8 75 chat he has 
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Thus ir appears, that the ſubject o lich 1a 


Areati ing, 44 well as other branches of Are tha GAY 
cated to cke labours of this learned body. The 
hiſtory; of, the ſociety, written by a member of, 7 Der 
e 157 eſteemed a ſtandard for the Engliſh | lan- 
| if the public' tall find any Hcdtiracy or cov 
cs —— mer this wr K, it is in great part owing 


the , frigudly admonitions and corrections, of Sir 
"Pringle, who ſo worthily f Us at preſent the Chairs i 


ſident in that Society. 
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element the earth, nor with Sd 
miking himſelf, if he pleaſed, an inhabi- 
tant of the water, as much as an otter, or 
any other amphibious animal, he wanted 
to vindicate to man the dominion of ano- 
ther element, I mean the air, by teaching 
im to fly. Of kin, I think, to this at- 
tempt, though not ſo romantic, Was hit 
ſcheme! of an univerſal philoſophical lan- 
guage; both written and vocal. However 
impracticable the attempt may ſeem 5 OV'At | 
teaſt exceeding the abilities of! a ſin | 
which indeed the author ſeems: eg 
it muſt be allowed that he was very well 
qualified for ſuch an undertakings For che 
was deeply learned in the antient philoſo- 
phy; from which he had learned that 
greateſt of all arts, as Cicero calls it 5 
and abſolutely neceſſary for the e Goh | 
of his Project, by which we are tauglit to 
aſcend to what is higheſt and molt . com m 
prehenſive of every Tn and from thence 
to deſcend "through the ſeveral ſubor 
ne 1 e and ſpecieſes, dividi g. 1b 


” K 7 12 
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JAS 
* Brut. foe 4 2 Grat, cup. TS "And A. ſite be- 
fore he ſays, it is ars gue docet rem univerſam tribuere in 


Lane, ä explicare aaa &c. | 
. dividing, 


Boek HI. PROGRESS OÞ LANGUAGE. 

dividing, and. defining, with the greateſ 
txactneſs. This may be ſaid to be the 
art of urts, ſince it is the art by which arts 
and ſciences are made; and in the wri- 
tings that ha ve been publiſhed ſince the 
antient philoſophy was out of faſhion, 
there is nothing I deſiderate ſo much as or- 
der and method, and a deduction of things 
from their firſt principles. How neceſfary 
this art as for the invention of a 97 


count Fam now to give of the languag 
invented by Biſhop Wilkins; for the un- 
dierſtanding of which it will be neceſſary 
to recollect what has been ſaid in the firſt 
part af this work, concerning ideas, and 
the philoſophy of mind, with which the 
eee of all languages but ee 


© JI ell 6431.4 ; FÞ> ir1 1975918 


N ehe asd 00 different talents. eee 


Ariſtotle; inveſtigated generals very well; but-he-was not 


fo accurate in dividing the genus, when, found, into its. 
ſeveral ſpecieſes. He himſelf excelled in both; and i it 
AP pecrb 48 Bawe been from dhe Rudy Ef Hin, chiely; [au 


deßjpition and diviſion. And i in the tables which he has 
compoſed for the purpoſe of framing his philoſophical 
language, there is more ſcience to ok found than oy 
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0 1 0 larly of a Philoſophiral language, Alb b 
Wy mtumatelyoofinefteds [7 lt 07 2003913097 

dn the rf&place,,we muſt remember, that 
all thangs an nature are reducible to certain 
elaſſes, which are termed by logieians ge- 
tes or ſpcrier, according as they are hägh⸗ b 
er or lower, 1 d. Ta 


great bulinefiof, intolleds: pland:46d-Hapabin 
— we form aur notions or ideas 
| N 2 125 91¹¹ Oi * 0 
4 dale, lt FP alſo been obſerver „that it 
is in this way only that we have any know 
ledige or comprehenſion of any thing for ö 
we Know nothing abſolutely, but only ren 
atis, es nne to Share — 
has W eee enn nd 
what different! Thus we: know nothing 
af man except that he is of the genus 12+ 
nimalh and of a Hebtaim ſpecies of thaviges 
Hus f ciflering in certain things n 
thei ſpebieſes of the ſame genus. 
_ ei1:4p4s, It is theſe notibns, or ide: alc 
ell them, thus formed, by comparing 
things with one another, wllich, expreſſedd 
by certain figns, audible or viſible, make TY 
what we call lang —— or written | 
5 —_ | n 


BU FIT. . 


Aundlif thoſe ſigns are ſuch as to bear a Q. Ni 8 
reference to the claſs in MNhich the thing: 


to be found, ſo that if we underſtand the 
ſigt, we have in effect the definition f 
the thing, then is the language truly a 
philoſophical language, and ſuch as muſt 
be univerſal among philoſophers, who 
have arranged and diſtributed things into 
Pareien It may alſo be ſaid to be a 

anguage, as the Biſhop calls it, 
fince- it follows the order of the human 

forming the ideas of Which lan- 
guage is the expreſſion. Fan RO i it 
40, The difference betwixt ſuch a lan- 
guage, and the common languages, is ob- 
vious, For the primitive words of thoſe 
languages have no connection at all with 
the nature of things, er the elaſſes ta 
which they belong. And as to tlie deri- 
vatives, though they have a connection 
with the primitive word, it is not ſuch a 
connection as philoſophy requires, but of- 
ten the reverſe; as in the caſe of what they 
eallabfirat? noune, ſuch as bonitas in Latin, 
or; goodncfs in Engliſh, which are deri ved 
from the adjectives bauus, or guad; whereas; 
according to philoſophical deri vation, and 
mee adjective denoting 
bug ; the. 


"x an Onions are art IE 


G. 13 the quality eonerete, mould have heen de- 
nud from che noun denoting the quality 
abſtract. Hence it comes, that the know 
ledge of chings does not at all lead to tho 
knowledge of words in ſuch languages, 
any more than the knowledge of words leads 
to the knowledge of things. And as to the 
written characters of ſuch languages, they: 
only. expreſs the words, not the things: 
Ix is evident therefore that ſuch languages 
are far from being philoſophical: nor can 
any of them be ever univerſal, but each 
will be underſtood only by ſuch as have 
made Aa particular: ſtudy! dE. nc9nm- 1 64 
From theſe, obſervations/it:appears;rthat, 
in order to form this Philoſophieal and aw 
niverſal language, we muſt ſind out a cer- 
tain number of genera, to which allthings 
in nature are reducible; and wWe muſt have 
2 mark on ſign for every ching denoting 
under which of theſe genera it i is ranked: 
And ſecondly, As thoſe genera muſt have 
under them a great number of ſubordir: 
nate ſpecieſes, that particular ſpecies to 
wWihich the thing belongs, muſt alſo be 
marked. And here muſt appear there 
mrabrdinary difficaley;; both of the invend 
= -. roam pat «lay, = 
out: | "ON 


* * 


Book III. — as 


pole the genera, comprehending” all C1 3 
dungs, reduced to a ſmall number ſu VV 
as would not be burdenſome to the me-. 
mory; and ſuppoſe them to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by marks that might become fas 
miliar by uſe 3 how is it poſſible to put 
into any order, or bring into any reaſons 
able compaſs the prodigious number of 
ſpecieſes chat muſt be included under each 
genus, if the genera are of a high order; 
and if they-are: not, it 18 evident that t hey 
themſelves muſt be of a number too bul- 
ky and unwieldy for the uſe of language: 
What I mean will be beſt explained by an 
exam ple. 2 Let us take the {2 genus animal, 
which is none of the higheſt genera, chat 
is of thoſe that are called categories or 
ptrdicaments; yet it appears to comprehend 
under it an almoſt infinite number of ſpes 
cieſes, many more, I am perſuaded, than 
Have yet been obſerved! or diſeovered. 
Ihe ſame may be ſaid of begetabler and of 
minerals; and in general the number of 
ſpecieſes appear to he with reſpect to our 
capacities, as incomprehenſible as the 
number of individuals. How tlien are 
fuck numbers to be arranged and expreſſect 
8 ee to —— learned and under- 
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2 ed e e e rene 
marks invented by him? 5#91Aihb Stoity wo 
Here the Feripatetie philoſephy has 
ed out the Biſhop, a little : for accord 
ing to that philaſaphy, every genus con- 
dains in it virtually certain.daftrencer; by 
which, it is divided into its, ſubordinatt 
Ipecieſes. Thus in the example given of 
animal; animals are divided, according to 
their internal principle, into rational and 
irrational ʒ according to the conſtitution 
of cheir bodies, into /anguineous nba. 
Aud nian; — according to the ſtructure 
the diffe parts of 3 
=  2whole-foated, and clovencſooteds and the Ike} 
—_ * + according to their method of 
. Von, into viviperous and oviparaeg——and | 
A according. to their food or; diet, into cars 
 puavoraus and gramvorons. 1... T heſe dit» 
4H | rences, with. reſpect to the genus; are rall⸗ 
4 9 ed. diæretic, or dividing, becauſe by them - 
the genus is divided into its ſeveral ſpe- 
Seeſes. And wäth reſpect to the ſpetieſes, 
chey are called Jpecific,, becauſe. joine ned. to 
the Genus, chey cor aſtitute nhe- ci 
cicies. '' Thus „in che example T'have 
given of anime 1 that genus is divided by | 
b ‚ VV ratioyal, 


358K HI. PHOCKERW be LANC UAC E. 
GHORA r irrdtion, 4460” cli other Gif * 
Tides ache mehtfbndd. Af" ach 
of thoſe differences jditied to kh gerttis, 
S vohſtivates® {60 may” different ſpetieſes, 
Which are ranked under that differ Ny 
Thus, för- example, under rational are to 
be ranked man and angel; — under 1 
tional; all che ſeveral ſpecieſes of brutes'; 
under /wholefodted; are comprehended tn 
borſeß H, mule, bamel, &c. Tunder ef- 
wen-/ooted,; the ſherp, goat,” & c. *. Now D 
cheſe differences of each genus may be re- 
duced to number; and there is a way we 
knoten umong the antients, under che name 
ofithe-Dizvetic method, or method of divil 
fit} by which a genus was divided into its 
ſeveral? differences, and the ſeveral fpe- 
dieſes contained under thoſe differences. 
Of this method we have fine examples Tf 
- thei8ophife and Pbliticus of Plato, And in 


Nir Haärris's dialogue upon At. 
| tFfere then is a ' conſiderable ſtep malle 


90 Ins Een ©3117-1054 1 21. Dung. 5} 


6 . be pawre; of genf and Halles, and the method of 
REN a genus in into its ſeveral ſpecieſes by  Hifferencer, 2.478, 
oft accurately explained” by Porphyry, | in his introduc- 


tien ts Ariſtotle's Logic; ud by Ammos in lis CUmmeſi- 
e 7, ken men if diligently ſtudied, are 


| 80 A for hilofopby [DE is any ; where 0 
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, 1 Fart i 
8.13. towards che formation o f [this univerſal 
Lene language. For if the genera are reduced 
| to a certain number nat too great; and if 

the d ferences under each of theſenf | 
are; likewiſe brought within a reaſonahle 
compaſs, there remains nothing to be 

done, but to find out, and rank under 
each of the differences, the ſeveral ſpecieſes 
belonging to it; ſo — <0 


buſineſs appears to bexdoventh 78111 . 
For matters being thus prepared, one 


Mould chink, that nothing was wantingſbut 
to find out marks or ſigns whether written | 


or vocal, for the ſeveral things; expreſſing 
firſt the genus to which the thing bes 
longs; according to the order in which it 
ſtands, whether firſt, ſecond, third, &.; 
then the difference by which the genus is 
divided, according to the ſame order of 
| firſt; ſecond, and third; and 'thenthe-ſpe+ 
cies; under that difference, likewiſęe in che 
ſame numerical order. But theres ſtillire- 
mains what is more difficult perhaps than 
ally ching I have hitherto mentioned, viz. 
to expreſs, firſt, the ſeveral circumſtances 
and modes of etiſtence, fuch as time, 
place „ degree, . 


1 Ab ' | 8 8 | ber, ? 
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RE B287; 2448, "ſecondly; the! grammati- 
cab ebnſtruction, or the connection of the 
ideas with one another; for, as I have 
taken occafion to obſerve more than once; 
any number of che cleureſt and moſt pre- 
eiſe ideas would not form diſcourſe, un- 
leſs cheir connection, relation, and depen- 
dence upon one another, were marked. 
1 therefore” a its found ns ex- 
under chat difaende⸗ the e ſpecies 
to which the thing belongs; yet, if it be a 
verb, there muſt likewiſe be a mark found 
out to expreſs the time of that verb, and 
nkewiſe the mode or diſpoſition of the 
human mind with reſpect to the action. 
If it Be a noun, there muſt be a mark for 
its gender and its number, and alſo its 
caſes, by which its connection with other 
nouns} or with verbs, is expreſſedt; and 
there muſt be alſo marks for ſuch con- 
nectives; as articles, pronouns, prepoſt- 
tions; and conjunctions; beſides many o- 
ther particulars, which are required to 
oonſtitute that moſt difficult part of the 
Aminztical art, called Hn ;fpf 04 
Nor is it in one kind of language only 
that theſe ſo great difficulties are to be gat 
E, F = : 3L 2 | 2 O Ver: 
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zuages, one vocal or fahle, as ou author 
exhbeſſes it, che other dritten ; and thei 
words:of the one, as well as the chongdtare. 
of. the other, muſt expreſs all the different: 
things above mentioned. A mint et ene 
Having ſaid thus much in general) of 
the nature and requiſites of this philoſa 
hical language, I come now to give ſoms 
account of the one invented by the Biſhop. 
The fiſt . 2 5, dard 
language, ind certain 8 ere genes 
Which he again ſubdivides by thein ſeve- 
rah differences. After this manner things: 
= were divided by the antient philaſaphers 
j into Fa dlaſſes, called by them .categaries,'. 
orPredicaments, of which I have had ca- 
4 ſion frequently to make. mention ina the: 
courſe of this work; but our author 
only made uſe of five of them, vis. fab 
| fences, quantity, quality, action, and gelen: 
tian, Which he has ſubdivided into ſeveral. 
| geneta, as ſhall be afterwards: ſhewn. Hut 
5 there are notions which are ſtilll mare! 
. general than che categories, as L have had 
* ART — N plain ; 15 he 
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finds a difference 
tions, — fantdofheihtralanoin 
things; others to tr. Thoſe Which re 
late te chings he calls tranſcendental; aid 
among thefe he finds a diſerener, namely, 
that ſome of them are abſolute, others re. 
lative. The firſt he calls ##anſcendentals: ge 
nival, The relative he divides into . 
kinds the one he calls granſoondeutals mixt 
belonging to "quantity, + quality, whole. 
and part; — the other kind of — 
tranſcendentals are ſimple, and proper to 
action, and which therefore he calls tran-- 
 ſeendentals of relation of action. Thus of things 
tranſcendental, he makes his three firſt 
genera, viz. frunſcendentals general, — tran- 
ſeruduntuls mixt relation, — and tranſeens” 
lentals-of relation of action. General notions 
relating to words, he comprehends under 
the name of enen, aud nee it his'! 
fourth genus Wo ud, 10 $23.10 344000 
Beſides theſe. ee notions; * are 
two-fpecial things, which he conſiders to 
be above the categories, viz. the crrator, 
and the H created by him; ande g 
theſe he makes two other genera; 1 
that he makes in all ſix genera of tran- 
FF 
zal part 2. | chap, 1. & el. 
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82 ſoendentils, befides the genere ito) which 
d ſuhdivides the five categories above 
mentioned, ameunting in all te thirty 
four. The number therefore of his gertera 
alf together 18 forty. FAFSA; DA rn 
| I vill nextendeavour'ts-give the reader un | 
dea of the ſpecieſes into which he divides 
Rs genera; beginning, as he does, with the 
tranſcendentals; which; as 1 dave Hic, 
de divides inte two kinds, ane wellig 
to chings, che other te. Wordt Teſt Cf 
things he has ſubdivided into gene 
ral tranſcendentals, trauſcendentals of 
relation mixt, — and tranſcendentals Gf re- 
tion of action; and theſe, as I have fad 
Make his three firſt general In the ffrſttef 
theſe, viz. tranſcendentals general, he finds 
fix diferentes, viz. genus itſelf, or kitd, as ie 
expreſſes it, cage, divegty, — — 
rehtr ig to the end of action, Shreve 
Tklating to the means, — and, — 7 
'Onider each of theſe differences he fit 
bers ſeveral ſpec eſes: e. $: Under the\firtt 
of them, Viz: enut, he feckons Tt ri 
dic nothing; for in this way he couples 
his ſpecieſes, either on account of their 
p Hrion, as in this' cafe, or bf account of 
their affinity. Tho: * ans under 
- LA SDf59. ; 1 this 
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— notiom and. fiction, &c. In like man- 
ner he numbers the ſpecieſes under the ſe- 
cond, difference, ;viz; cauſe, reckoning f- 
cient and inſfrument the firſt, zmpulſeve and 
cohibitive. the ſecond, and ſo on through 
che other four differences of his firſt genus 
f tranſcendentals general. And in like 
nner he goes through the ſecond genus, 
: Se it likewiſe by differences, and e- 
Manet, the ſeveral ſpecieſes under each 
difference; and in the ſame manner 
goes through the third genus. Then he 


. 


1 
difference is thing and appearance. Thi wy. 


comes to general notions. or tranſcenden 5 


talz, as they may be called, relating to 
words; which he comprehends all under 
te name of diſcourſe... This genus he di- 
vicles by fax differences, viz. elements, + 
words, complex grammatical notions. of 
| ſpeech, — complex logical notions of diſcourſe, 
— maxt- notions of . diſcourſe. belonging both 
toſgrammar and logic, — and laſtly, made 


H Aiſcourſe. And under each of theſe he 


enumerates ſeveral ſpecieſes . And, ſo 

much for general ; tranſcendent I relating 
; ute things and v, :2919199qt e 
ct proceeds to che wo pecial traua 
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— and . under eaétp er 
hich he enumer — — 
in this manner he goes t "the fir 
ſix genera of notions” mere 
the categories. ensnblith 101 yd tint 
After this he proceeds to his" fibe cats. 

ories ; which he ſubdivides, 148" 1 Rave 
id, into ſeveral ge nerd, in al 
amounting” to thirt yeginns 
with JubPance': the fn — whic 
He makes to be inanimate; which he dif- 
tingtüſhes by the n nage of enendg And 
makes it his ſeventh ens ; off willch ne 
nds ſix differences; ſuch as Yolbptinreotios, 
earth, &c. And under each of theſe dif 
ferences he enumerates ſeveral ſpecieſtss ¼ 
He next proceeds to ! /ubfunce anime 
chich he divides into vegetative and h 
ſiuve. The vegetative again lie fubdivilles 


into imperfecs, duck us minerals) (Write | 


holds that minerals have a Kind of growth 
or vegetation); and n 
lie imoerſect vegetatibe he fi 
. MM ä | 11.1200, 
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66, Which, as he tells, us, is r Nur 
mumber of differences that he finds 
Be — — and under each of 
| theſe differences he enumerates ſeveral 
ſpecieſes, ich ſeldom exceed the num- 

ben of nine under any one. Metal, which, 
as Lhave ſaid, is his gth genus, he divides 
only by four differences; and in like man- 
ner, under each difference, numbers the 
ſexeral ſpecieſes. . 
Having thus gone; 8 as imperfeR 
;ctative, he cox es to the perfect, or plant, 


which he ſays.is-a tribe ſo numeroùs and 


varicus, chat he confeſſes he found a great 


4 = has however ſucceeded 


f& hotaniſt; for natural things run ſo 


minate them one from another, are ſo 


ppſſible to define and divide them ſo acen- 
- FJately+ as we can define and diyide our 
on abſtract notions. Plants he has di- 
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Neal of trouble in dividing and arr anging 
well, ax leaſt ſo it appears to me, who a1 am 


much into one another, and the principles 
which conſtitute their eſſences, and diſeri- 


ſubtilb and latent, that I hold it to be im- 
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8. 1 G13! herb he deſines to be a minute and tender . 
pur; and he has arranged it ace 
its leaves, in which way conſidered, it 
makes his 10th genus; according to its 
flower, which makes his 11th ; Lund ac 

| ö cording to its ſeed-veſſels, which makes 

x  his:12th. genus. Each of theſe genera he 

= divides by a certain number of differences; 

and under each differenc E,\ he 1 ranges the ſe- 
veral pecigſet. All other plants being 
woody, are larger and firmer than the herb; 
and he divides them into greater and leſſer. 
The leſſer he calls a ſhrub, which he ſays 
commonly grows: up from the root in ſe- 
veral ſtems, and this makes his 1 gth genug 
The larger, growing up in one ſingle ſtem, 
he calls tree, and makes it his 14th [genus ; 
and theſe two genera of plants he alſo di- 
vicles by ſeveral differences *,, and under 
each of the differences he. e the ſeveral 
ſpecieſes. 6m ei ul T 
Having how ended the, [vegetable 
kingdom; he proceeds to the animal, or 
Senfitive,. as he. calls it, being the ſecond = 
member of his diviſion of ,,animate;ſubr 

. ſtance. This kingdom be. divides, into 

animals,; nn _ pen ms 

®* Thid. chap. . 
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bi mae richour blood, and which D 1 oy 
and of che he makes his I th genus, diſ- 
zuiſhing it, like the others, by ſeveral 

— and ranging under each diffe- 
——— ſpecieſes belonging to it. 
The nguineour animals he divides: into 

a minds, viz. %, which makes his þ 
1bth genus; bird, which makes his 17th; 

and bea, which makes his 18th: and 

each of theſe penera he treats in the ſame 
munner as he has done the others. 
Having thus conſidered the 5 nas 
tureiof vegetables'and animals, he proceeds 
to"\confider-ithe parts of both; egy 
which are peculiar to particular plants -ani 
animals, and conſtitute his 19th — 

others are general, and make the [20th ; 
and'theſerwo genera are likewiſe diſtin- 
Fun ided like all the reſt. 
| In chis manner he goes through the re- 
maiming four categories of quantity, quali- 

, ae and relation, and by dividing 

andl diſtinguiſhing them, forms the gene 

rd remaining to complete the number toren, 
2 well he exhibits moſt; diſtinctly in 
general view upon tte pes Nuns 
oy > tan ch. 1. p. 43. L g ad aig , 
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| 13 l ate too much SPRAY 
more than the author pretends to, that 
a there is no Sends or inaccuracy in a plan 
4 which eomprehends the whole of K 
3 _ andthat the many diviſions, ſubdiv 

| and diſtinctions, 2 not have been mo 
_ made, or the definitions en 


=_ the defects 5 his — and . — * 
1 very true, that ** the defining of all kinds 
4  # of / things, notiams, }and-\wwordsy;1iis- tog 
« great an undertaking for a ſingle man, 

575 and ought to be the work of Kane. 
. * ys Was the caſe; of: l ian 


Dictionary of the mn — hich 
began in 1639, was not, — 
pleated . And beſides this difficulty ke 
Bau, there happened an accident in 
ecutionof it, whichoue ſhouldbavethought 
would have put a ſtop to ĩt altogethe 

; Weber tells: ry in thevd lame 
ang en pinky ; | and geen pare 


=_ | * Epiltle dedicatory. e eee OR | 
4 | engt 5 8 18 1 of 
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| ofuthe unprinted original, wks aner 0. 13 
im the fire of London. All this not 
ſanding, the work, ſich as it is, I think 1 
moſt valuable work, ſhewing a imioſt Ci 
tenſive knowledge! in the author, both ef 
nature and aft; and a philoſophical genius 
| fitted to excel, not only in one branch of 
Philoſophy, but to comprehend the whole 
ef things. I have ſaid already, that there 
is ore ſcience in his tables than is to be 
found any where in "ſo ſmall a compaſs; 
and I have given ſome inſtances of his 45 
fnitions and diviſionis. I will give one or 
two more, which; with what I have aid 
of che pthetalinarire of the work, will, I 
hope; be ſufficient to give the reader "2 
pretty complete idea of it: Nnsuονανν,qo SFO 
I have already obſerved, that he coding 


nin rals a part of 3 — reer be 
amd nutrition, and to be rare bro 5 0 
certain feminal'c or nnn parts of thoſe 
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Garg agg minerals to the vegetable kingdom, 
aud divides them into ones and mithls, 
Stones, he ſays, are a kind of mineral, 

hard and friable, to which carthy can- 

1 * fetions- may be. annexed by way-of affi- 

| « « nity, being more ſoft and brittle, and 
of a middle mature) herwwint-ſtanes and 
m „% Then he, proceeds, according | 
to his mathe: to give the difference of 
ones and of earthy: concretions. Stones, 
he ſays, are either vulgan, and of na price, 
middle priced, — —— 
either 14%. tramſparent, or mon 
rent Of aner thatifore) he ele 
thoſe:four differences: and of carthy concre- 
tions he makes two; diſſolvrabla, and mot 
Aiſſolveable: and under each of theſe diffe-. 
rences he ranks the ſeveral ſpecieſes ini 
theèir order. Then he proceeds to mtu; 
defining: metal to be a mineral, for he malt | 
part of a hard conſiſtence, eloſe, ductile, 
anch fuſile- Tie divides it inte, erſe&Þ and 


- 4 wa, 


Ss 


| Hifferences, vin natural, which are produce 
in he earth, without the A “ Ack 
as gold, filver, &c. ; and factitious, which 


are made by the art of man ſuch as bra 


Part a. ch. 3. p. 61. 287 AK . bi L. + 
: 246 - a pewter, 
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: and teel.” The imperfect he di- C. 13 
vides into thoſe which are mrtallius ſubſſan 
Ces by then/elves, and thoſe which are ev 
the"recrementitions/ parts, as he calls them 

egy mori, n. are Few «Fi in pre- 
Parhssecher ennie I ſhall f give, is of an 
idea more abſtract; for it is taken from 

one of the categories, viz. quantity, which 

he divides into magnitude, ſpace, "meaſure. 
Magnitude, he ſays, * 16 A word in- | 
nn e 485% the notions of con- 

c tinued quantity; to which may be Joined, 

by way of affinity, the word EX TEN 
Pn ; by which is meant that kind of 
quantity whereby a thing is ſaid to 

© have; partem extra partem, one part out of 
another, being the ſame thing with the 
former, under another conſideration f. 
Then, after having laid down; and gone 
through, according to his uſual method, 
the, ſeveral. differences of magnitude, and 
the ſpecieſes under each of | theſe; differ». 
ences, he proceeds to the ſecond member. 
of the e viz. e ere 4+ This word, 
aide Wacht bg ; oc li blog es 
ert, fh, PP 10 11% ad3 4d oba ar 51s 
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er ON ARS Part H. 
en according to che comimury-uſe | 
of it, 15. 4 ham ipörting the more g 
dar neral notion of chat wherein any thing 
e is Contained or done, comprehending 
nme, place, tuation Then Raving 
gone through theſe three differentes in 
"like manner, he proceeds to the third 
member of the diviſion, viz. meafurt,>6f 


Frhich he ſpeaks in this manner Thoſe 


neſs of things, are ſtyled by: the name 


- 46 ſeveral relations of quantity; whereby men 


t uſe to judge of the- multitude! or great- 


„of MkAsURR, dimegſian, meta, fumuęy, 


eule; to which the relative term of R- 
ok Trion, portion, rate, tux, ſive; ſemit- 


ling, pittance, ſhare; deſe, meſt, hmmetry, 
565 analogy, commenſurate, diſpenſt; allot . 
pt, is of ſome affinity, fignifying an 


equality or ſimilitude of the reſpects 


en ſeveral ogy co ——— have: to ; 


inte Auch are pes ente eie 
af — G10 Fae a 


5 Nis as eee foe 8 


Here we may obſerve his na, 
ting down, „ allthe Engl 
b * part 2. ch. 7. P · 186. A « 1 1 1 a * ö 


Beall. Fa οναιποννα“²urx. 
words xelative to it. 


dur: ; yand in order that we may find any 
word -an it teadily, he has been to 
ha, work an alphabetical dictionary, 


which: all;the words are referred to 0 | 


vexal places in his CL herz er are 
+be,founds r. UHH 
2? Our author end how. AFrangt 


geſted; into their proper places, che ideas 


3 it was neceſſary, as 
have obſerved, to find out ſome method of 
connecting thoſe ideas together, ſo as to 
form diſcourſe. For the preceding part of 
the work is to be conſidered as nothing 
elſe but a philgſepbical dictionary gf No- 
oNs, (chat was _ word: thewuwin, : we 


'broughtinro dahin ae Mr Locke); whith, 
ys, dur author, muſt be formed imo 


Freren and diſcourſes; 
and this is to be done hy the Snbnstiral 
art. It was therefore neceſſary that he 


ſhould compoſe a philoſophical grammar, 


as well as a philoſophical dictionary; 


und accordingly he has done ſo in che third 1 


en work. Such a | 
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And in. this reſpect G 13; 
his work is a very good. Engliſh vocabu- XY 
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8 11.3 one of the deſideratuin learning mentioned 
hy my Lord Bacon; and though our au- 
g chor; Whois very modeſt and candid, 
1 mentions three other authors who had 
8 written upon the ſubject, but whom I ne- 
ver ſaw nor heard of before, I am perſua- 
ded he is che firſt who has treated it proper- 
= „e abi mentions ſome before him, 
3 . who had made attempts towards a univer- 
ſal language ; but nevertheleſs, L am con- 
vinced that his work, among other merits, 


0 has that of being original, and, ſo far ias 
: we know, the only one of the kind no- 
3 exiſting for thoſe former works upon the 


ſuhject are, 1 believe, nowhere to be found, 
and no other ae RANG: been made 
ſince his time. N e HWI f 
+: He: divides, emma very Angolan: into 
ehre parts; one of which treats of the 
different kinds of words, and the various 
alterations they undergo by inflection, 
on; and ae, This part 
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known by the name of Hntax. The third 
concerns' the moſt: convenient marks or 
ſomis for the expreſſion of fach names or 
words, whether by writing, called orthos 
graghy;' or by ſpeech, 6rthoepy. | 
pon this plan he gives us a grammar 
entirely new; for he appears to me to have 
been an ori ginal genius, who thought for 
himfelf upon every ſubject, but not like 
thoſe pretended geniuſes of our time, who 


ſet up for great writers and philoſophers | 


upon their on ſtock only, without any 
aſfrſtance from learning; for it is evident 
that he was very learned in philoſophy, no 
leſs than in languages. But his grammar, 
however ingenious and philoſophical ir 
may be, appears to me to be only fitted 
for the uſe of his philoſophical language; 


467 
be calls etymoloagy. The ſecond treats of the: C. 13. 
proper union or right conſtruction of words 
into ſentences; and this part is commonly 


nor do think that it could be applied to 


N the improvement of any language ſpoken | 


at preſent. What I think moſt curious in 
”; 18 that "Pare. of it which concerns. 7 


Wa WF ce 


2 + Niblt Me had ſtudied very tinteh; 


and had beſides, as he tells us, the afliſt- 
51 | - 5 3 N 3 ance | 
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Q 3! arice of ſeverdl learnetl mew of his: time, 
hom he names I do. not believe that 
the organs of ſpeech, and their ſeverab o- 
perations, have been ſo accurately exa- 
mined by any body and whoever is cu- 
rious upon this ſubject, cannot reſort to a 
better book for information. There we 
find all the articulate ſounds that the hn- 
man mouth is capable of uttering, ſo far 
as we know, arranged in a ne order; new 
characters invented for ſuch of them as 
characters: had not been provided for, and 
au . ben nee to that ex xprel- 
— — as he bog as 1s) defeQve, 
both in not having characters ſufficient to 
expreſs all its ſounds, and in employ- 
ing the ſame character to expreſs more 
than one ſound; and he has given usoa 
ſpecimen of e prayer, and of the 
creed, in qur alphabet, thus corrected *. 
Aid, not contented with this amendment 
of the öld alphabet, he has given us two 
alphabets altogether new: in one of which 
he has ſtudied to give the letters a ſhape 
bearing ſome reſemblanee to the configu- 
ration of the organs in the pronunciation 5 
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of them; ſo that they may deſerve, as he C. 13. 
ſays, the name of a natural cbaruc ten f 
the ſounds: they express. 

All the Biſhop's work, 10: far as I have Z 
hitherto given an account of it, is no 
more than a preparation for the magnum 
opus, the framing of this wonderful lan- 
guage; to which he proceeds in the fourth . 
part of his work, beginning with the 
written language, or real character, as he 
calls it, becauſe it expreſſes things, and not 
 founds; as the common characters do. And 
the reaſon he aſſigns” for beginning with 
the character, is, that though, in order of 
time, ſpeech be prior to writing; yet, in 
the order of nature, there is no prio- 
rity: between them, but voice and ſound 
may be as well aſſigned to figure; as figure 
to ſound. And I do the rather,” ſays he, 
begin with treating concerning a com- 
„mon character or letter, becauſèe this 
will conduce more to that great end of 

facility, whereby, as I firſt propoſed, * 
men are to be invited to the learhinglof 

it. To proceed from tlie language to 
the character, would require the leari- 
ing of both; W of n : 
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Atherefore ſo ſuitable to that intenti 
d engaging men by the facility of 3 it. * 
© becauſe men that do retain, their ſeveral 
+, tongues, may yet communicate, by a 
« real character, which {hall 2 legible in 
vt all languages; therefore I conceive it 
<* moſt-proper to treat of this in che firſt 
en and ſhall, afterwards thew bow 
4 this character may be made eflable in 
a diſunct, language.” Ang: there, can 
15 no doubt but; that ſuch 4A character 
would be of great uſe, ſerving ; the, fame 
purpoſe that the Chineſe character does ax 
mong many of the nations f the, Eaſt, 
who. communicate together by, the means 
of that character, though they do not un- 
nd one another's language. 
| All characters, ſays our our author, 
* fy either naturally, or y = inflitutian, 


7 101 


by * Natural characters are either the e 


#%. #4 


© pre clentations * 1 85 1 Wy” Then he, 9 


on to tell us, that it were o be withed 


at Characters could be found, bearing 
pon 5 to the things expreſſed 
by chem; b Srl Acer Def ut.though this he thi s might 
8 vor * P. 388. 2 l 243 Þo- Node 
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be done with reſpect to the general Kinds C. 1, 
of things, yet he judges it to be very dif- WR 
ficult, if not impoſſible,” to do it with 
reſpect to particular ſpecieſes. It were de- 
ſireable alſo, he ſays, that the ſounds of 
a language ſhould have ſome reſemblance 
to the things expreſſed by them, and by 
bonſequence to the written characters, if 
they were repreſentations of the things. 
This he holds to be as difficult, or rather 
as impoſſible, as the other. His language 
| therefore, "both written and effable, is, 
like all other languages, of inflitution. mere- 
B Hor has the one any natural connection 
with the other, any more than the ſounds 
In other languages have wich their al oha 
: Pet. 100 09 Y £28 £1 13 10 : | 
The characters of this univerſal” 12 inal 
page ſhould, he fays, have four propers 
tes", They ſhould be moſt Gmple and 
eaſy”: for the figure, to be deſeribed by , 
whe duclus of the pen, or at'the moſt by 
gh 15! 2. They muſt be ſafficiently dif- = 
bore ailtable Hoh one another to Eve I 
Wake 3. They ought to, be. comely 4 
agel for the ſhape of th the 8 70 | 
10 he eye. 4. T hey ſhould be Hl weck el 
e thoſe of the ſame common nature Ra- 
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itableneſs and cor- 
. reſpondence with one another; all which 


He begins * s ——_— marks for his 
Forty genera: and: theſe he has ſo contri- 
ved as to have all the properties he men- 
tions; for they are as ſimple as poſſible, 


wonderfully varied, ſo as to be ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed, and yet refembling. one 


Another as much as they ought to do. For 


proof of this I refer 0 ae cee 


ne”. bg 1 701K 123 £277 +71 
The e eee We 18 to 8 


his differences under each genus. This is 


5 done by affixing little lines at: the; left end 


of the character, forming, with, the cha- 
racter, angles of different kinds, that is, 


rig bt, obtuſe, or acute, above or belowiz 
2 of theſe affixes, according to its po- 


ſition, denoting the firſt, ſecond, third, 


Sc. difference under the genus; for, as 1 
ü have ſaid, all the on aden. I Lach 


are numbered. nb Se. 


The third and laſt "ſg to ering 
40 expreſs. the ſpecies under each differtnee. 
Fay * "this, pag 387. 211 TRY 2151 3 7 Apart: 
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This is dbne Fox: 


the örher erid of the character denoting * 


the ſpeticſes under esch differences, as « hey 
at Hümbered in the tables. 


In this manner are expreſſed all the ſe- 


Ari nöttells, r Mang wine ure Iche 
ſabjea of latiguage. But the moſt diffi- 


cult part ftill remains, which is, to connect 


thoſe "notions" together, ſo as to make of 


chem What we call diſcourſe.” This the 


grammatical” art; in ordinary languages, 
perfotttis/ in many different ways; which 
Tray be all reduced to two general heads: 
firſt, variation of the word itſelf; fegond- 
175 by particles, or ſeparate me de viſed 
for the purpoſe of connection. Ilie firſt 
of cheſe our author has ſupplied by hooks 
or locps, adjected co either end of the 
character above or below, from which we 
leariwvhether the thing is to be conſider- 
<li as a nun, or an adjective, or an ad- 
verb or whether it be taken inan active 


or paſſive ſenſe, or in the plurab on ſingu- 
Pa 


ar number. The others) he / tupplies; by 
marks denoting particles; andrtheſeananks 


Are/dreular figures} dots, and-lietlccrook- 


. e4:4ines' or hu, -dufpoted in a: certaiy 


manner. In this way he 5 the co⸗ 
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E 1 — gula of propoſitions, by which he means 


the verb, and its various tenſes and modes; 
pronouns, prepoſitions, interjections, con- 
junctions, and articles. This, one ſhould 


think, would make a wonderful perplexi- 
ty and embarraſſment in his characters; 


and, no doubt, thoſe ſmall marks are more 
difficult to be learned and attended to than 


the greater marks for things; but he has 


contrived them ſo as to be as en 


| bon memory and uſe, as As 18 poſſible. yt 155 6 


his is the general plan of this abt 


language, or real character; but as we can- 


not judge rightly of any machine, or of 
notions of certain philoſophers) which we 


call animals, unleſs we ſee them move, ſo 


we ſhould never have well underſtood this 
language of the Biſhop, if he had not 
ſhewn/us the practice of it in two examples, 
the Lord's prayer and the Creed. And in- 
deed, upon the diligent peruſal of theſe, 


we not only underſtand the invention 


uch better, but J think it is impoſſible 
not to admire it exceedingly; and the 


more attentively you conſider it, the more 


you will be convinced chat it is not ſo chi- 


iet 1 atolurktifaght | 
#21 143 | "Ow Sr Ln 
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it appeared. I refer the reader therefore C. 13. 


to the fpecimens themſelves, wherein he 
will obſerve that the capital characters, ex- 
preſſing the principal ideas or notions of 


things, are large; whereas the characters 


expreſſing the acceſſories, or the connec 
tives of the diſcourſe, which he calls par- 
ticles, are ſmall: and he ought likewiſe to 
read the author's explications of the ſpeci- 
mens, which are given with great accuracy, 
and propriety of expreſſion; for beſides the 
value of his matter, his ſtyle is one of the 
moſt correct in Engliſh, and is as elegant 
and copious as his ſubject require. 

If he had been a man of leſs genius, 
and not ſo great enterpriſe in ſcience, he 


475 


— 


would have contented himſelf with the in- 


vention of this univerſal written language: 
but he wanted to make it a language e- 
very way complete; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to have it intelligible to the ears, 
as well as to the eyes. He has according 
ly invented à philoſophical language of 


ſounds, which have no natural connection, 


as J obſerved, with the characters, or the 
nature of the things expreſſed by them 
but the ſyſtem of it is built upon the ſame 
ati mg namely, the arrangement of 5 


302 > things 
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G. 13. things into claſſes, and his new-invented 
Wy grammatical art, for the purpoſe of con- 
necting them together in diſcourſe. His 
effable language therefore is no other than 

the expreſſion of what is contained in his 
tables by letters and ſyllables, and for this 
purpoſe he has uſed the old alphabet, as 
corrected and amended by himſelff. 

- The requiſites of this language he has 
given us, in the following words. 1. The 

& words ſhould be brief, not exceeding 

te two or three ſyllables, the particles con- 

« fiſting but of one ſyllable. 4. They ſhould 

* be plain, and facile to be taught and 

* learned. 3. They ſhould be ſufficiently 

e diſtinguiſhable from one another, to pre- 
vent miſtake and equivocalneſs; and 

“ withal ſignifieant and copious, anſwer- 

* able to the conceipts of our mind. 4. 

8 © They ſhould be euphonical; of a plea- 

e fant graceful ſound. 5. They ſhould be 

ar pry ; thoſe of an agreeable ur op- 

** polite ſenſe having ſomewhat bets 

dent in the ſounds of them.“ 

Proceeding upon this plan, he: has ex- 
preſſed his ſeveral genera by ſuch ſounds 

as ba, be, bt, een de, e $6, gi, 


Fart 4 ch. zr pe 4th. + Dna. —_ 


S442 4 33 


dam. Paosnkes or LaNbvacr. 4 


and the like, all compoſitions of vowels, Gu 2 
with one or other of the beſt-ſounding 
conſonants. The differences under each 
of theſe genera he expreſſes, by adding to 
the ſyllable denoting the genus, one of 
the following conſonants, b, d, g, p, t, c, 

2, % u, according to the order in which 
the differences are ranked in the tables un- 
der each genus, ô expreſſing the firſt dif- 
ference, d the ſecond; and ſo on. The 
ſpecies he expreſſes, by putting after the 
conſonant which ſtands for che difference, 

one of the ſeven vowels, according to his 
alphabet; and if the number of ſpecieſes 
exceed the Wee he uſes een for 


the Teſt.” 
I cannot e i this 1 a in his 


own words For inſtance,” ſays he, * if 
de ſignify element, then deb muſt fi 1 | 
« dg firſt difference; which, according 
Ito che tables, is fire and deba will de- 
5 en Fe the 5 firſt 0 ſpecies, - which is Hane. 
„Det will be the fifth difference under 
that genus, which is appearing: metgor';, 
Aeta the firſt Pecies, viz. ene Aeta 
$f) 1 Iz. halo. olli; 
Thus, if 71. Ggpiſy' — genns of fen 
& {ble quality, then id muſt denote the ſe- 
{18 | . & * cond 
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© cond difference, which comprehends co- 
vo — and tida muſt ſignify the ſecond 
< ſpecies under that difference; viz. red- 
nes; tide the third n en 1 
e ee Ste on 
Next he proceeds to bey dane 
n variations of words are to be ex- 
preſſed. If the word is an adjective, ſays 
he, which, according to his method, is 
always derived from a ſubſtantive, the de- 
rivation is made by the change of the ra- 
dical conſonant into another conſonant, 
or by adding a vowel to it. Thus if 4a 
ſignifies Cod, dua muſt ſignify divine; if 
de ſignifies clement," then due muſt fi gnify | 
elementary; if do ſignifies fone, then duo 
muſt ſignify ny; and in like manner 
voices and numbers, and ſuch like acci- 
dents of words, are formed . As to the 
acceſſory words, or particles, as he calls 
them, he expreſſes them by ſimple unn 
or diphthongs, or by ſome of thoſe m | 
| fyllables/not' ge for enge a the genera br 
| differences. 517 Stiel ein 10 £10} 
After . way ab the rules for 
this philoſophical language, he 'proceeds 
to give us RE of it in the: Lord's. 


wa Ibid, p. 115. | T m1. 5. 417 + 03" Þ 
Bur b p 
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prayer rand Creed, with large explanations C. 13. 
of them, referring to the rules he has laid n 
down. He confeſſes, that his contri- 

5 vance for this language, is not ordered, 

* as to the facility and pleaſantneſs of the 

<* ſound, to ſo good an advantage as it 

“ might: have been upon further conſide- 

ration and practice 3 but, 4 i.! 18, 1 

think it may even in theſe reſpects come 

< into; compariſon with any of the lan- 

8 guages now known *,” And for trial 

of this, he gives us the Lord's en in 

fifty different language. 

He concludes his work with an a 
| wherein he compares his language with 

the Latin, which he ſays in theſe parts of 

the world ſupplies the place of a common 
language . And in this compariſon he is 
very ſevere, and I think not without rea- 
fon, upon the Latin, obſerving many de- 

fects, redundancies, . and anomalies, in n 

grammar of it. But he very wiſely, in 

my opinion, ahſtaing from the compari 

ſon of his languge with the Greek; thinks, 


ing, I ſuppole, that it would But gain ſo 


4 5 1 "y 
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C. 13. much by that compariſon; for he elſe- 
uwbere confeſſes that the Greek language is 
much more philoſophical than the Latin *. 
Ihus I have endeavoured to explain this 
wonderful invention of the good biſhop, 
by which he intended, as he ſays, to re- 
medy the curſe of the confuſion of Babel. 
I know many of my readers will think 
that I have given à fuller account of it 
than was neceſſary or proper; but the 
book is little known; though I think it 
deſerves to be very much known and ad- 
mired. For, in my opinion, it does great 
honour to che ſociety of Which he was a 
member, and to the nation in general. 
There are however, no doubt, many de- 
fects and inaecuracies in it, as che author 
himſelf acknowledges; but I am ſure the 
old proverb will apply very well here, 
« It is eaſier to find fault, than to imitate, 
or do better f. That one part at leaſt 
of the project is practicable, I mean the 
forming of a new language of words ac- 
cording to rules of art, I have not 
the leaſt doubt. In the languages already 
invented, there is a wonderful variety; ; 


® P2353. 1 Macaroni rig n 5 tellncerui. 


nor 
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nor is chere any reaſon to think, that in C. 13. 


them all the variety which the nature of A 


the thing will admit, is exhauſted. And 
in fact we know, that there is a language 
actually exiſting, which is formed, like 
our author's, upon principles of philoſo- 
phy; I mean the language of the philoſo- 
phers of India, called the San/erzt : ſo that 


the only doubt is, whether a ſingle man, in 


the courſe of a ſhort life, is capable of fra- 


ming ſuch a language. As to the real cha- 


racter, there is, I think, more difficulty 
in the formation of it. And yet that there 
may be a language of characters, which 
are, not the marks of ſounds, but of things, 
the Chineſe language is an irrefragable 


proof. And as that language appears to 


have been formed with very little aſſiſt- 


ance from philoſophy or art, it cannot be 


doubted but that, with the aſſiſtance of 
philoſophy, and the grammatical art, an- 


other and a better language of the ſame 


kind might be formed. 
With reſpect to the facility of lon 


ou the Biſhop's language, he ſays, that there 


are but three thouſand words in it, and I | 


ſuppoſe as many characters; whereas, he 


reckons, in the Latin language, thirty 


Vol. II. 31 thouſand 
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C. 13. thouſand radicals, computing the ſeveral 
homonymies to be ſo many different words, 
and by a_ computation which he gives us 
from Varro, he makes the number of 
words all together, with all their different 
variations by flection, to amount to about 
five millions. He therefore concludes, that 
his language is much eaſier to be learned 
than the Latin, in the proportion, as he 
ſays, of one to farty ; and he does not 
doubt, but that a man of good capacity 

and memory, might, in one month's tpace, 

attain to a readineſs of expreſſing his 
mind, either in the character, or * lan- 
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Book III. PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 
e * Ni. | 
That 4 A ele F art 07 en FO the 


work of inen f art, and formed upon a 


regular plan. — Ihe fame art neceſſary to 
preſerve language that is required to form 


it, — The 'wwant , fuch art the cauſe of 
the corruption. of all languages. — The dan- 


ger of the Engliſh being ſo corrupted. — 
Irregularities and RE: Wing of the Le- 
tin, | * | 


Rox 


Have all along, through the conrle of C. 14. 


this work, ſuppoſed, that a language 
of art could not have been formed with- 
out art, and that it muſt have been the 


— 


work of men of art, and ſuperior abilities; TY 


and accordingly I have talked, in the 


ſtyle of Plato and other antient writers, 


of the artiſicers of language, and the law- 
givers of words. It may however be 
thought, that I make a great deal too much 


of this matter; and that though there be, 


no doubt, a great deal of art in language, 
yet it may have ariſen by degrees from ex- 
3 2 . 
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2 14. perience, obſervation, and vulgar uſe; 


and that in this way even a language of 
art may have been formed without any 
regular plan or ſyſtem. If this be true, 1 
thank it muſt be true likewiſe, that all 
the other arts, liberal as well as mechani- 
cal, muſt have been invented in the ſame 


way; and that painting, muſic, architec- 


ture, muſt have been the work of the mere 
vulgar. The queſtion therefore is gene- 
ral, and deſerves to be e d 00d with 
ſomie attention. 

And, in the ½% — it is no t 
true, that the art of language, like every 


other art, muſt have ariſen from experi- 


ence: for, as Ariſtotle has ſaid *, many ex- 
periences make art; and no art ever would 
have been formed, 58 men had not firſt be- 


} gun with the practice; very rude and im- 


perfect no doubt at firſt, but which was 
improved by degrees, and at laſt formed 
into an art. For we never ſhould have 


had the art of architecture, if men had not 


begun with building huts and cabanes, 
ſuch as we find among the barbarous na- 
tions; nor of painting, if there had not 


been a beginning by rude: draughts, ei- 


« . lib. 1. ww I, | | 
| ther 
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ther in colours or carving, which we C. 14. 
likewiſe find is practiſed among ſuch na- an 


tions; and if men had not firſt ſung, or 
performed upon inſtruments, there cer- 
tainly never would have been an art of 
muſic. And in like manner, if men had 
not firſt ſpoken, there never would have 
been an art of language; for it is certain, 
that in matters of art, men did not begin 
with the theory, but the practice; and 
the only queſtion is, Whether, from the 
practice, a theory did not at laſt ariſe, 
without which the art could not have been 
formed? and whether ſuch theory could 
have been the production of mere people ? 
2dly, I think it is hkewife evident, that 
the art of language could not have been 
formed at once, but there muſt have been 
a growth and progreſs in i it as in other arts. 
For even after the general plan or ſyſtem of 
any art was formed, there muſt have been 
many after inventions and additions made, 
before the art was completed; and accord- 
ingly, I have obſerved a progreſs of chis 
kind in the Greek language. 
34h), It muſt not be thought that a 
grammar, or any ſyſtem of the language, 
was written before the art was invented. 
Whoever 
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2 arts, 8 aw” —— were eee 
and. completed before they were reduced 
to writing. Thus the fineſt buildings of 
antiquity were reared before Vitruvius, 
or any other, ſo far as I know, had. writ- 
ten upon architecture. Painting was an 
art of the higheſt aſtimation, and practiſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs by Zeuxis, Ap- 
pelles, and Protogenes, though there does 
not appear to have been then a word writ- 
ten upon the ſubject. Who can doubt 
that the art of poetry was well known and 
practiſed before Ariſtotle wrote his book 
upon poetry? and that the art of rhetoric, 
in like manner, was perfectly underſtood 
before be or any other wrote u pon the ſub- 
ject? And with reſpect to this matter of 
language, it is ſaid, that Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle were the firſt who wrote upon, the 
ſubject of grammar *, though it be cer- 
tainly true, that the grammar of the Greek 
language was completed long before their 
time, and even as early as the days of Ho- 
mer. And. the fact truly is, that all the 
books, that have been written upon the ſub- 
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ject of any art, have been formed from the C. 14. 
practice of that art already invented, not 
the art from the books. This is plainly che 
caſe of one of thoſe books I mentioned, viz! 
Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, which is clearly no 
more than a collection of obſervations up- 
on the art, arifing from the practice of 
Homer and the tragic poets. And I am 
perſuaded there is nothing in that book; 
vrhich was not known to every poet of that 
age, except the philoſophical principles 
upon which ; Ariſtotle — "Founded 1 
art. ry: I 27 1s FLY 10111 

heſe ng eig WER the 6085 

| don comes to this preciſe iſſue, Whether 
fuch a language as the Greek could have 
been formed by ordinary men employed 

in the common occupations of life, and 
— making language their particular 
ſtudy ? or whether, for the framing ſuch 
a language, men of more than ordinary 
genius were not required, and who' had 
made a particular ſtudy of the nature 
both of words and of thing??? 
And, in the Jirft place, it is to be conf 
dered, | that there is one thing abſolutely 
required in every art, that it ſhould have 

ſome plan or ſyſtem; by which I mean, 

that | 
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$58 ahi ſhould. propoſe foms end. 8 
tained, and proceed in a certain method, 
| and according to certain rules, for the at- 
ent of that end The end of lan- 
guage, for example, is to expreſs the con- 
ceptions of the human mind. For this 

| —_ the four things that I, mentioned, 
| eginning of this volume are re- 
quired, vize- That all the —— f 
"Thar this ſhould be "3x ao as few. 

words as poſſible. 3t, That the connec 

tion of thoſe words with one another 

ſhould * ſome MAP hel And, afl, 
rd. i Se 29199. T6 

f 2 Art . 8 Sade ee 
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See Mr Har 


Arris's exesllent treatiſe of Art, and tlie notes“ 


upon it. p. 260. It is therefore of the eſſence of art 
chat it ſhould be a . Nen, and proceed according to rule 
and method. $0 that though experience be e mother * 


of att, yet a man would be no betten than an empirit; 
Tho had collected the; greateſt PRE: of, facts and ode 


: ſervations on any art, if he had no geſted them 1 into 4 


n down principles, ahi fing Kühle 
conſequences with, practice, and ſo forming that , 


e 55 +6 Apt! the art is to be carried the 
ngth of ſcience, it maſt be founded on principles — 1 


125 out of the Art, and to be found only if pbifbfbphy. 
— wag way that I have endeavoured: to:combect! 
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That the ſound of the language ſhould be C: 145 


agreeable to the ear, and of eaſy utterance. 
For attaining theſe purpoſes, we have ſeen 
in the cons of this work, how many: 
things were required. Firſt, That a ſy- 
ſtem of etymology was to be formed, by 

which the whole language was to be de- 
ri ved from certain primitive ſounds, or ra- 
dical words. Then caſes, genders, and 
numbers, were to be invented; which an- 
ſwered a double purpoſe, both of expreſ- 
ſing different relations and other circum- 
ſtances of things, and of connecting words 
together in ſyntax. Then tenſes and moods 
of verbs were to be contrived, by which 
the circumſtance of time, and the affec- 
tions or diſpoſitions of the human mind 


with reſpect to the action of the verb, 
were to be expreſſed. And, laſtly, The ele- 
mental ſounds of language muſt be ſo com 


bined in ſyllables and words, and theſe 


ſyllables muſt be ſo varied in length and 


modulation, as to make the ſound of the 
language ſweet and muſical, at the ſame 
time that it is ſtrong and maſculine. All 
this was to be done by certain rules: for 
ſuch is the nature of art, that every thing 
belonging to it, which by its nature can 
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0 14 be ſudjected to rule, muſt be o fubjected; 
ke hens for where there is no rule, there is no art. 
Now it is impoſſible that all this can be 
done, without that great work of ſeience 
: being: firit performed, I mean analy/is 3 for 
language muſt have been analyſed;-+both 
the formal and material part of it, before 
it could be formed into ſuch a ſyſtem as 
that of the Greek language. Now 1s it 
poſſible to believe, that all this could be 
done by men who never thought of lan- 
guage, but ſo far as it ſerved the ordinary 
purpoſes of life? If we can believe chis, 
we may alſo believe, not only that all tlie 
arts above mentioned were ſo invented, 
but likewiſe all the ſeiences; that geo- 
metry, for example, and aſtronomy, and 
Sen philoſophy itſelf, would grow up a- 
mong ſavages, as it were ſpontanecuſſy, 
5 without care or culture. But the hiſtory 
of mankind, as well as the reaſon of the 
thing; "contradicts this hypotheſis : for 
we know, that the ſciences tock their riſe 
in a country where there was an order of 
men feta part for the cultivation of them, 
. e the neceſſaries of life ſupplied to 
en by the labour of others, and being 
ee of all other cares but chat of learn- 
9 SSR - ing 
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ing and religion This was the caſe in 9522 


Egypt; and though in Greece there were 
no colleges of prieſts, as in Egypt; yet in 
the progreſs of ſociety, it muſt neceſſarily 
happen, that ſome men will be relieved of 
the neceſſity of bodily labour, and enabled 
to live by the labour of others. Now it 
was by ſuch men, in Greece, and; in other 
countries, employing their leiſure in the 
cultivation of arts and ſciences, that lan- 
guage and every other art and {cience was 
| formed. 0 4s DWS 1 2 
At the ſame time 1 1 not this mon 
ſtood! to deny, that ſavages, living i in ſuch 
a ſtate as that of the Hurons, in which e- 
very man is obliged to provide for the ne- 
ceſſities of life, and conſequently has little 
time for ſpeculations of any kind, would, 
from mere neceſſity, make ſome progreſs - 
neceſſary arts; for the ſame ,neceſlity 
that made men invent this method of 
communication by articulate ſounds, 
would alſo as, them contrive expedi- 
ents for rendering, the uſe of it as caſ 
and. epnpenient as poſſible. And 40 
cordingly we. have, ſeen, that among. the 
Hurons, gd. other barbarous nations, | 
20 3 Q 2 there 
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. 14. chere are ſome begifinings of the art of 
GL language. But I deny that among any 
people, while they continue in chat ſtate, 
ee 8 et a olaguage W — 
20 There are addin aide merY {pan 
think, that what I have faid of ;rhe art of 
the Greek language is muck exaggerated, 
and for the greater part an imagination f 
my own, particularly with reſpect! to its 
Y ſtem of etymology; But what will they 
ſay of the Sanſcrit language abo aeleri- 
bed * ? of which all the words are derived 
from certain radical ſounds, which have 
vo determined ſignification of their own, 
according to certain rules of derivation, 
ſo fixed and eſtabliſhed that any man who 
knows thoſe rules, can never be at à loſs 
for words in that language, but may form 
them xreadily as he needs them, and they 
will be perfectly underſtood: hy thofe who 
underſtand the language, though they had 
never heard them before. Muſt not ſuch 
language at leaſt have been tlie invention 
of philoſophers as well as grammarians? 
Or if _ of _ readers ſhould 3 of 
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? bn on the Formation of the Greek — 
the 
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the trutli of this fact, for no other reaſon, C. 14. 
that 1 can conceive, but becauſe the perſon 
who relates it 1s, a ſeſuit, what will they 
ſay to the example of the Hebrew lan- 
guage? the words of which are all de- 
ri ved from roots formed of combinations 
of the ſeveral conſonants in triads. Is it 
poſſible to ſuppoſe, that a language of ſo 
artificial a ſtructure ſhould have been the 
mnvention of nien of no art or ſcience? 
and yet the Greck is allowed, I believe, 
by every body who underſtands both, to 
be a language of much greater art. If we 
can believe all this, we may believe alſo, 
chat Biſhop Wilkins's philoſophical lan- 
guage may have bene 3 1 che 
0 3 in 353 9 
But further, 1 Fun dan een of 
58 not only could not have been invented 
by the people, but that it cannot be pre- 
ſerved among them, without the particu- 
lar care and attention of thoſe men of art 
we call grammarians; whom we may de- 
ſpiſe as much as we pleaſe; but if there 
be not ſuch a ſet of men in every country, 
to guard againſt the abuſes and corruptions 
which popular uſe will neceſſarily i intro- 
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en exery language; and if the 
youth of rank and fortune in the, country, 
are not carefully inſtructe ucted by Ka men 
in che principles c of, | gram! mar; the lan- 


en 1 * 


guage of that country, however perfect it 
may have been originally, will very ſoon 
become unlearned and barbarous. It is 
chiefly by ſuch, x neglect that all the preſent 
languages of Europe are become corrupt 
dialects of languages that were originally 
good ; the French, Italian, Spaniſh, an | 
modern. Greek, of the Latin and Greek; 
the Engliſh, German, and other Teuto- 
nic dialects, of the Gothic. Nor is what 
remains of che Celtic, as Lam informed, 
| free of corruption. 5 
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not being natural to man, Font ng of 
forced production of the ſoil, chey muſt 
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be preſerved with the ſame. care that i 18 re- 
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Tory Sad we ap Beta boaſt of YR a War na- 2 
N I doubt the Englith language is not mended in 


our hands. Dr-Lowth, in his excellent grammar, has 


collected a ſurpriſing number of barbariſms and ſoleciſms 
chat are to be found in our moſt admired authors, parti- | 
cularly of this century. I he belt authors may be guilty of 
inaceuracies of ſtyle through hurry and inattention ; but 
115 frequent and repeated blundefs could not have pro- 
ceeded but from abſolute ignorance of the grammatical ? 
ben To be convinced of this, let us compare thoſe au- 
thors with ſome of the great writers of antiquity, che 
rules of whoſe language we underſtand as well, perhaps 
better, than thoſe of our.own; and beſides, the philoſophy 
of language i is now ſo well underſtood by the learned a- 
mong us, that we know not only what a language is, 


but what it oeh t to be. Now let us try whether we 


can find in P ato, Akidocfe, Demoſthenes, or Cicero, 
fuch ſins committed, not only againſt the particular rules 
of their languages, but againſt the rules of general and 
philoſophical grammar, Or if we Are not learned enough! 
to be able to make this compariſon, let us compare them 
eich ſome of the beſt writers of the laſt age, fuch as Bil 
ſhop, Wilkins s book upon philoſophical language, Wich 
Which, though it appear that Dr Lowth was acquainted,. 
yet FT obſerve none of his examples of ſoleciſms are from 
him ; nor do T remember any that he has quoted from 
an author of the ſame age, but who flouriſhed a little 
e. I mean my Lord Shafteſbury, whom I have always 

4 admired, 
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22! Thus I: think L have proved, thaf a lan- 
guage of art muſt have been the work of 
men-of art. But a difficulty will here 60 
eur: How can we ſuppoſe that the people 
of any country would receive u language 


From thoſe few artiſts,” and agree unver- 


ſally to give up that Jrgenf which; hows 
ever Lade and barbarous, they and their 
forefathers had been ſo long accuſtomed to 
eak To chis Tanſwer, firſt, That che 
ame thing muſt have 1 
fpect to the other arts, in wWhichg as 
Hinguäage, the many muſt er. 
to be taught by che few; otherwiſe every 
art of life muſt have continued to be prae | 
tiſed at this day as rudely- and 18 
perfectly as it was at firſt. And the rea- 
ſon 8 men n thus fubmitl to be 
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affiired not only fbr the Aa And /copicalned of 
kisfyle;2m both which he perhaps exceeds any Boglun 
thor, but for the purity of it; and as if fine writin 


| belonged to his family, there is a relation of his in” 


aye, Mr Harris, who is as Wen in Kis Kyle as Re is v. "I 
kept Ot emviiie Sf to yas 
If then it he true, that 5 is declining, it: 8 Ot, 
that the patrons of learning AMON ſhould t take t 
alarm ; for they may be aſſured, ae HERE the HRP DC 


Hilgbave) ibteryiother! art and ſcience willy deelipey/ It 
ha always been. dn <Fr77 agen Sago. ond Fin Nr, 
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being naturally a docile and an imitative | 


animal, | would: he diſpoſed to copy whate- 


ever he ſaw. Was better of the kind than 
vrhat he had been in ale to practiſe. And 
this, would hold eſpecially, if the new me- 
thod was recommended by men of autho- 
rity, ſuch as we mutt ſuppoſe thoſe invent- 
ors of the art of language to have been among 
a ſavage people; And accordingly I ſay, in 
the ſeeond place, That, in point of fact, 
there are examples of whole nations ; hay 
ving given up their language in favour 


of a better one, recommended to. them ü 


by cheir governors, or men of authority a- 
meng them. This 1 believe was the caſe 
of the whole inhabitants of Greece, when 

the elaſgi firſt came among them; as it 
undoub tedly was of the Athenians, who, 
as Herodotus tells us, changed their lan- 


| guage for that of the Pelaſgi, when they 


were in 'polleflion « of Attica. And we are 
informed by Garcilaſſo de la Vega, that 


many of the barbarous nations in Peru, 


who. ſubmitred ' to the arms of the Incas, 


likewiſe received à language from them. 
When the new: language is thus am 


re into a country by conguerors, the 
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progreſs of it would be quick ; but it 
would be much ſlower when it was in- 
vented in the country itſelf, as it muſt 
have been at firſt in Egypt, or ſome o- 
ther country; for the progreſs of the in ven- 
tion itſelf mult. have been ſlow, and the 
reaching it to the people ſtill flower. + For 
it is not likely that the people would 
receive it ſo readily from men of their own 
country, as from foreign conquerors, 
bringing in their other arts, and changing 
the whole ſtate of the count. 
In. framing this language of art, L am 
ey the artiſts would make uſe of 
the materials of the old jargon: for they 
certainly would uſe the elemental ſounds 
that had already been invented; and to 
theſe they would add others, which, 
upon trial, they found the human mouth 
could pronounce. What veſtiges of art 
92 found in the old language, ſuch as 
e have ſhewn are to be found) in the 


1 er barbarous languages, they would 
1 Kale, and improve upon. They would 


Joon fee the neceſſity of expreſſing thing 
that have à likeneſs by words that alſo 
have a likeneſs, which can only be done 
by derivation and compoſition; ; and for 


DALE 15 rpoſs they | would find it abſolutely 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to abridge the immoderate length C. 14, 

of thesold words. They would diſcover, I 

that time was a neceſſary adjunct of all 

actions. This would naturally lead them 

to expreſs it by ſome variation of the word 

denoting. action; that is, they would in- 

vent tenſes. They would alſo. diſcover, 

that an agent was neceſſary in every action, 

and they would find the diviſion into three = 
perſons made to their hand. They would _ 

therefore naturally think of marking 1 

likewiſe this diſtinction of perſons, . by 

a variarion of the verb; and there 

too they would find e already 
done, as IL have obſerved: before with re- 

| ſpe to the Huron language And. aff 

of all they would find out the a of | 

ſynrax, and af caſes of nouns. 
This would, as I conjecture, he. the pro- 


greſd of a language of art among the artiſts 1 
themſelves; but the progreſs, as I have 1 


aid, would! be much ſlower, among the 
people. For I believe ſuch a language a- 
mong them could hardly be eſtabliſhed 
without government, civility, Tic e 
muſic, and other arts, which therofors,,! 
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2 — imagine have all come along with this lan- 
WW guage. In ſhort, I ſuppoſe that the people 
rrruſt ha ve been tamed and civilized before 
they could * tau NT to err ee were. 
5 Of art. Tree ien eig: 
Before I conclude, Tn "—_ Aber 
an objection that will naturally occur to 
my ſyſtem of language being the Work of 
Art. It will be mic, chat popular uſe is the 


Foverning principle in languages, Mail 2807 
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Auen f ones arbitrium er jus et Auf,, laqueudi, 


as Horace ſays; and according to 3 
tilian, Confuetudo of certiffnite FO 
Iiftra'; uwtendumque Plane eee 1. ruh, 
vi pubfea forma qt 
But to theſe mths] * aülwer, fe. 
That neither Horace nor Quintthan meant 
to deny chat there was à great deal of art 
in language. But it is evident, from cke 
context of both paſſages, chat their mean- 
ing was, that when the rules of art and 
the rea ſon of the thing were upon one ſide, 
und uniform cuſtom upon the other, the 
laſt ought to [prevails which 1s: we hor n 
more, than that a man muſt not pretend 
-£2 Ie a language for E e iy mere 
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than to coin money for himſelf, to mie G.mngs 
Quintihian's con! „ but muſt WO 
like other men, as well as uſe che current 
coins But, 241y, 1: fay this obſervation 
applies much more {ſtrongly to the Latin, 
which we mult ſuppoſe theſe authors had 
chiefly in view, than to the Greek, or any 
other ꝓure unmixed language. What mix+ 
ture the antient Pelaſgie fuſfered when it 
was firft imp rted i into Latium, it is im- 
poſſible believe exactly to determine. 
Some authors, 1 Know, think, that there 4s 
a great mixture in it of Ofcan, and other 
barbarous dialects. But be that as it will, 
it is certain, that in later times it Was 
brought much nearer to the. Greek ſtand- 
ard, by introducing not only a great 


Many Greek words, but a great deal of | 1 
the Greek analogy and declenſion of words. 1 
This makes the Latin analogy mot 0 con- _— 


ſiſtent with itſelf, and produces a great 
many more anomalies in that language, 
chan are to be found in Greek. I Will 


give one or two examples, which occur to ; 
me, among many others that might be 1 


found; Apen, the Latin word for a boar, 
« inſtead, of the genitive aper;s' or apris, ac- 
cording to the n. ol pater and cicer, 


7 1 * | and 
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2 and many other words, has apri. Now 
the way I account for this anomaly, is 
from the Grech. I have little doubt but 
the Greeks antiently had the ſame word 
«x, the termination of which they ſoften- 
ed, by ane e to it; and then by the 

ncope, they made it "#7poe ;/'and' by the 

Achectien of the * in the beginning, they 
made the preſent word nahe, the genitive 
of which is ai, from whence comes the 
Latin genitive apr,” (leaving out the x)," as 
from d%% comes animi; and, by ſome 
ſtrange accident, the word, with the ad- 
dition of the , has come in Latin to ſigni- 
fy a goat, and likewiſe follows che analo- 
gy of the Greek declenſion. his in- 
ſtance is given by Quintilian ein 
give another inſtance of the ſame kind, 

not mentioned by him. The Latin md 

1 Ager, forms its genitive in the ſame way 

= 18 aber does; and it is agri, and not Aeris, 

as anocher word very like it in Lound, wi.) 
= Ager has its genitive. Now the reaſon 


71 for this irregular genitive, J believe to be 
14 the ſame as in the former caſe} namely; 
13 15 WA is taken from the Greek genitive 
19 oz LE 109175 4 t. 41 12144 ; 10 $1 | 1017 531 1 E 
=_ Vers: Wu NS. las Ws Sun 930&}-$tods 
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wal Iwill. only mention another inſtance, C. 14. 
vw the Latin analogy is irregular, and Yo 
unperfect, . becauſe. they have adopted the | 
Greek analogy only in part. The Greeks 
form the preter- perfect of verbs beginning 
with a conſonant, by reduplication of that 

conſonant with the vowel « This analo- 
gy the Latins have followed in ſome words: 
for from cado they form the preterite ceci- 
di; from pango, or the old word pago, pe- 
pigi; and from /pondeo, ſpopondi. But 
why not carry this analogy throughout, 
as: the Greeks have done? Why .Not lay, 
lego, lelegi; pingo, pepinxi? And the fact 
Lapprehend to have been, that theſe redu- 
plications were not antiently uſed 1 in the 
Hinguage, and accordingly are not to be 
found, ſo far as I know, in any of the old 1 
monuments of Latin preſerved. to us; but 1 
were adopted about the time, when, as 1 
Plutarch obſerves, . the Latins began to | 
form their reg upon * model Fo the 1 
But. nel, in chis manner, we e may L 
5 account for many irregularities i in the La- | 
tit e, We Cannot, I. believe, 1 — = 
a ea for them all, particularly for — 
thoſe ſtrange things 9 all 9 and 1 
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fo much, whether they be verbal nouns or 
pants of the verb. And all I can ſee 
with certainty in the matter is, that they 
have nothing to do with any regular ſy- 
ſtem of a language; and are altogether 
umneceſfary, as we may ſee from the e. 
wie of the Greek, which” has none of 

chem. There are many other irregularities 

onſiſtencies in the Latin language, 
which haves been noted by Biſhop Wilkins 
in his moſt ingenious work upon à philoſo· 
plural language f, which I have ſo often 
quoted. But befides- irregularities, tliere 
are capital defects in it, ſuch as the want 
of an article, which even-ſome-1 
thir are called barbarous, fucks as the G0. 
hic; have. They want alſo an active pars 
ticiple paſt, which makes char disjointec 
kind of —— by an an, . 
Be, as they call it, fo very frehnene ih 
Latin; which has, befides chis great im- 
erfection, that it does not expreſs wh 
gene of che action of che verb with 
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we ſay in Latin, Brutus, interfed 
Greciam profectus gſt, it does not appear 
vrhether it Was Brutus, or any other, that 
killed Cæſar. And there is another capital 
defect of the like kind, namely, the want 
of a preſent-paſſive. participle; and which, 
as I hade already obſerved, is allo wanting 
both in Engliſh and French. The defect 
is ſuppliedl in choſe languages, by a elum- 
ſy eircumlacution, in which the form of the 
expreſſion is. changed, c. g. in place of tur. 
une, WE lay, while they are beating, hun, 
and the French ſay, Pendant qu on le bat. 
In Latin they muſt ſupply it likewiſe by 
a cireumlocution, as, dum verberutur; or by. 
ung the: perfect. participle of the lame; 
voieę in place of it, as when Virgil ſays, 
Venteſa per ura VE CI, i. e. reffufltrei. 
Me muſt — I doubt, acknowledge, 
that che Latin language came off from the 
Greek ock before it was ſufficiently, cul- 
daneben. and likewiſe that it 
has Mixture in it of the jargon. of ſome of 
che barbarous nations in Italy, from whence 
it has, derived, thoſe ſtrange anomalies, 
which I think can be no ocherwiſe accounts 
_ ed for. 
ANL. II. 238 * 
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IR ORTGIN AND: Part II. 
At the ſame time we are not to believe 
that chere are no irregularities in Greek. 
For it 1s. impoſſible but that ſome abuſes 


muſt, have crept into an art which is 


conſtantly practiſed; by men Who do not 
underſtand it; and that ſuch abuſes ſhould 
grow-into inveterate cuſtom, ſo that even 
the men of learning would be obliged to 
ſubmit to them. But I am perſuaded there 
are many fewer of them than are common- 
Iy imagined. We have, for example, in 

our common grammars, a long cata- 


logue of irregular verbs; but theſe are 


W , 


| en to be the irregular and origi 


nothing elſe but tenſes regularly formed 
from themes that are obſolete; and they 
might as well call the ſecond future and 
ſecond aoriſt of every verb, irregular tenſes. 
There are certain abbreviations - too, of cer- 
tain forms of the verb, which are now in 
uſe, and which paſs with ſuperficial gram- 
marians for the original forms. Thus 


the fecond perſon of rurrohn¹ F 
Il 


form of -that...perſon ;--and/rvrmrw and #v% 
*, are ſaid to be a poetic or licentious uſe 


of the words in place of it; whereas aunre- 


learly the original word, which was 

firſt made -rvmreas, by throwing out the e, 
and then contracted i into rurry ; and in the 
{ame 


en. Nas ad LANGUAGE, 


Emi m | n Frog! rue, which is 
Kahn 8 be the infinitive only by pottic 
keetice, but which is truly the original 
infitlitive, according to the analogy of the 
kinguage,” was formed by fyncope, r 
by apocope, rorrehe,; and at laſt, by leis 
ving out the , Torr ; and by 9 
| RAE tlie infinitive preſently in uſe.” 
As to the modern languages of Eureße, 
and particularly the Engliſh, they are full 
of corruptions, ariſing from popular and 
unlearned uſe, both in the words and 
phraſes ; but to comment on theſe, would 
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Will ud this bre wk. my n 


as J began it, with ſome general re- 


gections upon human knowledge, and the 
rank which the eee ought to hold 
among men of letters. d A RD TOW 11 10 
The ſubjects of e knowledge are 


all, either ou" 1 his pee or man 


5103 co bas 04 825 09 d and 


pos . e Onrom: aN Fart Ila 


G. F151 Seo rks. The firſt are the proper 
g dject of philoſophy; which naturally di- 
vides itſelf into three great 3 The 
ſuhject of the firſt, is God himſelf, and his 
nature and eſſence, ſo far as we can ap- 
prehendl it; and this part of philoſophy is 
called theology. The ſecond: part treats of 
mean thoſe which, in ſubordination: to the 
great firſt cauſe, produce all this: viſible 
creation; and this part of philoſophy 
is commonly known by the name of me- 
| taphy/ics. The third ſubject of philoſo- 
phy is the viſible world itſelf, and all that 
We call natural productions, the, immediate 
cauſes of thoſe, productions, and the laws 
by which, in ſuch productions, matter o- 
perates upon matter. That part of philo- 
ſophy, which treats of thoſe things, is 
pomp by the name of natural philoJophy.. 
= Theſe, I ſay, are the proper ſubjects of 
ey en For, with reſpect to man, 
conſidered in his natural ſtate, he, as well 
as other animals, are the ſuhject of that 
part of philoſophy laſt mentioned. And 
as to his works, they are What We call the 
eren art; ie are commanly 
i 335 14 21 517980. fu dc under tend 
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underſtood not to be the ſubject of: chiles G. 15 
ſophy. But not only other things are tibhbe 


ſubject of human art, but, as I have elſe- 
where obſer ved, man himſelf has become 
the principal ſubject of his on art. Of 
the arts which have man for their ſab» 
ject, the principal are thoſe by which he has 
been formed a rational and ſocial creature: 
and theſe have been thought of ſuch import- 
ance, that they have been made the ſub- 
ject even of philoſophy; and have been 
divided into two branches. The one ex- 
plains the rational faculties of man, their 
nature and operations; and this part of the 
philoſophy of man is commonly known by 
the name of legic. The other conſiders man 
in his ſocial and political ſtate, explains tlie 
nature of that ſtate, and of all the duties and 
offices ariſing from it. This was known a- 
mong the antients by the name of politics, 
or political philoſophy ; among us it is 
; more commonly en, _ che name go. 
moral philoſophy. „ % DITIOH. 9 
IS. evils are additions: een man | Ms 
made to philoſophy, on account of che 1 
J importance of the ſubjects to him. The 
other arts, as I have aid, do not belong 
to philoſophy. But there is a great differ- 
ence 


8 „ Ta Olen axe! Part III | 


2 ence! among them as to their dignity 
and uſe; and the ' moſt excellent among 
them, in my apprehenſion, and aten 

| therefore, next to philoſophy; ought to 
poſſeſs the firſt rank, is the art of lan 
guage; becauſe language is the great in- 
ſtrument of rational and ſocial: life, | with 
out which man could never, in any great: 
degree, have deſerved either of theſe ap- 
pellations. And I think it is near of kin 
to that branch of philoſophy above men- 
tioned we call logic; for che rational fa- 
culties of men could not have been carfied 
any length, without thoſe fymbols of i- 
deas which we call words. And accordingly 
it has always been acknowledged, that chere 
is a great connection beberixt logie and 
grammar, the ſame that there is betwixt 
the ſign and the thing ſignified by it:! 
be grammarian therefore; if he be 
truly a maſter of the art, is the greateſt 
of all artiſts, and the. next in rank and 
dignity to the philoſopher; and, if I am 
not much miſtaken, I have ſhowin in tlie 
preceding part of this work, not only chat 
the principles of this art are to be found 
in philoſophy, which is the caſe of all arts 
but that it is ſo intimately connected with 
philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, that it is impoſſible to bela G 


complete grammarian, without being a N 


philoſopher, at leaſt without underſtands 
ing the-philoſophy of the human mind. 
- Beſides this connection with philoſophy, 
it was, in antient times, connected with 
the critical art; for the grammarian pro- 
feſſed, to teach men not only to ſpeak and 
write properly, but to underſtand the poets, 

and other-ſtandard-books in the language *. 

And indeed the two profeſſions appear to 
be neceſſarily connected: for as ſuch books 
muſt be the ſtandard of the language, ho- 


can we learn to ſpeak or write well with 


out underſtanding them? and this again 
cannot be without the knowledge of hi- 
ſtory and antiquities. It was not therefore 
without reaſon, : that the profeſſion: of 
grammarian was of ſuch high eſtimation 
ind antient times; and I muſt confeſs, I 
tkink it no good ſign, among others, of 
the Fragen age, that it is now ſo little 2 
ſteemed. To reſtore the grammarian to 


his antient dignity, and at the ſame time 
to recommend the ſtudy of the antient 


languages, was my chief deſign in this 
part of my work 30 a8 1 know certa inly char 
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C. 15. the contempt of grammar, and the an 5, 
WY ent languages, will be attended with | 


the downfall of all the arts and — = 
ed with language,” and particu 


ly of "_ and eloquence. 
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SECTION 


\Hat the Greek © is a language of very great Sect. 1. 
art, and the work not only of grammarians, 


but philoſophers, cannot, I think, be denied by 
any perſon who has thoroughly ſtudied it, and is 


| 1 
* a8 * 
* 


2 he of 


— 


himſelf a grammarian and philoſopher; or, if it 


were a point diſputable, I think I have given many 


proofs of it in the preceding part of this volume. 
In this diſſertation, I propoſe to give a further proof 
ill of the art of this language, by ſhewing that 
it is ; formed of a few radical ſounds, which are 
to be conſidered as the materia prima of this lan- 


; guage. I have alrcady ſhewn, that there is a great 


deal of derivation in it, much more than is com- 
monly imagined ; and that the number of primi- 


tives is much leſs than is generally ſuppoſed *. I 


have further ſhewn, that the radical words in this 


language, as in Hebrew, are verbs f. But ! pro- 
poſe here to try, whether the etymology of this 
language cannot be carried ſtill further; and whe- 
ther even thoſe verbs cannot be analyſed inta a 
a fex primitive ſounds. 
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Di IL. That the Greek was originally an Qrientallans · 
gage, brought by: the Felaſgil into Greece 
think J have proyed in the ffrſt. volume of this 
wark ; but it is as certain that the: Greeks made 
very great alterations upon it, in: ſo much thar in 
the days of Herodotus, the Pelaſgic paſſed among 
them for a barbarous language, Now this altera- 
tion appears to; haye been 95 ein them ter⸗ 
mination of the words, and the ns „of the 
language, by which, I mean the feftion of the 
declinable words. The Oriental languages, and 
particularly the Hebrew ,to-which 4 am perſuaded | 
the, Pelaſgie was very: Dear Skin terminates by 
far the greateſt part of its Wonds / and all; its rodts, | 
in conſonants; whereas the greateſt part of the | 
words in Greek, and all, the -roats,! being verbs, 
terminate in a vowel. And ithis difference bf ter- 
mination did negeſſarily protluoe a great differ- 
ence of flection; and, in vunſecquener bf that, 
A great difference likewiſe of roots and derivation. 
And aceordingly, the fact uridoubtedly is; that 
the Orientals, form the caſes of their nouns, and 
he. tenſes of their verbs in a manner very diffe- 
rent from that practiſed by the Greeks; and the 
roats: alſo of their langnages are veryn different 
tom the Greek rote nods 1 ods 
There are at preſent in Greek two kinds of 
Verbs zu the one terminating in u, and tlie other in 
Sud hut it is CV ident, that tlirſt᷑ laſt verbs art de- 
.xived! from cireuinflex vtxbs in . and that they 
rte n variety in che form of their verbs ĩntro- 
STR} F 1 duced 
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2 'of their language. Accordingly; 
the moſt antient dialect of et 15 — the 
Latin, they are not to be fm... 
The verbs therefore, and by conſeqquence 
che rote, of the Greek language, did all ternill 
nate in . And further, it appeats to me, "that 
in the Griginal conſtitution of the language, there 
wis Always another vowel which preceded tlie fl. 
nal 7% in the termination of tlie verbs. This 
vowel Wag one of the following fle 4, „ f 0 
ſo chat all the primitives in- — Fe that is, the roots 
of the language, did originally terminate in one r 
Sther of the five duads d, e; i, to, b. And thik 
vocal termination ſrrved the purpoſe of flection very 
much better than the termination of the old Pelaſgie 
or Hebrew in iconſonants'; forthe vowels are of 
nature much more ductile and flexible, and more 
eaſily change into ane another, or into diphthongs, 
than the conſonants do. Thus the final o, in the 
ſlection of the verb, is changed into 4, en n, en be, 
>; andthe precetling vowels, or cHaracteriſtical 
letterg as tlley are called, above nientioned, do 
ſome of them run together, and cbaleſet into 
one ſbhnd witll the final c. This is the caſe of 
three of them, a, e, e; and in the formation of tlic 
;olaidl tenſes;icha'D call 2b be ther une en 
tradiſtinctioniſto therpreſent; as all the other taſes 
olf nauns are called vhlique caſes witi reſpect to 
the natnipative), theſe threc charactoriſtical letters, 
een have ane grent 
bob . 3 1 | ſhare, 
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Diff . fare! For the . and . are naturally changed into 
ceir Correſpondent long vowels and 4 und the 
*talſo, by the genius of the language, admits a 
change into . Accordingly we ſee thoſe two 

vowels uſed interchangeably in the different dialects 

of Greek; and in general we may obſerve, that 

it is chiefy by the change of vowels that the dif- 
ference. of dialects in Greek is produced. For 

the conſonants which principally, diſtinguiſh words 

from one another, and may be called the bones 

and finews of a language, are not near fo much 

altered in thoſe dialects. The other, two charac- 
teriſtical vowels, though they do not admit of a 
Change into other vowels, as « docs, yet they 

have that diſtinction which is common, to all 
vopwels of long and ſhort ; a diſtinction which con- 
Jonants have not, and which therefore 18 another 
reaſon why they are much leſs proper for the ter- 
. mination. of declinable words than vowels. 

3 therefore chiefly by: the change. of the two 

-fitial Yowels that all the variety of tenſes in the 

| cek. verb. 18 formed: : for though, i in later times, 
khe interpeſition of conſonants betwixt thoſe two 

letters, particularly of the and , was practiſed; 
it appears to me, that in more antient times the 
denſes were formed without either of ae two 
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* * RO future, 1 1 deter as ate in Gi6ht!/ a Time 
N 0 the ptefent; and I am perſuaded that the verb pu, for ex- 
"ample, 4att ut firſt no future, but what is cbw/ called the ſecond fuQ- 


e via. p1a@ circumſlected, or alis, as the Ionians uſt it, in its 
| original 
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" flection better than any when clemental-ſounds, SARS * 
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died enter OR, Fees a, jovevicd, 
by the anterpokiion. of e, and de change of the +: into the 
" vowel 3. was continued in the language under the name of the 1e- 
cond future In the ſame manner sudo or rurd was the od future 
of the original verb uro, and which became a ſecond future, after 
the other future was invented. Likewiſe the future of the liquid 
verbs, fach e and , are evidently the old preſents of theſe 
verbs contracted and circumfleted 3; for their old preſents were un- 
_ doubtedly rate and. g as appears from their perfect: ſtill pre- 
ſerved. And there are at this day ſeveral verbs which make nb dif- 
tinction betwixt their future and prefent}/ ſuch us $5, 15ua; . 
_ wriquai; words probably of very antient uſe in the language. 
A s to the paſt tenſes, T mean the aoriſt and preter-perſe, oy 
bes of old to have been formed by the change only of the final 
int aj without either 7 or u and the only difference hetwint the 
two was, that the perfect had the En in the beginning. 
"As to the 2oriſt, we bave in Homer? x8 or FN, the aoriſt of the 
| "vet Nu or xd; ah we have kaum and pans, or without the 
| ahgment pewny; being the aorifts middle of the verbs gn and d; and 
by a like analogy, dxevegans is derived from the the verb Anu. And 
to theſe examples Tthink I may: add the word 3 iz, which is comin 
Aſiid to be Tonick,/ pocbice, or I dön't Know wbat cle; für the imper- 
ec of the verb d. But I hold t to be the, fieſt aoriſt of the verb fa, 
: which i is  coofeffedly, the. ori ina! word, and the archetype « of &. In 
| "this way it is naturally deduced, according” to the analogy of the 
3 > ee whereas it cannot be detived by-any: rule, that I kiow 
ftom zv, the preſent imperfect of che verb 44. As, to the prever- 
rfect, we have i in Homer xeyaa, the perfect, from the verb ya 
1 from ab; aud Bar, and wiuany, and Foray, * 
ciples ftom gcaa, tna, and sera, All. theſe,. in our common 
grammars and dictionaries, are ſaid to be contractions by 8 
licence, or by the particular uſe of certain tribes of tlie Greek 
place of Tirana, yeyma, &c. But this I take to be no more N A 
fiction of thoſe grammarians, who very abſordly, as I think, ſup- 
.. Poſe that the language was at once formed, ſuch as we have it, e. g. 
that from the theme Na, was immediately formed che perfect re- 
u * e e een ee as in other 
buman Rea 261 #8 
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Dare. r ee 
NOW fi Aking; the 2 
anal Le 2 either into a N might 11152 1 ial A 
Dawes Sap ee into u, and in this way was eee 
. Tvxnz,; to de found in Homer, from tho. . N 
b rebbee, and the participle T1hmas, to be found in the Odyfley, 
| ſavy. wg. Stom the theme Sw; fHrom whenes the pielent 424 
dune; or they changed it into che diphthong 6, e 
ene which is undoubtedly from the ſame theme bvew. ; 
on this ſubject, Euſfatb. Comm, Odyſſ. pag. 1700. Ain 30 OI 157 
next ſtep was the inſe: tion of  the!x/betwixt the! two 9 to 
complete the perfect into the E tals which bel. 32 enn 


Thus from Os was formed m 
e, Re. 11010 Ng! 11 701¹ UE. IO 


In 2. mayner anxlogous..2o. this. as formed, thei proſent 
Stack; as I have. aid, was at firſt firſt the ſame, with the preſent ; b 
in me -progreſs of the language, ihey Woch Fever AT? 80 
it by the inſertion of the & betwixt the two final vowels of the eir- 
.cumflez verbs, ſometimes ing the ult vowel into a 
vowel; and ſometimes e Hal pied" "hs _ | 
Abe has Apνα.i But it may be obſerved,” *that originally there ap- 
Pears t6 have been no change of che bowel ; for, in tic oidett bebt, 
acd ſueh as we are affured are Originals, there 15 a6 change of 5 B 
vowel: > ſuch as 75" from \whenee'? tc 41 d Höch which Leers; 8 tao, 
and the like! And indeed it is moſt natötal th think that this is change 
ol dhe vowel would come in proceſs of Ude 3 in, the formation of the 
future, as we have ſeen it did in the formation of the 7 riect, from 
che iuſtanees dbove given of Bc lalaat Kc. ai ve Sr reg 
Ait may be further obſerved,” tliat i t would appear wr that atiticat 
in che formatiou of ihe two paſt tenſes, be 20rilt and the perfe 
dhe l was indiferiminately uſed.” Of this I think” there'is a veltige in 
dhe verbs ia fie rj, def, Abd %, Which ire from the fo 
dio da, d, and their abriſt aal, Hour, And . d Further ap- 
| pears/fromithe-equmple of two of theſe; vis, dn abd' , hat the 
Mort ve l of the eint, inſlead öf being” chi ee the corre. 
ſponding long:vowel;/ as changed into a diphthong? ak ae has is us 
Perteck vsdaun, and iti oils; in the faine thanhtier 48 WE" hade en 


above, that from Pr ay dive pro OY a 2520 Sil 9? Dem 
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Adee, adverbs, are formed by addition toy « 
or! i6thoſt:duads avi M d ls 
Tlius it appears, that the five duads above 
mentioned, are eſſential parts of every root in the 
Greek language, being of neceſſary ule in flec- 
tion and derivation; and therefore I make | 
the radical and primitive ſounds of — 
from wich combined, with other vowels 4 
with «conſonants, the Whole language, in long 
order; and a wonderful pre Te eſs _— zeneration,” Is 
te decent e hon woo nota e 
05 It muſt, ol mint, be-admirted;"rhae- n 
theſis" is is A at "leaſt" plauſible ; FE and that if the lan- 
guage was not in fact formed upon this ſyſtemy+it 
hi ore beet ir formed ;and*that- no happier 
minations could have. been found for the verbal 
113 Sy x0 tlowov lan ows i ind % i, 10 nenn, 243 7d . 
bes things 1 have e 7 0 ite 
. 
N aſe, 5 8 that by the original conſtitution of the language 
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: was not amet, in ole. - The. common. lexicons eee | 
deed. tel tell us, that, it. i Is mined. Bnich or poitich.: But they who | 
Re From Vale mary of,th language than what is pontained in thoſks 
| books 2 ynderſtagd ng more. by that expreſſion, than that ſuch wan 
the ment uſe of the language, which the poets preſerved longer than 
ol 10 Lang For the Moſes, ough they furniſhed the matter to 
the ne yet inſpired them with a new language f and however 
1 fi they jt adorn. theix ſtyle, and raiſe. it, by. $gures,;they-never: vie 
"0 lated, the rules of grammar. that either were. in uſe, ot were temem- 
f hered to have been in uſe at due time ey wtote. redet 
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ſerving ei 2 — 810 Leden 
and derivation, and particularly of flection, hi 
Nan Tauber 5 they Greek, languages 
ſtrand its.-kindrod en of che Kall. Fee 
| however. enough that my ſyſtem is ſuch as might 
have been the yſtem of the language, but it 
muſt be proved, that in fact it is ſo his can 
only be done by induction 3 that is, by a multitude 
of examples of words that we are ſure A 
0 formed, from which we may reaſonably infer, 


mat all the reſt were ſo formed, though we can · 


not no trace them up to their original. erg 
2 Lcome SINE it iC ee cih · 
rell ſhould pT ee thoſe fre radical 


___ Gindscither/are;orever: werey roots of the lan- 


guage commonly ſo called; chat is, words figni- 
Rcant, from which other words of ſumilar Sghifi- 
ation are derived; yet 1 am able to ſhew that 
four at leaſt of the five are ſo: For d, ſhirb, and 
vs, or de, with a thick ſpirit, as the Grecks pro- 
nounced it, are words of common iiſe; and there 
n third, viz. ie, which, though it is not in uſe 
in the preſent indicative, is preſerved m-ſeveral,io» 
cher tenſes; and even in that tenſe it is dat 
in Latin, with. a change common in that, lan 

af che i into e for that the verb truly N 
not bh is clear, not only from the other teriſcs, ſuch 
en, ini, ibo, but from the other perſons of 
2107 this 
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this very Preſent tente fuckt u 15; it; hui; ant — 
the word, Hgnifying an arrow, much ue y I 
„„ bf alt etymologiſts, to come 
fromm this rbOt. The duad ts is like wiſe a word 
unuſed, but it is acknowledged by all grammar 
ans and etymologiſts to be a primitive word and 
the parent of a very numerous family: for from 
thence is derived el, ſum; In, mitto, accords 
ing to the uſual derivation of the verbs in · ai from 
the pure verb (bid Urſini Grammut.) and 
tak, bubio, which is likewiſe regularly formed 
fre c as vçs from e.. And befides theſe 
the werds a, , or in induo, are, by al 
grammarians deduced from this antient theme 
Ihe only remaining duad, is da, of de, with the 
fixſt vowel lengthened, which indeed is not a word 
up uſe: mor accounted by any grammarian, ſo far 
abi k]] ancanticnt-root- of the language. Bu 
wehave the word», (Homer uſes s,, in the 
midgle voice), and we have alſo the verb d of 
Wich böth the futute d, and the aoriſt da, are 
to de found in Homer; now de or d may be 
ſuppoſtd to be formed from 1 or way by the in- 
terjection of the i betwixt the two is in the ſame 
manner as, une is formed from axw, and . 
other Greck verbs in the lame Way. And de, in 
Latiniovrmn, wil come from. „ 
ay that nouns nee i it! be 
true, that all the ꝓrimitives in Greek are verbs, 
und all che nouns derivatives, as I think I have 
to. Vol U.. ad 20; £307 eu 
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Diſſ. I. ſhewn e it Wt ae n be 0. 
der wiſe dered - 1 ol ne toinee. 
Thus it ls thiochols e e rl lar: 
four of them, are roots of the language in every 
ſenſe of the word; and the only remaining que 
ſtion is, Whether or not all the other roots of th 
language be not thoſe very roots combined with» 
other letters both vowels and confonants 2-812, 
In the firſt place let us examine the ebm poft- 
tion with vowels. From a the firſt of theſe roots 
is formed, by prefixing another a, another verb, 
d, ledo, uſed by Homer; by prefixing the e, is 
formed ies, ſind; and by prefixing tie i, is form- 
ed the verb ia, Or inonx:, as it is commonly uſed. 
And with the u interpoſed betwixt the two vowelsg 
comes the verb avw, ſignifying to Hine a ſound: 
or noiſe, from which d and aviagze, lognors: 
See Etym. Magnin. in voce audi. From the net 
duad 5, is formed leo, Inu, iu, by prefixing 
the Iota; and by the interjection of the v, is 
formed the verb i, forreo. From the root i is 
formed; hy- the addition of the, an old word 
du, uudio; from whence, in all probahility, 
cbmes the word dj, ſignifying the percep- 
tion of that,-and every other ſenſe, and by ar 
 eaſy- tranſition, the cogitation of the mind alſo- 
In the ſame manner is formed, by prefixing the , 
the word b, puto, as it is uſed by Homer;cotowjneyt 
e yagm bas: bamiot: 
But this kind of compoſition;'with vowels ni 
could not g0 far, <vithour: making thy language. 
* 8 I much 
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muell too ſoft and vocal, beſides that there is not Sectif. 
variety enough in them to produce all the words, So 


ca language. The conſonants therefore muſt 
have been called to aid, which, as I have had oc-: 
caſion to obſerve, make the moſt material Parts 
of language, in ſo much that in the orthography 
of ſome of the Eaſtern nations, particularly the 
Arabians, the vowels are neglected to be written. 
From the combination of theſe duads of vowels 
with conſonants, we : ſhall, ſee the whole Greek. 
language flowing with an N gelben an a moſt 
copious ſtrceam, Vu : cn. DAH enn en 


To be conyinced of this, arr. reg g av : 


all the conſonants one by one, and by plaip-indue- 


tion we ſhall ſee that the whole language is in this 


manner compoſed. I ſhall give but a few ex- 
amples, beginning with the firſt conſonant 4, 
which, compounded: with the firſt duad a, pro- 

duces han, co, an old verb, uſed in ſome tenſes 


by Homer, from which, in later times, was form- 


ed gνα prefixed to io, it makes ge- Or bn from 
which An, à word preſerved to us by Heſychius, ſig- 
nifying the ſame as gon; prefixed to io, it makes Aw, 
(from henee the Latin vivo, and the Greek 4c), 
| or Hue, or row ivo; prefixed to co, it produces 


Bea Paſeo; from which 18 formed, Buc, and the Latin 


3 and another verb now in ule, viz. gro, by the 
interjection of the a and *, as from qu, roc ig 
formed, and many others after the ſama manner 


andilaſſiy, co mpOunded with va, it produces Ao, 


een which PulorgiOr Rotor, gun⸗ 


SOMERS 3U2 * 


r. 
* 
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Di-. ger, vorago. — xaberfomnnttriany1; from 
IR which, compounded; with aw; + is produced ow; 
gigno, C- verb yet preſerved in Homer z in the 


middle perfect -yeyaa; fram Which Y, tern as 
then 1, or yu, rom twhich? ko g,e¾¾, as 
from v, 0 7%, from whener pure,,“ Or Ol 
yryrolaus, io; eo, Ingeo'; quo, from which" Hue, 
membrum. According to the ſame analog y, is 
formed, by the adjection of the next conſonant d, 
Jaa, Of dai, luce; Sto, vinceo ; dia from which 
Tine, Jequor 'y deo, or , lo ; and Jvc, ſaubeo. 


Ido not think it is neceſſary to ge through all 


the other conſonants in their drder; but if any 
Greek ſcholar; who is acquainted with the old ob- 
Jolete roots of the language, will take that trouble, 
I will venture to ſay, that he will ſee the whole 
danguage ſpringing from thoſe duad roots) in 
manner that will ſurpriſe him, if he has not made 
the: obſer vation before. But he muſt not wonder, 


Hf he do not find in every inſtanco the immediate 


derivative: fot, conſidering the many changes that 
muſt have been in chin language during tho very 
has laſted, many of ithe original 
wortls : muſt ere loſt ; and indeed the 


 maander is, that ſo many of them are preſerved. 
But where the analogy is eſtabliſhet by ſo may 


amplesg we are at hberty to ſuppoſe roots) as I 


have done g im. tho caſe of d and; hui, and as may 
be done lin many other inſtances with= like pro- 
-Siabliny.' 'Thas though we cannot find» at preſent 


the verb G ag we do ca feu, geo yet we have 
N 125 Nun, 
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fawn, ferment, which;-a cording t 
mon; bulw tefc;derivation}muſtbbeufrore Oe an > 
— manner, though we have not %, or f. A= 
we have pro, pod, and p̃uu ; yet we have &ππ nd 
Nyaα, formed in the ſame way from thoſe roots 
as zruro.ls from rura, the archetype of rurro. 
Hitherto IL have only ſpoken of the compoſition 
| of theſe. primitives with -a - ſingle; conſonant. But 
the pꝓropagation increaſes prodigiouſly, when we 
take into the play more conſonants, and mere 
vowels, either added to the beginning, or thrown 
into the middle, or both. Thus ava, /olvo; form- 
ed from the duad vo., by the addition 7 of another 
conſonant in the beginning, is made jeve,;-and 
KAvpyz-1 dνsͥdo. Tao, an old Homeric word, ſigni· 
tying capio, from whence ru, in the imperative, 
by the addition of a * in the beginning; madt 
una, from whence «raouw,-pofſideo. From pad, 
an old root, ſignifying occido, (vid. Etymol. 
Maugn.); is derived opaG&, odo, by an addition of 
the conſonant o to the beginning, and the interjection 
of the ; and from the ſame root, but ſignifying a 
different thing, vis. to e by throwing in an- 
ther vowel, and the e „ is formed an-. 
other verb p; ane by the addition of another 
vowel ſtill, the Homeric word pen is produced. 
In the ſame: manner, from ] is formed File(s 
Jxc&u,; and then xa ; and after the ſame 
| faſhion;(is; Sd formed from the old root a. 
According to the ſame analogys from au is ferm - 
ed αν.ꝗ Cech, arafuf e hence 


NS ©, | Ne, 
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Dil 40505 Alon, is formed firſt a. then x / ] ͥ an¹ 
Vw then ov doleo. Kandern the ſame manner, 


from e, is epro, 5puyay and bpruni, impetum fa 


cio; im all which inſtances, and many more that 
might: be, given, it may be obſerved, tllat, the 
conſonants which are thrown in, are moſtly li- 
quids, duch as #, v, f, by which the; ſound is 
made tweeter, at the ſame time that it is made 
fuller and more pompous. And in order to 
make it likewiſe ſtrong and, maſculine, we ſee the 
| aſpirated: conſonants. , x. and. „gare uſad; for 
it is the peculiar praiſe of the Greek language, 
that the ſounds of it are equally; mixed of the 
Fucet and flowing, and of. the ſtrong and rough, 
ſo that. it is ſuited to any kind of compoſition. 
At may be alſo obſerved, that the Greeks not on- 

ly ſwyelled their words in the manner above deſcri- 
bed, but likewiſe by reduplications of ſyllables in the 
beginning, of which they appear to have been very 
fond. In, this manner, from dene, they formed 
epd; from eg, rarer; from gan. Es; 
pan z derivatives, not only of more beautiful. 
ſound than their primitives, but, 14: underſtand 
them zigbtly, of greater emphaſis and ſignificancy. 
Fei the ſame reaſon they formed new verbs from the 


preteiperſect of other verbs. Thus from r r 


wike, they formed 7:ran, talero; from whences 
the Homerie imperative nrg from H the 
perfect of gau, theꝝ formed H 390, which; the 

third. perſom ſingular is frequently uſed by, Homer 


and ought not to be gmiſtaken, as it is by Dr: 
+ oc DH 85 Clarke, 
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Glarke, for the plu· perfect of the original verb: Sect. 1 
for it is no more the pluc perfect than mrerayyer,. Jos WS 
dye and ver¹Mνν are, which are all preſent tenſes 
of derivative verbs of the ſame kind. RI 873 
„ will here, in paſſing, give a caution to etymo- 
logiſts, that when they ſee words formed in tlie 
manner of NH, New, deep herr ro, laß ua ros 
Se. they ſhould' not imagine that they are com- 
pound words, made up of two ſignificant words; 
for they are truly no more than derivative wodlla 
acebrding to the eftablijned gn 2 of the kan“ 
| guage. 01 3113: o 941640 1644 ” 
An this -genealogyi of words, I eres r no 
farther than the verbs derived from the five duads 
compounded with other vowels and conſonants; 
but · I have not obſerved how theſe verbs beget 
not only other verbs, but alſo nouns; 1 8 
and adverhs; and ele again other verbs and o- 
ther nouns, &c. in almoſt infinite \progrefſua” 
And in this 8e from one of my roots; a pro- 
digious tree of à family might be made, divided 
and ſubdivided into branches almoſt without num 
ber. Thus from the firſt of them, d, is formed, 
without any conſonant; du dg, and their derixa- 
tives 3 lab and its family; ta, and du, and their 
families: then, with the conſonants, it produces 
Boawjinya, Jad; Cc, Hilo, v, uaw/"" NC. and all 
their ſeveral families, of prodigious number. 
Accerding to my ſyſtem therefore of the ns 
guage; the radical ſounds of it are the' five duads 
fo often mentioned, and which are likewiſe"roots* 
„ 5 "7 
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Diff. I. properly o callede iat ia, words figuifioant; from 
PL which other words of ſimilar ſignificatiom are deri 
ved: Of thele, by prefixing another vowel; oriany 
6ne:confonant; are formed the other robtꝭ; which = 
Art all verbs; and from theſe, by theoaddiion of 
ther vowels, and other conſonants, in the begin- 
ing, middle, or end, are formed other verbs, 
xi6uns; adjectives, adverbs, and in ſhort-albcthe 
words of the language. And in this way, from 
thoſe fimple elements, or, as they may be called, 
n of the language, there isa wonderful 
growth of words, by which the danguage is not 
"only raifed/ to a greater pomp of ſound, but 
enticlied with more copiouſneſs of txpreſſiun, 
than _—_ my? We at leaſt that LR 


base = olg If off ni gUHu⁵ A 
Pa f „ K &; 444 
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T HE Hf" of # ths! Greck language that I 
have given” in the preceding ſectiony ils ſo 
new, and ſ different from the common notionk 
0 besten this language; that I carmet exp it 
Mode pe readily affented to by the Jearned, or 
at mary objections will not be made do it: Sue 
of theſe as occur to me, 1 am to ſtate in this 
e "init! anfwer as well 25 Len. 9 ds 
"Aga, in the firſt place, i will be ſaid; That'thoſe 
ddadz, wich T can the röbts of che language, ar 


"not roof ie en they have either no ſigni · 
* I feution, 
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Kentiang:of none that / is analagons e 
hieb E nrake therderivitives from chem 
Tw this, L anfwer, fit, That I have (already 
obviated: this objection, by giving thoſe duads, not 
ks rodtt properly fo called, not indeed ag 

but only as primitive or radical Wunds of .the 
language; antl that they are ſuch, L think it , 18 
baplible16)deny.: For certainly the verbs iav, lac, 
Pry} dau, Me, Hue, Die. Nie, Ju, No, and the like, 
are primitives, and roots of the language properly 
ſoicalleds and from theſe, it is; evident, that the 
whole -words bf the language may be drove 
 keeordings! touthe common rules of Greek d 
vation Now, of all ſuch roots, one or . of 
the Grendubds:is/(cettainly- a moſt, material part; 
being, in the firſt place, the greateſt part; and, ſe- 
condly, that upon which the inflection, and the 
formation of the tenſes, depend. Now, when we 
ſee in all the radical words of a language, five 
combinations of vowels, predominating, and pro- 
Huemg ſuch effecks with reſpect to fie | ANG 
#ivatiohs; cupht not the ſounds. of thoſe: letter 

he diftinguilbed from the other letters in che lan- 
gusge,, and-called, by way of eminence, the pri- 
"mitive;: and ene . 1 t the + 
ei But, 20, There are a of chalk uae at le 
that are words themſelves, and undeniably radical 
tds, und the, filth, there is good reaſon to Jup- 
Pole was; once a Tac 


cal Word, though it is. I 
nor tarde. found. Now 5 is e that the a 
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Difl. I. its who 8 the ſyſtem of the language, may 
2 have. imagined, ſome, connection of one kind or 


6 poſed | 0 to be the ſyſtem of the Gree 


another, betwixt.. thoſe. original v erbs de ic, and 
the reſt of them, and the other verbs formed from 

them, by. the addition of. a vowel or conſonant.z 
ſuch as bac, Paw, Jaw, Brag, Teas. and. the reſt of 
them. Upon ſuch remote analogies and diſtan 
relations of things is formed, as we, are told, the 
ſyſtem « of the Sanſcrit language. This language, 
ſays our author *, is analyſed into a ſmall number 
of what he calls primitive elemente. F heęſe ele: 
ments, he ſays, may be conſidered. as the capui 
mortuum of the language 3 for they are of no ue 


by themſelves, as they, Ggnify, nothing, properly 


ſpeaking, but only. have a relation to ſome idea: 
and he gives an inſtance of one of theſe, elemental 


ſounds, VIZ. Ayu, which he ſays, has a relation to 


the idea of action; but it is not a 'ward, nor has 
any ſignification by thelf, till it is ſomeway affected 
or changed by what he, calls the, . 
ments, which | make it a, word, and gi ve, it A, de- 

terminate ſignification. 1 Thus of fru, 1 18 9 
kar, kir, ri, &c. which are all words 0 


OR el $85 


guage, baving a determinate Gignification 3, and 


of theſe, by A. wonderful ſyntheſis, .the 1 who ole lan- 


L115 


guage i is compounded. Now this, * be ſup- 


ö Jangnagę; 
With t 18 difference 6 n ny, that - arimitiye. ele- 


| 131170 3 ö 
ments ; of the Gre: cek >» „ form. wo Wort s themſelves, 


Hi STO, 


| 23 „Sc Pir A Polalabcoatholf he: Wick and lsgungt ae 
| een, publiſhed in val. 26. of ihe Lettres Ediſiantes et eurieuſen. 


having 


of ce SI Pt ace, 
5 


being u. Certain mitating,” to which we ia) fuß. 
poſe all the various wörds formed from thofe pri. 
witive elements have ſome diſtant relati ion. ens 
And What favours this hypotheſis 1 is, t that ever 
ſuch words as are allowed to be roots, have ard. 
ty any deterininate fignification. "Thus 4 cao, for 
example, ins it appears from its derivatives Lr, 
e dr pan, pu, and ops, muſt denote 
Tome very general idea, Which is ſomething ana- 
logöus to Tight," to "Ppeabing, and to illing. 


| WUity elemertts, as they may be called, it is likely 
that it 18 much more fo with reſpect to the pri- 
nüttve dements; and accordingly « one of them, viz. 
10, 5s certainly of very indeterminate fignification, 
eee from its derivatives, eu, Jum . In is 
mitto's iel, cupio; i, veſtio. 64h 
= Bur whatever probability there may be of a re. 
ſemblance! in this reſpect betwixt the Bramin and 
Greck lang guages, Which 1 think the more lieh 
— at T an perfunded both Indians and Greeks ot 

language, and all their other arts, from t 4 


n. 
Ame parent country, viz. Egypt; , yet 1 am not 


dilpofed to found a ſyſtem of ENG upo n ſuc 
ae analogies : : 1 therefore I naar incline 


ere to my hy] ypotheſis, that 3 


UA 100 "ar * wenne proper roots which, have 
their derivatives; vet, with reſpect "to 1 the ot ter 
wWördb of the language, they are no more than Ta- 
dical elements, which, by the addition of one o- 


aur Ant 


33¹ 


ow if 'this be tlie caſe of thoſe roots, or con- 


eee v5 ende ung Nabe > lov nt barildyg ther | 
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Diſſ- L ther b W hinted mwiuch 
— the whole language i denied. ih ent 21 
Another objection that will naturally occur to 
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my ſyſtem is, Nee e * Ws the radical 
b in Greek are verbs. ungen noi 

to this I think I have e made à ſuſ- 
fatohe anfwer-in- the preceding volume; where: 1 
have ſhewn, fir/#, in point of fact, That a-great 
many nouns that are ſuppoſed to be primitives, are 
truely derivatives from verbs. ado, That there ig 
the preateſt reaſon to believe, that all the other 
words of the language are ultimately derived in 
the ſame manner, though we cannot in every in- 
ſtance trace them up to the original verb; becauſa 
they may be all ſo derived, according to the 
eommon rules of Qerivation;: which . take place 
in the language. 3dly, -'Thatsthere.. is a very 
good veaſon, po the mature of things, why 
verbs ſhould be the original words of every lan: 
Suage. Atuiy, That ſuch is the feheme of derivas 
tion of the Hebrew language, betwixt which and 
the Greek there is ſuch a connection, that we can. 
wt preſume them to be different in this funda · 
mental point, however different they may bein 
termination, flection, and Gther accidentsꝭ ; ta 
all which” may be added, that if we can ſuppoſe 
the artifibers of the Greek language to harr 
fortified” a fyſtem of derivation; and to have been 
at pains to find out the moſt proper words for 


r66ts, they could not have found any ſo proper 
ax verbs, becauſe they ars the moſt ductile and 


[21 x flexible 
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Tiyatien: fer from every part of the verb, we 
may derive anathet word, having ſame ſignifica- 
tion analogous to that airithe verb ;. and acer. 
dingly, as we have ſern, the Grecke have derbva- 
fiven-oimalbdnciny yn teniPo rod keene 
different perſons of the ſame tenſſ. 

Another obhection that will oeeur is, That theſs 
verbs of the Greek, tongue I make to ba 
all verbs chding in a and: all be. m. 55 Jie 
with 2/voweh before the final ay. cl 

And I believe the fact to be, thegall thai 

m. Geck were originally pure verbs. At Pre» 
ſrt indeed there are three kinds of verbs in 
Gteek, iz. the pure verbs, the harytons, and the 
verbs in . That theſe three all exiſted together, 
and were in the original conſtitution of the lan, 
guage, wr cannot ſuppoſe, unleſs we liewiſe ſup· 
poſe, at the ſame time, that ſo. great a piece of ar 
as the Greek language, as perfected at ance, ſo as 
to admit of no after improvements or enlarge: 
ments. Now it is irgpoſſible, I think, te deny, 
mat the pure verbs are original in the language, 
And it is as impoſſible to diſpute that the verbs 
in Are derived from them, and were inventeg 
in later times, in order to make a greater variety 
of the forms of their verbs, and of their termina : 
tions /and-flections 3 and accordingly; we ſee, that 
tha moſt / antient dialect of Greek, via. the Latin, 
bas no ſuch verbs. The only: queſtion therefore 


Idi 2g 1s, 
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able par of ſpeech, and, having ſo man di Sectα 
ferent farms, admit bß the greateſt variety of de- 
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Dif- K. is; concerning the barytons. Now af we fuppoſe 
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WW them to beloriginals in the language; as well as 


the pure verbs, then have we two ſets of original 
verbs formed at once whichiiis: by no means 
likely,- if we: conſider the progreſs tliat there is 
and muſt have been, in this art of language; as 
Vell as in every otlier human art. And it will 
ſtill appear more unlikely, if we conſider MG 
in Which the verbs in , which unl6abredÞ 
not of the original ſtructure of the language, but 
a aſter addition, are formed! For they are de- 
rived from the yore wa, ; by changing the ters. 
thination« into , and inſerting betwixt it and 
the preceding vowel, the confonant . Now ib 
it not 'reaſonable to think, and agreeable to the 
analogy of the language, that the barytons ale 
formed in the ſame way, by inſerting a' corif6 
nant, one or more, betwixt the two vowels of 
the pure verb That a whole race of them ig 
fo- formed, it is impoſſible to deny, I mean all 
ſuch of them as end in -owwy/ as (yryrontw 'and Boi 
er which are formed in that way from-yiew.and: 
fed; now it certainly makes the ſyſtem of the lan- 
guage more uniform and conſiſtent to ſuppoſe thut 
they were all ſo formed. And the reaſon for their. 
. formation, f is the ſame as for the formation of the 
verbs in · namely, to give a greater variety of 
flection to their verbs; for they diſcovered that 
certain conſonants, ſuch as v and g, would 
coaleſce very well in ſound with the ſigmaf the 
america! letter of the future, and by chun- 
2019% ging 
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ging them into their correſpondent aſpiratea, they Sect. 
made an agreeable variety in their perfects, Fur- * 
ther, we ſee that the barytons themſelves, gene- 
rate other verbs in the ſame way. Thus it -cans 
Not be doubted, that the f archetype of rumro, is 
run, This is evident, not only from the ſecond 
abriſt run which undoubtedly was the imperfect 
of the old verb, but alſo from the formation of 
the future and perfect, which makes it evident that 
verb vn, is formed the new verb rurra, by in- 
ſerting betwixt the two final letters the letter m5; 
and if ſo, is it not agreeable to the analogy of 
the language to ſuppoſe, that runo itſelf was form- 
| edi by inſerting a 1 betwixt the v/ and of ge. 
which maybe preſumed to have been the original 
Err  2figh 50) mt; bam? 
| to Andrany 7 hypotheſis 18 -Gupported not only by: 
this-reaſoning from analogy, but alſs from facts: 
for it is evident, that many of thoſe verbs that 
are now barytons, were originally pure verbs; 
e. ig. gπν,⁵,²ͤ Which is now a baryton, was for- 
merly the pure verb Pxw, as is evident from the 
future ſtill in uſe, g ονth and the preter: perfect 
Ab t And the fame is true of junio, and b.. 
vu and many others that might be mentioned: 
- and/Xxu and pe, though they have not thoſe 
marks of being once pure verbs, they have an. 
- dther-equally/certaingawhich; is that 221m. and pe- 
nde are ti be found invthe antient poets, which 
muſt-have» been from #6 el The quid 
dig verb 
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evidently from aw and len, as appears: oth 
from their futures and perfects. Even the verb 
—.— — uppeant to a been an- 


ture is no other than che — — 
Ab . För thut che cireumſlected ain this fu- 
türe ig no other than the w bontracted, is evident 
fön the Ionit uſe of he word; according: to 
Knick! It is rr uncentratced; after th manner 
f the Tonkiitis ; and if there were any doubt: an 
the matter, the antient verb W 
tc us by Heſychius. 7 430914 3503 glu ad to 
yg" Ws allo be objeAtod-ev my fyſtemyi/Thavil 
RH Ke the Greck anguage 5 
| ration, hen I fuppe we 

: | U cher . ment Pave the kinguage tb 
; Owens Madins open upon one Wigrhers 1127 
-the fact is, that fuck was che gehius afuthe: 
2 |” Geck, and that contruskiöhs ure, hut of 
Hier Ge, Which glib ſpeakitigg that went erippingly 
eee fuſion, ” infeid micthe 


4 uth'd high. ſdunding fangwägt thut av 
menly ulecl. cre Mig — 
| e 1 [3646 dlalect, and in the eld) ports; purtian- 

157 in Homers who, in the very firct . ine. al b 
Mad opens tod vowels upon ohe anche rg. 


ſh 9 45 ; which make” + great r 
| 1 fc: 


3 * See bia Gram. be aj 


oß che — — ——— — — 537 
thor” he:dig this purpoſely, is evident; — 
for inſtead of Habe, which he, ans pled, WY 
eme eee Out: prejudice 
Wo erl. 121 ring bug aonittut uad 42g 
Poe be further Obhected, That L make the 
of the Greck language too regular and, arr 
dons ichen aa ing of abe uſe can 
np d chers i in E A 4404 
This objection proceeds upon | . fuppolitions 
that language is an art invented, as well as uſed, by 
wbeipeople., But is it poſſible to believe, that the 
Sanſerit language was invented by the people? or 
— the Hebrew, a much leſs — 
ſoct language than the Greek, was the inyention 
of the yulgar that uſed it? or indecd can We, be- ; 
liexe,| that ny: art whatever, of the leaſt dignity 
or excellence, was ever brought to, the kaſt, de- 

Fgree- of pertectio merely by popular uſe,; | ough 
an that way 80 doubt the. firſt rude. practices of > 
very art began? But of this I bare Arad, Ride Cy 
-nough in the preceding volume. | 
Another Objection may be 4 Fl thoſe. who 
—— — ry the nature of lan. 
aage, Aar do nat, by my ſyſtem, giye an Ac- 
count of all the words of the language; for the | 
rrohjunRians, ſuch as 4 and , and i and *% 
n l ſuch as ix, and the pronouns, 
and eu, arc neither rogts nor deriva- 
dording to my fyltem. | The ſame obje 
— doubt, e thy 1 ſhould a 
r cout 
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Di * chuntrfor tlie interjectiont, and the namts of nurn 
WY bens. Shuootibh 10 21159 181% bach 1d19gor! ain 


„Butethe anſwer is; That although by fur the 


greater part of things in a language of art are les 
cording to rule, ſomethings müſt be 4 


auc net governed” by any rule! THE Murg ; 


language, as we have ſhe wn abſokitely*retfilires; 
that ſome things ſhould” be denotiiifiated AG 0 


thers, ſo that every word of A languigenay/not” 
be independent and uneonnected iti every wither; | 


and ĩt belongs to the art to deterinitie what things 
ſhall be denominated from what. Subſtantces, a 
has been ſhewn, are fitly denefnilatecdb from thlefr 
actions ard operations. "Qualities" mays Beg and 
commonly are, denominated in tlie ey: U 
ferior actions may be denomifratec From the prind 


ctpal htions upon which they depecfHd' and ee 


the words expreſſing thoſe Primiity actions, as 1 
may call them, and which afe Held to be Pritt! 

tives may be ſo contrived; as chat the ſbünds öf- 
the. letters ſhall have ſome ſimilitude to the aWlitns 


denoted by them, as I have eiideaveurcd te fn. 


In this manner all the words of the language; bob! 
ive and derivative; "Whiel" Acnote"thinks 
reully cſting in nature, may che formed "actoras- 


ing 10 rules of art? And it ib of füch Worlds 
that language is conſtituted: 2 
auc prepoſitions are to be confidered bn a8 pe 
andrivilsHv tlic 3 ee —— 
pioperly ſpeaking, no part of tk nt 


they do not Wpieft e ar 46 fü 
12 Wing! 


but i 


of. the GAEER LAN,. 


bat only æhe operations of ouỹ,f mind, in connect. — 
— he Aa the ſeveral parts of diſcourſe, .and VV 


dhe relations that we conceive betwxt 
— Pronouns Jikewiſe are no more than an 
invention of ours to ſupply, the place of nouns. 
Plato. therefore, in his dialogue upon etymology. 
has.ngt ſo much as, mentioned conjunctions, pre- 


poſitigns, gr pronouns, as not being proper Ae 


of etymologꝝ . They are therefore, I believe, in all 
languages, expreſſed by ſounds merely arbitrary. 
And agaas to, the names of numbers, Plato indeed 
wentions them, but ſays that they are words that 
cannot. be deriyed from any other. For this he! 
does not give any xęaſon; but I take the reaſon: 
tobe, that men have uſed words to. calculate, ax 
they, formerly uſed pebbles, and nom uſe counters. 
And. as to INTE 8, they Axe to be conſidered 
as no more than natural eries, expreſſive of: 
paſſion, Which cannot, by their Nature, : be; deri- 
vatives from other wor ds. And in this manner, 
kghink. we may account for ſome, words! of a lan- 
guagę not being, r nor formed accords, 


ing to Wee 950 bl, UG 20H SUE ai g 


But beſides theſe, there, Are no words which) 
cannot be geduged to any rule, and which Bani 


—.— has likewiſe given up; I mean foreign 
wordss ox gather words of the original language of 
th Greek „ hich they preſerved, in the ſame tate; 
im Nd them from the Eaſt, without ads. 
jifing them, to the hs em they; had formed. 
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Ber Herring fre rb me ieee B . 
thkit oft dnt Tad Gd n 70 mention before; 
tit ti füt other wörds of the ſatne unufunl ter. 
SM Ha T att perſuadet that mary others 
Ay be fund trat were uſed by the Greeks/"but 
never Aaturaltzed in their! lang rage. H 310 
2 The oily cher obſection that occurs to me is, 
That According to this ſyſtem, I make the G teck 
language per & and complete im ĩtſelf, borrowing 
notlüng from any other y whersas, in the farmer 
part of his work, 1 made it to be derived fromthe” 
Eaſt, andthe fams orig the Oriental lan- 
guage 8 3 75 mA 85 brit: NN vitr 
1 The mlwer tolls leg That however parado&i- 
261 it tniay ſeem, in certain reſpects both are true: 
for che artiſts that firmed tlie Get Jangulge 
out 6f the materials brought froth'the Faſt) did ſo 
Lefortn © tflat it has the appearant? of'a langusge 
diffekent from any of the Orierkab dmlects. 
Te Gs rög ht about by a change of the terifliia- 
45687 Sa te Helen; and in conſequente of 
1 roots; And the whotetyiten fadebbrich, Mie. 
| c that handamental point; of the rosts being verbs. 
ecbräing +5" this plan, the r&td Bech diitids 
f wels, either by theriſelves, r Witt 4 ſingle 
cbnſo fan prefixed; inſtead bf ad bf Wönhkts, | 
31493 they ite in Hebrew, with 'twoovowelsgobu a 
- conſotianr "always aſt mY that the only fitiilſtude 
that remainen berwit theſe new rbots und thelold 
Wag tat Both confiſted of eee in 
n cthoſe prin 8 
it : 


as were uſed i the old: Hon, (with 1 5 0 
riations however as fuited the nice Greek, car); 
anch it is hy this-meanis that the Greek and the; O- 
riental/ languages fill preſerve; 2 reſemblance. to 
one another, by which! they may be known to; be 
of the dame famiy; fe f ar ſtill the Greek may be 
Maid; ety; ta be à dale of the 
\Palb; and 4 Rream from: that great ſource of lan- 
: gages; but which-is! 0 leren Raunen 11 
than and ether. c 2 3 * 28K tt, 711 Fs 7 

my ſyſtem, and to 1 the — to it. 
After I had formed it, IL was told that it was not 
2 entirely new, but 1 that;- Hempſterhuſius, the 
Putch profeſſor, had much the fame; thought, but 
he ineveri publiſhed it, only communicated it to 
- ſome: of his ſcholars. I never could get any diſ- 
tinct account of his ſyſtem, but only in general 
Lbhave heard, that as he was a great Oriental, 
as well as Greek ſcholar, he made the Greek roots, 
Alke the Hebrew, to conſiſt of triads. If thoſe 
- riads. were ſuch as I ſuppoſe. them to be, conſiſt- 

ing each of them of one or other of the five duzds, 
and a conſonant prefixed, then there is very little 
_- difference! betwixt Hempſterhuſius, and me; for, 
according to my ſyſtem, by far the greateſt part 
00 the roots are ſuch as Hempſterhuſius made 
them. But I think his. ſyſtem defective in theſe 
two things: rt, That he does not carry the ana- 
IAyſis of the language far enough back, nor reſolve 


; - 
$218 | | It 


Gy * it into its primitive el „ Which are certainly 
>>. the five duads. 2dly, That he excludes from the. 


number of the roots, the Juads themſelves, four 
of which are moſt certainly radical words of the 


language j and, alſo the. — — with 
other vowels, making ſuch. words as tan, lao, &c. 
e likewiſe, undoubtedly rats. in the 
00 n Tk of. the word. 1 therefore 9 MT. 
e the duads the primitive ſounds of the lany 
and Fee een e all the, 
he, roots to be rh, ee in 
other vowel or t to the 1408. 
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ES preceding ae, 15 have ec Di Diſ. II. 
Met to thew, that the artificers of the 1 
e ik — he radical founds 1 
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able ſound. In "this diſſertation I propoſe to ſhew 

what further the Greeks have done to improve the 

ſound of their language; as in this reſpect, as well 
as with reſpe& to the formation of the language, 
the Greek differs very much from the Oriental 

languages, and thoſe of Gothic and Celtic extrac- 
tion. 

The termination of the words of a kigh guage is, 
vith reſpect to its ſound, a very material part -n 
it: © Herodotus * very properly obſerves it as 
peculiarity of the Perſian lanuguage, that all the 
words of it terminate in . And there is hardly any 
thing that diſtinguiſhes languages more than the 
difference of termination. The languages of the 
Eaſt, and the Gothic and Celtic, and their pro- 
geny, terminate almoſt all their words with con- 
ſonants, and theſe, for the greater part mutes, 
and often aſpirated ; ſuch e 3 
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1 Lib. 1. c. 139. This, ay our author, is a eee which 
* che Perſians themſclves, but not us Greeks, ic 
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NI. II. — word begins, as it frequently hap- | 
pens, wich a conſonant that does not coaleſce with 
them in., the; ſame, ſound,” make thoſe languages 
ſeem very harſh to ears accuſtomed to Greek or 
Latin, or even to the. corruptions of lie Latin, 
ſuch as the French and Italian. On the other 
dan the Grecks terminate all their words either 
nin vopelg, or With the, quid, ſomctimes in. 5, 
but very rargly,, according to the later uſe of the 
Greek language, and oſten in the e 

Saher never ue en conſonants. and. far 
n betwi «the Greek, and thoſe, g. 
ther languages, one of which 1 am per it 
originally Was, is in the termination and — 5 
tions: This indeed makes ſo great à difference, 
that to thaſe who! are not oxitics in langnage, they 
Appear to be altogether different: but when, vr 
can trace the Greek word up to its origin, e 
find that, there is no difference hut in, the termina· 
tion, and that the body of the; word is filled up 
with the ſame conſonants and vowels, as in in 
Hebrew, Gothic, or Fi: with fuch akeration: 


1 dd to the termination of their Word, ur 
they haue taken care alio, that in thę middle the) 
ſhall not be crouded with conſonants, a8 is often 

the caſe of the languages of northern extraclig 
and particularly of the Englihy in, which. ve find 
ſometimes four conſonants together, without dif 
udn of the kind, e, 


of an erk I Neger. E. 


Hefe are neyet above three together 
erpoöfltion of a von el; and of Bile the firſt, Or 
che alt, "br bock, ad Aas gude, f ie mg 
Ad ter , Im ide worde dae, "Engr, dba, 
2335 gene Bil i Dis i 2s nut 
DP ooflrved before, that the 1b do not unite 
vith' one anvther i in the fame ſyllable, with the ex- 
ccption fly of the A and in certain words. But 
theſe tod ſült now mentioned do not admit either 
the other two" liquids' „and; next to them. 
ſelves; even in che Flowing ſyllable ; at leaſt this 
2 fun jon fliat offended the delicate Greek 
wo very common among us. In order 
el Bo pfevent ſo diſagrecable a found, they 
rewe in, betwixt the I or / and thife others 
Rquids; om other conſonant; ſuch as d or 
Wich are cmmônly interpoſed betwixt the and 
band: He Hbials 2, 1, b, which are uſually. ins 
ſe@ betwixt the 2 and tlie ;' and when the 
Coels che , this laſt is left out, and the b 
GUN 71 ar wel for ä To for 
Bogle dul dw ee o nde 
"The three Anguak mutes ad no other! cotiſos 
Hants Yu andere In Greek, except the four li- 
aue OE, V becauſe any other "conſonants 
W eie Hose“ hüte, the) thought; produced d 
dffägtetable found! It is for this" feafenz in 'the 
eters: "of Hach tiouns as koi; they do not aſs 
*Uative Plural Lon), "which they obgh 
eörcüng - 10/the ünetogy, but a7 lus. — 
ren 30 yall) Tip Au 50 10 Ha, 
Tul 


ef ft bbc r ler,, Bür- m Otsek Pl 
ether, ultliöut Nee 


546 3 on. the, SOUND 
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Diſ. the dative — 0 of 2 55 they | ſay TEpXOt, Not f. 

hay 9, And in like manner, in the conjugation of 
F verbs, they fay » re, in the future, from mart 4 

bot mafdow, I know that the double letter 85 as it 

15 commonly pronounced, is an exception to this 8 

rule, by making the »- follow the 5, But I 2 

upon tl the authority of the Halicarnaflian, that this 

is a wrong pronunciation. For he has ſaid ex- 

reſsly, that the compoſition of this letter! is a, not 

15 nor do [ ſee © any reaſon. for ſuppoſing, as cer- | 

tain” critics do, that there 18 an e error here i in the 
manuſcript with reſpe& to this letter, any more 
than with reſpect to the other two double letters, 

and J. | 23 #1 gon ayBWis 10 

If any of the aſpirated i is s immediately ' followed 
or preceded by any of the tenuesor medie, 5 mu 


be aſpirated likewiſe 3 as ge, , nd ge 


> 3 111 F 11 
8 the rule! is, that the Fenues , medit, and a 5 


48 "may be erde in tie conjugation 1 
Hirne 5 


verbs; a8, when they fay COTE for ALT, An 9 
4015 


in compoſition and derivation, the concourſe of of 0 
b J 


tennis with a media is avoided ; : 2s, in place x 
vardorgs, they ſay «2Nurer ; in place of, x 4 denen, 
Kaodure pr and in deriving gels, and We, rom 
TIS and ro, the lenuèes in the original are chan 
ged reſpectively into middles of the tame o 0 gan. 
But, with reſpect to aſpirates, x contrary; rule 3 is fol- 


1 es 


lowed, where they do not mediate follow I 
| pngth ts þ but are, at ſome diſtance 75 . 12 


4 Lat OTE G31 II in th 


NA bless N. DOT 15 cur, 25 He one 14 
9 
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Ho 1 
of the ( EEx Lavagacr, 


1 2 iy ed into its "correſpondent kent, rnb i Dit. fl. 
eclenſion of 1 Nouns, from bp, they do not _ OM 


bee, but Tax; ; though in the dative plural they 
lay 0 pitt, when there i 18 no other aſpirate following 
the 1 In like manner, they ſay raphy, from Ore 
70, | ot Wapby Fs and they ſay reep, not che po, 
ys appears to haye been the . verb, from 
the future Ihe ho,, 11 

By,. an improvement which the Greeks i in latex 
times made upon the ſound of their language, the 

7.18 not tolerated after the / in the ſame ſyllable, 
This" 18 certainly the caſe at preſent; but that! it was 
not always fo, is erident from ſeveral of their 

words, both Nuns and participles, e. g. They for- 
merly ſaid Alan, in place of Alg; as is evident from 
the genitive Alen gec, and the vocative Air; and i in 
like manner, yes was undoubtedly of old yiyasc ; : 
and, if there 1 were any doubt of the matter, the ule 
"of the Latin language, in which this termination 
is common, particularly i in the participles of their 
verbs, makes the thing quite evident. * Thus the 
Latins fay tans, 1 in place of the Greek participle 
gag, as It is now uſed for it appears certain, that 
originally the Greek participle of this verb was 
the ſame with the Latin, and that the Greek par- 
ticiples ending in 1655 ſuch as 71v, were formerly 


in -4 5 65 as appears from the genitives riherrec and 


n ; and from thence comes the Latin participle 
in ene. 1 * Lf Step £4 6-4 6 44 3 "EE 1154 $744) 

This method Shiny” out each was 4s pradtſed 
by it the Greeks, not only to make the ſound of their 
3 . language 
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13 g be, but alſo to el * 
ne, Fer this reaſon, the vowel „as being a weak 
founding letter, is very often left out in their 
words,; 357 e. g. . the genitive of an, according to 
analogy, 18 e1epor,, as appears from the nominative 
plural ſtill preſerved to us in Homer; hut in order 
0 make the ſound. ſtronger, they ſtrike out the . 
his makes it «yp; ;. but the delicate Greek ear not | 
being able to bear the ſound of the after the , as 
1. have already obſerved, they: inſert the à betwixt 
hem, and make it en hoc. The. Greek word for 
uger was, I doubt not, originally the fame as in 
Latin ; 3 but adding to the termination in g:the;{yl- 
lable 05 as they commonly did in order to [ſoften 
it, they made'it dee; and, then, elidingithe ©» they 
ME the preſent word Arp Boldt bog Polin 

There are other examples of Wed e abthe 
| in the middle of words, one or two of WRT I 
ſhall mention, becauſe they are not common oh- 
leryed. The root of the verb u is undoubtedly 
fran a as is evident from the future [nz&,andaorudt 
reha; from thence by reduplication is formed *,- 
Jo in the ſame manner as the verbs in · u ate 

ormed ; and then, by leaving out the «, is made 
7 50 the verb preſently, in uſe. In like manner, 
"the original of the yerb rare is mw} as appears 
om the ſecond aoriſt. rex, from thence "TIT ik, 

then, by. the, ſyncope run; but then, as in Greek 
Bb %,NEVET follows the 2, on account of the harſni 
1 of the ſound, theſe two letters; are tranſpoſed, 
r ru is produced. And aegofding to the 


ſame 


14 
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of the GEEK LanGvacr. 
[= 4 
ſame proceſs, from you is fortied: Yiyreueats 4 feld 


whence the Latin gigno; and | in the fame way, 
from with 18 derived Wipro. . Dro 
And not only did the Gerke * Iren the 
ſound of their language, by leaving out letters, 
but more ſtill by the addition of letters, and even 
ſyllables, in the beginning, middle, and end of 
words. In the firſt 1 way are formed the verbs in 
A and according to the ſame analogy, ſome 
verbs which are not commonly obſerved, ſuch as 
Haafſl ae, from paige, dap dar from Jan ro, = 
Tappare from pwr, where there is not only the rc re- 
duplication of the firſt ſyllable, but in the two 
firſt the letter is inferted; and in the laſt the let- 
tot us Hew much the found of theſe words i is 
raiſed and ſwelled by the reduplication; and the 
mares the new letter, it is needleſs to obſerve. 
Of, additions in the middle of the word there 
are many examples, ſuch as from G adh; from 
bel or xb, A; ; from Tow, TONER ; ; ad, 
in general, all thoſe verbs in -%. In theſe in- 
ſtances not a ſingle letter only i is added, but Þ in 
fame of them four. In other caſes only a ſingle 
g letter is uſed; às in the caſe of aud, Inſtead 
| of m from nt; and in cu Hen, from ou, 
- RT ry pou from KerromrTOuRa, where the þ is thrown 
in; ag v3 poc; and dune, the , is thrown i in. 
And: in-general it may be obſerved, that the let- 
ters which the Greeks commonly uſe for filling up 
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This way of enlarging Words is, according to 
my ſcheme of the Greek language above mention- 
ed, one of the two ways by Which the wHole Hatt 
guage was formed, from compoſitions in duads of 
the vowel o and the other vowels, the @ being al. 
Ways laſt. For all the words, acdbiding to my 
notion, are formed, either by addition . Woche be- 


outs 'of the original duad, or by c infer ien 
other letters berwixt the finial © and the bre⸗ 


ii 
WY 5 


Tr $%] DYE , RE * Pre: 


ceding vowel. 

As 0 cheir practice iS adding ling to "to o the le end to 
their words, we have alſo r any Samples; ; Laab 5 
Lie (which, 1 doubt not, was the antient Greck 
Word as well : as it is the Latin) they made ex for 


FIT. 1 
the fake” of the better, | ſound ; and of 1 le ity 6 4 


oy they made B ; and 1 am p pre 25 in 
C 


0 Whit 
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ws the Latin words ended in 147 or 1 or 175 or, a 
had their termination ſoftened, cither by che addi- 
tion of vowels, as as in n the two 1 59 — 1 
the Wage of words ending in fo, which” was as 
coimon à termination in the antient Greek as it 
ib fl 0 in the Latin; and the common termination 
of Awo the Ling, was ſoftened by the Greeks 


into . aut Nine a Wy n ! T: £1 auth Run 
I It is by Addttidnte tc che 6 end, as well to the e ber 
ginning, that the whole race of the verbs i ls 


formed; in which there i is no change of the lignifi- 
ae cation 
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cation of the original word, but only an addition Diſ IN. 

of ſound, and of flection. In the ſame way are ad 
farmed the moſt of the derivatives of the Greek 
language; by which I mean ſuch words as are de- 
rived from others, with lome change of the ſigni- 
fication of the root. Of theſe I have already ſpo- 

ken; z and I will only add here, that we ought not 

in ſuch deriyatiyes to. ſeek. for compoſition, any 
more than in the Latin words infimus, and medi- 
1 Thus, e. g. it would be ridiculous to 
| lupo ſe, that the word! igetTewo;, was compounded of 
2 and reno, and not a ſimple derivative from 
Haw, in the ſame manner as æobenec is from Tow, 
and ebener from beg. | This, however, is an er- 
ror Which ſome etymologiſts of great name have 
fallen 1 into, particularly Plato, in the Cratylus, who 
as given | us ſeveral etymologies of that kind. One 
I remember that 18 exceedingly ridiculous, It i is 
that of » OY which 18 a noun derived in the com- 
mon way. from xexos ; but Plato makes it- a com-; 
pound of aN and the verb is. He might have 
made a compound of the ſame kind of the Latin 
term malitia. Of this ſort is the etymology which, 
the Roman, lawyers give of teſtamentum, AS being, 
ompounded of teſtor, or teſtatio, and mens, qua- 
kt teſtatio. mentis; 5 whereas in truth it is a verbal 
noun, derived f from teſtor, in the ſame way as or- 
namentum is from orno, honeſtamentum from; 


A condimentum from condio, and a hun- 
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elde 20s 1 50 of aN above mentigned, «by; 


r " which 


— the name of — or. ia pon. 
tion: for by tranſpoſing letterꝭ, ey not only varied 
and ſoftened tlie ſounds of their language, but en- 
larged their ſtock of words. Thus they ſay zH,⏑äůᷣr; 
as well as irnaοε, tranſpohng' the y and" then; 
the” this laſt be the word formed b Vg fon 
neu. They fay alſo abe; and berge; 1 
and Tot. By this rule % ib ene ſame" wo 
with 5e; for if you tranſpoſe tlie ik 
leave out the c of the compound letter &, AER 
"make th; or, vibe verſa; by the fame tranſ⸗- 
Hition” of the and 5, and by additig the 4 of 
ne you inake ee. The future of which! lf 
verb ſuffers the tranſpofition of the fame letters; 
for they fay 2b as well as eko. Another eanple 
&f the ſame Kindl is in the verb fera, from whened 
tie Latin word repo,” and our word PE. Of 
this verb, by rrinſpoſing the / andi, they make 
another verb, "viz. pro, " Fri" W. the Latins 
Rave alle formed another verb of the fate ſigni- 
ficutiont with Fepo, viz. ſerpo, from whence fer 
pens; and dur word ſerpent. "Another example; 
but not ſo obvious, and which therefore I omyx 
pröpoſe as the conjecture of ſome grammarians, is | 
furniſheck By the verb #994, the fame as may be 
ſuppoſe Wit ir d, the v and tlie h being tranſpoſed, 
and the # being changed into the corre dent 
middle letter of the ſame organ. Many fuctFtranſ. 
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to be — in the Greek as it 4 
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— with vage, rahux with — ee vit. 
rim, and Jorma, With opp... 1.9.1: Ott 


and. taking; AJAY letters, the Greeks. ſoftened the 
ſound; of their language, or made it more ſtrong 
and maſculine; and by the. addition of letters or 
ſyllables to the original words, they gave it a, full- 
neſs and xoundneſs, and raiſed it to a, pomp. of 
ſound, that no ee anker, as I know, ever 8 
quſalled, > f bee 
| 1 But the ne as | Plato has _ We 
in the Cratylus, of this ſtudy of ornament, and 
the pleaſure. of -the car, is, that the words are ſa 
diſguiſed, ra e i fh. it, that the 
originals of them are hardly to be known. 

in erer Of Nag ana, it is hot caſy to find ade, or 
vabo; and if we were not taught by our gram, 
mars, it would be more difficult. to find bw in 714 
*r This conſideration ſhould diſpoſe us, nat to re- 
ject, haſtily, etymologies that may ſeem at firſt ta 
be very far-fetched, even in the ſame language: 
and much leſs ought we to do ſo, as I had occas 
kon to obſerve before, when the language paſſes 
from one people to another; for undoubtedly the 
words of derivative languages muſt be at a greater 
nce. from the roots, than the wendy. Aide 
ſame language. dz 44 
3 5 0 be made 5 
e but theſe may ſuffice for the 
Vol. II. 4 A £ preſent : 


ae ale, ba. be 
the Latin. Thus nervus is the fame — 


354 ot the Sunn, ge. 


Diſ. II. preſent: and 1 believe moſt of my len will 

WV think them more than ſufficient, and that I 

have ſpent a great deal too much time upon what 

may be ſaid to be no better than mere ſpelling. 

men of curioſity and ſcience will not be ſatiſ- 

ay with knowing, what every man muſt know 

who has ears to hear, that the artieulation of the 

Greek language (for we can hardly be faid to 
mn Raa, any thing more af che ſound of it) is, mo 

copious, various, and high. ſounding, 25 well 

more pleaſant, than that of any other r language 5 

but they will deſire to know by what art it has . 


29 ä 
. 10 2 


iſed, from a few. ſhort, roots, to e mp | n 
flow of ſound ; and this cannot be therwiſe” ex 
plained, than by ſuch obſervations 0 | 


iy Hg 70 In 75 107 
n the power of letters, and th ef $a 2 
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thods of making the combinatio ons of = i, plea: 
ant to the ear, by adding, taking aw aw: way, ch anging, 


or tranſpoſing. And however minute an and triflin 
lach things may ſeem, Tz they bad not been 
known, and obſerved by tlie artificers of'this Wwon- 


derful language, it never would have deen o 
FS 311 


much admired as it is by all men. of learning | and 
=o te; for it is in art, as it is in Palins ex, ele. 


is.omnia conſtarit, as Dr Clarke ob blen erves in 
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\Ty le cbliſilts of tvo'things; the edit of words; Diſ. ni. 
1400 the Comp ofiti tion of theſe words. Of www 


theſe e to. the laſt 18 elteemed by the antient mA 
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15 of the Vriting-art to be of the greateſt int 
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Prat being that which contributes the — 
bath the beauty and the variety of 
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for it is b 6 e chiefly that different 10 
are diſting 1 55 ſuch as the poetical | from the Thel 


are aiſti ul 


r= tk 18 Y m the hiſtorical and this again 
f 1 < epiſtolary 6 y 61 or familiar. For the antients 
Ry E all "thoſe different ſtyles of the fame words, 

only MR ed and PEI in a different Mal. 
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to be of a 1 opinion; 
ly t they beſtow, their chief, or ralhet tlleir IG 


care, upon the choice of words; ; neglecting almoſt 


altogether the compoſition *; or; n *beſtow 
any 


- 27 The Halicarnaſſian ſays the ſame thing of the modertis of his 
time, Heel curbertog, ſe. 4. where, after ſhewing, that it is compoſt» 
tion chiefly which 2 ng from poet, and orator from o- 
rator, he adds, Toi; pry by ap xaos ys Sov tae: "T0 ixioors (f. Si- 
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$56 Of the 'Composipron 
Dau any pains upon that, it were better let alone, as it 
s directed by a wreng judgement and batl tafte. 
When I ſpeak of modern writerb, I mean choſt of 
thi age; not thoſe of the laſtg ſuch an Milton and 
Bord Clarendon, who, it is evident) did: not ne- 
gleck this principal part of ſtyle; but, on the con- 
wary, by carefully attending to it, have attained 
to that reputation which they ſo juſtly deſer ve: 
- 0 - The want of the knowledge of this part of 
Writing, has neceſſarily produced this effect, that 
our author, when they want to raife thein ſtyle, 
or vary it ever ſo little from common hdiom, 
not knowing how to do it by compoſſtibn; are ob- 
diged to have recourſe to metdphots-dr-figures of 
wikerent kinds, and to pocticalf or foreign vnde; 
all of which, in ſome kinds of writing, are im- 
proper. And hence it comes, that c haxe not 
different ſtyles: ſuited: to: differ ent: ſubjectaʒ but 
there is among us but one 1 and every author, 
upon a Kenn to write what is called 
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XAAAG Tv 5 798 Totyapro: rolcvrag pair} wo xa rt N, 2 b 
Aue, Act Ap Kopavidog Serbs. After this he gives a long fey Al of 
r gompeſeion 3; and among theſe be 

names Polybius, an author as valuable for his matter, al he is ge ſpi- 
cable for his ſtyle. I have often regretted, that ſome of thoſe * great 

maſters of the Greek tongue, ſuch as. H. Stephen, ha not only un- 
derſtood the language perfectly, but practiſed the writing of it, did 
not take the trouble to tranſlate Polybius intõ Ata Greeks With a 
proper compoſition. Then he would have one of the eaſant · 
mon inſtructive active of hiſtorian d ER >a 


emos e fine 
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Both of rhetorie and the flowers of pOetey >; 
Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, an author whom 
Ihave hade ſo much uſe of in this work, has 
writtew a moſt valuable treatiſe, which he has in- 
titled; Ned cure, or; Of Compoſition; in which 
thaugh he has. treated of compaſition only ſo far 
as it aſſects th ear, yet he has made it a chief 


beanty of ſtyle, and compared. it to the rod of 


al prince and! à hero, into the appearance of 
am old decrepid beggar, or contrariwiſe. In like 
manner; ſays he, the nobleſt thoughts, even tho? 
the words be ſuitable, may be degraded by mean 
- without any pomp or dignity of expreſſion, may 
ce raiſed as much as is proper, and made beauti- 
ful, by an agreeable arrangement of the words. 
Of this he has given us à remarkable example 
fibm hut paſſige of the Odyſſey, where. Homer 
has introduced Ulyſſes and the ſwine-herd, fitting 
and converſing together; and where there is no- 
thing grand or fine, either in the matter or words, 
W ar mh _—y Nr 2 the art of "the 
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N. I compaſition, the verſes are heautiful, and net bes, 
lo the. — ern 211 3 
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This kind er Plan Wik ds enttitely but of Hb 
im büf poetry, for the reaſon 1 have ietitioned? 
ard bir little ted even in or proſe, And ebery 
thing i in both is * and ornament. But 
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ben . N e e ED TE! | oH 
x The paſſage is in the veginaing of ook 1 — iff; ally. Tt 
begins thus, pb 
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Thi whchs ans is wonderflly pleaſkiii aud natural # And though 
it deſcribe nothing hut what is co n, and 9 vulgar life, 


per H D MTG N Hari, as our author expreſſes. it and 6 IHE 
the images be what's mbdern critic ' would eilt ys, o Mad dE 

ing and taſte, not entirely corrupted by modern enen. 
vill fay, that as Homer has expreſſed, them, they . Ae. below por 
aig ignity. And whence, e. continues our author, does this come from 
on! From the 
of the words, h bay. wy 1 will fay ;, for-aiſ}the, words, are gf 
the meaneſt and loweſt kind, ſuch as any plouman, mariner, 8 
mechinfewoold ofe:” For pitlof of this, let us change the altänge⸗ 
ment, and take don Ihe verſe; and then the diction will appear fucks. 
as it truly is, without metaphor, figute, or ornament of any kind, 
It remains therefore that it muſt be the compoſition which ives the 
Yekiuty rol this pilſige;: and makes it av plebſant and agreegble to the 
ear aß 3Ny Poetry... Of the ſame kind, ſays our author, 1 could give! + 


MT 
21 


E examples | from the ſame poet; but, ſays he, let this ſuf, 
fes. T will however add one; deſckibing à thing as mean'/anll low / 


ab ran be, not 0 be fhhy, I mean the putting on ſhoes, which ung 
J ͤü; | 7 5 HG) 
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the taſte of Milton, and 1 may add of the age in DI. II 
which he wrote, ver) Mferenr z for in him 
we have many paſſages, not only beautiful, but 

even ſublime, without metaphor or figure, or any 

thing of what is now called fine language. 1 

will mention one or two of them: In the council 

of fallen angels, after Moloch had dong ſpeaking, 

he deſcribes Belial riſing up to ies in the follow. 


ing lines. 0 bog vr iose i od ir Wit 


the TOR ended frownin 8. and i in look. - 
| > n6utic'd. %G00 jc on 3 21 13 1 Fs 
EY revenge, and battle dangerous 4 55 5 
To leſs than Gods. On the other fide up. roſe 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane. 
A fairer perſon loſt. not heaven. He ſeemd 
For dignity compos d and high exploit: 
But all was falſe and hollow, (tho“ his tongue 
Dropt manna; and could make the worſe peer 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh” #2 ped 
Matureſt counſels); for his thoughts were Jaws, :. 
To vice induſtrious ;-'but to nobler deeddss 
Timorous and gotbful; 3 yet he pleas d the e 2 
And in; porbuaſives accents thus TA: b e bac im 
No body. of any. taſte. or e il SL 
that this is à moſt beautiful Paffage; ; and yet in 
the whole of it there is not one metaphorical or fi- 
gurative word. In what then does the beauty of 
it conſiſt? I ſay, in the juſtneſs of the thought, 
and propricty of che expreſſion; and no leſs in 
2} 5 
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Snoring nd: poole-fromeths ſenſe; nor any 
ſtop: at all, except a little c τ towards the 
middle, which this Engliſh: verſe: requires, as well 
as the Latin hexameter. Then from the * 
On the other fide uproſe, — alli is one 
varioufly divided into members of — 
and in ſuch a manner that though it be of-extras 
ordinary length, it is perfectly eleat, to thoſe at deaſt 
whogroceuſtomed to fuck artificial compoltingits 
gt W ' oj ii >a Sich! ! 21 there 
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Areſiibe besdty of joining compdſition in perides ad oratevial hum. 
ber, wih (the; harmony of ;poetryy; I hayt before obſeracy, 4 


121 is A beauty _ has not — d the Halicarn 
* Ateowt, feff: 24. where he a fheexamiple; 
from — of * ee Milwon.// nn 


2 the HalicarnaſGan have this „ — any. ek: 
that 3 know, that the inſtruction they give is more 
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obſerved before. The parenthefis LE Men —_— 

the words, But all was falſe and hollow; 

in it he tranl⸗ ie Greek, 737 irrer ade. 

rora '*owr, the impudent profeſſion of Gorgias. the 

ſophiſt, which after his time was charged againſt 
all the ſophiſts, and even the: philoſophers. This 
parentheſis comes down to the words, —“ for his 
thoughts were low vhich can only connect 
With the words, - But all was falſe and Hollow; 
ſo that all-berwixt-is-interjedted; or what ĩs called a 

eis. This figure of compoſition; whieh is 

— uſed in common difcourſe; is much 
eniployed by che beſt writers of antiquity, in order 
to give a caſt and colour to their ſtyle different 
from common idiom; and by Demoſthenes parti 
charly and not only by the orators, but the poets. 
There is a remarkable inſtance of one in Virgil, 
longer than this of Milton, and which may ſerve - 
as an apology for Milton to ſuch readers as think 
he nerds one. It is in the beginning of the Geor- 


1 — . of the place that Auguſtus 


Gar var eo bag among the gods, he fan 
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Nec tibi reguandi veniat tam dirg cuhido. 
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Nes repetita ſequi curet Broferpina-matrem), , 
Da facilam cum ſium, et qudacihus annuè exptis'/; 
Jenaroſque vie mecum miſeratus agreſſes 
Ingredere, et een alſuuęſos vocuri. * 
St eint n r 175 md moan bad gu gs 
need not bee Jaws beautifully Milton, in 
the ſpeech of Belial, which follows the paſſage a+ 
boxe quoted, changes the colour of theiſtyle;/ and 


gives it the rhetorical caſt; preſerving, however; 


ſtill the ſimplicity of the diction, and making the 
rhetoric conſiſt only in the: figure of the compoſi» 
tion. This will be obvious to every man hl has 


formed his taſte upon the ſtudy of the beſt authors. 


And I proceed to another example of the beauty 
of compoſition, without the leaſt of hat we call 
fine language, and with leſs ſtill of art or variety 
than is to be obſerved in the preceding example. 
And 1 quote it the rather, that there is in it Ant 
alluſion, which I think has not been obſerved, to a 


very fine pallage of a I is abe beginning of 
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mangel coted. f in Adam's e ele dec it 
80 pleaſing left his voice, that bewies 0, 01 23 


Thought him {till ſpeaking, ſtill ſtood fixt to hear 3 
Ree as new-wak — gratefully repliod. dleh 
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by the — and concluding, Ve" the laſt paſ- | 
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which makes it go off with a roundneſs and ſmootſi- 
neſt that is very agrecable. The alluſion I" mean 
is to a paſſage in the Protagoras of Plato, where 
Socrates deſcribes the effect that Protagorasꝰs di 
courſe had upon him, in much the ſame terms 
that Milton has reger che eſfet of the 

angels ſpeech upon Adam *. > 935 08K af 
The paſſages Wen eee are > deatnifub un 

any n wn be great or ſublime; 
mention one or two, where there is the 
— —— Altogether. in the 
thought expreſſed in proper words, and with a ſuit- 
able compoſition of thoſe words. The firſt I ſhall 
mention is juſt in the beginning, where he+s- 
pens the wonderful ee | * an in the fol- 
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as to eſcape e | For he almoſt never tranſlates, and very 


ſeldom imitates-ſo. cloſely, as he does this , Pailage « of Plat to. H. 
d H aac for Me plan”: and conduct of bis poem, aud ber he 


deſeriptions i miles, and other ornaments E ſtyle ; and L will ven 
ture to ſay, there is much mote of Homer in his ſtyle than even in 
Virgil's, tho h Virgil has very often imitated cloſely, and even tranſ+. 
lated Home. Demoſthines, as 1 have obſerved, bock 3. ch. 3. ad 


his ae For he probes andi it is not caſy to eee 
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When Mlitton thus begins to ſound his- trumpet, 
almoſt - every other poet in Englih, compared 
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catalogue and deſeriptiot of the hoſt of fallen . 
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TOY: ſins 426 nannt dar; oganad; an 
has far theſe beyond wohow: 

— mortal provels;/ yeoodſery/b1ow. 10 
Their dread commander a he above thamefbqurg 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like à tower: his form had yet not loſ 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear d bas 
1 ens Archangel ruin'd, and,th* . 
af glory obſcur'd : As: when the ſun new rien 
Loks through the horizental miſtyairFf̃ drive 
Skiorm of his beams; or from behind the moon 
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Where, among other things, the reader may ob- 


ſerve the noble PO" of; that exprefſion, — 
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« Nor. appear' U dess than! archangell ruin d;“ Dif: 
— much like that in the paſſage above quqted, r 


Battle dangerous 10 leſs than gods; EN 
preſſions which the reader may be aſſured no man 
would have uſed who had not formed bis. taſte 
arne chaſteſt and moſt correct models. Sendo 

1 ſhould never have done, if 1; were to quote e- 


very paſſage of this kind 0 ; 1 will hone: 


forg,bhave done wich hin to the. 
tient compoſition; from nd. however, I hope 
he-rgader will ngt think ay ck havg; grading, far 
by what I haye ſaid of M | g tion. 


1 have obſerved already *, _ variety in La- 


tin, chere is in the arrangement of only three 
— — ama, Fallen. I the number 


— — words, e 
and joined to other words, might produce à very 
e eee, it is with words, as with 
a ling, all are not fitted to join 
with all) keting ide alſo che pleafure-which 
the antient rhythms and accents muſt neceſſarily 
have afforded: to their learned cars, however little 
they may afford to ours, and which muſt have 
depended entirely upon the arrangement of the 
words: ſetting. aſide, E. ſay, all theſe! conſidera- 
Honky there is a, Pleaſure 1 in variety itſelf, which is 
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nv or. leſs of which no were of art can truly 
pleafe./; And indeed ſuch is the beauty of antient 
ob fu pofition in this reſpect, and fuch the tireſome 
nmeneſs and dull uniformity. of the modern, det 
us take what pains we will to vary it; that an e 
accuſtomed n een the antient can hard- 
Iendurte i t. „ innigsd v2; A 
But is the plea WHALES rn is gained 
by antient compoſition? Was not the ſenſt ſtudied 
by them in the multiform i ſtrudture of their lan 

guage; as well as the ſonnd? Tthinkrit was; and 

it i chiefly with 2 view to ſhew / this; and to illu- 
ſtrate it by examples from Demoſthenes „that I 
have written this diſſertation, which /I ntend tas: 
an'appendix to chapter ath of the 3d bool af this: 
It is, IJ think; a ſubject, and a 
view in which oompoſition havnot-bechiconfidets= 
eck by any author, ſo far 48. I. know, untient or 


modern. FA $908 e Slog nite bas 


he two moſt famous authors of1'antiquityy for) 
the beauty of ckeir compoſition q ate two v 
different kinds, Plato and Deinoſthenes. tThi- 
felt of theſe ſtudied wofds, and the degaries or 
ſtyle, more, I believe, than any philoſopher that 
ever wrote; und whatever any man may chi of 
the, matter, 10 5 his philoſophy, [GO% which' fo OY wii y 
ſelf: a very great admirer), he mult- LEE i he 
be a mn: rf of taſte, that the aretz he has Put pit 
loſophy into, 1 18 the fineſt, and the, molt..agr ce 
able, it ever wore. . Kor Ws: Iicdayynes-anv' 5s - ru 
ago 7 poetical | 
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poctical pieces, and very fine ones too; the ſtyle Dl 
much ornamented, and as much varied, :particus 2 | 
larly by -diverfity of arrangement, as I think is 


poſſible. For there is nothing belonging to ſtyle | 
which he ſtudied more than compoſition; and | 


they tell a famous ſtory of him, that when he 
died; there Was found in his tablets, or packet- 
bock, the beginning of his books of Polity, com- 
poſed and arranged in different manners x. But 
nevertheleſa L do not think Plato's: compoſition æ 
perfect model ſor what I Have chiefly in view, I 
mean the ſenſe. For L muſt be allowed to think, 
that he has ſometimes! carried the liberty of com- 
poſititm, hicli his language allowed him, too far; 
and that ſtudying to vary too much, probably for 
tlie ſake ofd the rar, he has often obſeured the 
ſenfeg and made a ſtyle, which; as his ſcholar A- 
riſtotle aid, was neither verſe nor proſe , but 
hobbling bet wixt the two. For though Greek: 
and Latin proſe admits of a great variety of come: 
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poſition, yet it has its bounds; and there is a 1 
compoſition in thoſe languages, which every man = 
of taſte, and who: has formed his ear by the, ſtudy 8 
of, the heſt rn . toll ee RUIN is not ul 
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is nothing in which I think our modern writers of 


Latin fail more than in the arrar _ work 
have ſeen ſeveral modern Latin Lg 

— phraſes were. all died. bus de 
very: gende to. the ear, but almoſt-anintelli- 
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bout — pa hrs where: 3 
ttoduced a ſtranger of Elea ſpeaking a language 
that I cannot help thinking is ſtrange); and 1 
would deſire the learned reader only to peruſe the 
laſt ſentence of the Politicus, to be convinced of 
the truth of What I ſay; where the ſenſt is per- 
rainly obſcured by the arrangement: and if there 
San — in BY pairs, it is fuch e ra 
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Oft this Kine 1 e en, aonjt- 
den in this "age, by men who; thougl very learned in their foveral | 

"Fictitts, bad not ſtudied the propriety and elegance of the Latin 
"Eblipvfirib.” There is particolarly a. work of Bocrhaave, upon fre, 
Which, though the words be all Latin eee 
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this reed, A8 ellas im many others, an acknow- 
— ee Ps to the judgement of the 


* ——— eee 
chuſe him rather than any other. Firſt, that he 
appears to me to have underſtood perfectly that 

Eat Tecret of writing, ſo little known in modern 
times, of making an uncommon ſtyle of commiom 


"_— For:Demoſthenes's words are all the ver- 


Waechter common language of buſineſs, a- 
ms, without any poetical, gloſſe- 
N mn as we 2 eall them, 
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carry. Here Plato ayerprrov opuny NY, as Dionyſius expreſſes it, 
(for it is not my judgement only of him, but likewiſe that of this 


great maſter, and of ſexeral others whom he quetes ; fee his epiſtle 
3. to a great length, and obſcures and perplexes 

ery-t ing. not ſo. much by the uſe of the, trope of, the web, and 
_ though in that way too, as the Halicarnaſſian obſeryes, 
| ans bis-ſhyle, as. from the ſlrange diſordered compo- 
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Of the Compos drow 


Dil. Hf. 110 in Nel epithets; metaffiors, r tropes of 


atry Kind, than any ſtyle T Enꝰw., which can be 

fait to be raiſe or ornamented in tlie leaſt degree. 
And ſfecondly, Becauſe he neither did nor cou. 
give himſelf the ſame Hberties in compoſition that 
Plato did, confidering that he fpoke to the people 
ind therefore, thougli he has varied the ſtructure 
of his language extremely, yet he was -obliged to 
keep within certain bounds, not too far removed 
from popular uſe, for fear of not being well un! 
derſtobd; and as his buſineſs was tot move und 
perſuade the people, he would certainly ehuſe that 
arrangement which was proper to convey his mean. 
ing the moſt forcibly. Fohave> therefore thought 
him the fitteſt author from whom to draw thoſe 
rüiles which Jam now to preſent to the reader, of 


claſſical compoſition, in reſpect of the ſenſe. For 1 


think it is impoſlible to ſuppoſe, that in All that li- 
berty of arrangement Which the aritient writers Al. 
towed themfelves, they ſhould have had no regard 
to tlie Tenſe; which is certainly prineipal in every 
ebmpoſſtion, þ but enen ur. the pleaſure of 
tig ear: D bels WIR E DIIGPSE: 013 zn 
1 And, in the firſt hed it is to be obſerved; thit 
thoſe fonig periods of Demoſthenes, fuch, for wn 
ample; as that famous one with wfüch he begins 
the' third: Philippic, confiſting of ſeven: members, 
eile ot thein very” long; and contafing pale! 
tiefes interjected, could not have been fpoken fo 
as to be intelligible, much les to condey the mean: 
ing with force and en 5 2 wirhoüt the mn. 
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of pronunciation. For Want of this art,, Plus N 
8 life ee tells us, that he 


lycceeded, very ill at firſt; inſomuch that be. once 
ran out of the aſſembiy with his head covered. 
Fon it would ſeem he compoſed. periods, chat he 
was not able to-\ pronounce 3. and it is very pror 
bable, he would: haye,jrenounced: public. peaking 


altogether, if a friend of his, who was a player, had 


not hewn him in what he was deficient, by making 
him repeat ſome verſes of Euripides, and then rey 
peating them after him, with ſo much more pro- 
priety and emphaſis, that Demoſthenes was ama- 
zed-at the difference, and immediately applied him- 
ſelf to theo ſtudy of pronunciation; in which he 
came at laſt to excel very much, and Was ſo tho- 
roughly convinced of the advantage of it, that, as 
the ſtory goes, being aſked, what, was the firſt, qua- 
ty of; an orator? he anſwered, Action, under 
which the antients included the action of the Voices 
or what we call pronunciation, as well as the ac- 
tion of the body, and of the face, or, as it is com- 
monly expreſſed, the loo. Being: "aſked again, 
what the ſecond was? he anſwered, Action, and 
being aſked, what the third was t the anſwer Was 
the ſame. Now, what, is pot well compoſed, can 
never be well pronounced; ſo that compoſition, is by 
its nature in order before pronunciation. N or could 
Demoſthenes have excelled every body ſo much 
in pronunciation, if | he had r not firſt. excelled them 
in compoſition. . But by joining both excellencies 
wogether, he be e ard hen 
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00 Of ths Cöutgostr tou 


Wt) pe} 2 10 drow ten fer hint by a/chirm that 
was irfeſiſtible. For it is more by the ears than b 
tte underſtanckng, that the people are to he capti· 
vatell; and if a man was ta ſpeak to then in that 
Hopping, bounding way; in whietr Tacitus and: his 
modern imitators write, withoat'any'roundheſs\or 
fulnefs; he never would convince them,” though be 
were to utter thoſe oracles of wiſdom wich the 
admirers of Tacitus find in Fre —But''to-come 
to particulars: fie e e IPL ag 5g Hud ie 
Its evident, that the ſenſe" of feuer y tra wih be 
more Uſtinguiſhed, by its being placed in one part 
of the ſentence rather than in Afiother; and, à8 1 
Have fald, it is impofſible to fuppoſe, but thar the 
antient compoſers, in the great litſerty of arrange. 
ment which the genius of their langttage adinits 
ted, would have a regard to this, and would place 
the principal word or words, ſuch as there muſt 
be in every ſentence, in that part of it where they 
would ſtrike the Merker of reader moſt/” That part 
Fave determined to be the beginning or the end 
of the ſentence, or of any member of ix Thoſe 
two places may be conſidered: as the places of ho- 
nour, Which diſtinguiſſi the words that are thert 
put, while thoſe that are e ee ny the middle 
ate leſs to be obſerved. DAE, 956101 gi 2555 
But is there no rule fort! nr to which 
of theſe! two places what is principal 'ſhopldi'be 
WOOL, Or if here be more clan s one Principal 
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of the ANTIENTS-\( } 


<a Fan ought to be put in the firſt, Dull 
place, which in the laſt ? And I think there is à rule, 


and it appears to me to be this, That au ſiate ner is 
antecedent in the reaſoning or narrative, or maſt 
connected with what, goes hefore, ſhould. be pat: 
firſt, what, again is canſequent in the reaſoning. 


n. mat = aft fonnedad with what fob 


This 2 che firſt elſes That the W 
things ſhould be put firſt or laſt in a ſentence, or 
mtmber of a ſentence, according as they are an- 
tecedent or conſequent, more or leſs connected 
with what goes before or follows: for being ſo 


placed; not only in writing, but {till more in ſpeak- | 


ing, eſpeciallyif they be pronounced with emphaſis, 
as they ought ta be, they will attract the attention 
mate, and better mark the connection and de- 


pendenee/of the other words, upon them, than f 


were in any other poſi tion = 
+7 25 wall now give an example of this I NR 8 
the third Fhilippie, beginning with the fine period 
above mentioned; and which, in my judgement, 
is the fineſtiof.all his Philippics.., It is of the deli: 


perative kind, ſpoken upon occaſion of the great | 


ptogreſs,of Philip" 8 arms againſt certain Greek cir 
ties in Thrace and Theſſaly, which he had ſub- 
Aucd. This Deinoſthenes conſiders às making 
War againſt. the; Athenians, though. without; de- 


claring it; and he adviſes them to make war in che 
ſame manner againſt Philip. Ye muſt not, fays 


2 he, wait ll Philip ſhall declare Himel openly 


— 
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Of the COMPOSITION, 


= your enemy; > for he neyer will do. . that. while 


ye ſit tame "and quiet, "and L Are, Wi ſling. to, bg 
© deceived. Then * mentions ; lome amal cities. i in 
rh6ſe countries, which Philip! had deceive and de- 

ſtroyed, without declaring, war again nſt the em; at- 

SO Ne 2 

ter which he adds, 6 r nee, 7 MEE Vt Va 2 auge N 
| Onray emo! Ahr, un rale de 127 wogen 2 4 Jags, Tu- 
ri Pa Gnnarys fesch. badges n e xperrg e. 
u de b eff nero rediuncen, xa, 7 ava. ec Xt; rey. 
eg Tarargb ; ; which may b be thus "fitera ly render- 

ed. And do ye think, that, who, « could, do 
« him 10 harm, but might pol Ii ly. have b been 


> JAYS. 8 8 


e upon their guard, and A d any . harm. 


we jk 3 TOUT 


c which he intended thaw, tho Id Ia 
| D 3:3 3s fit 9037 WH i 

«ther chuſe to deceiye, than e at e 

ce "againſt ou would 1 open War, an t 15 


| 3 wed 55 085 

it add a tranſlation of _ e 1 

ſcope of the reaſoning m may RN BY. better un e 72 

ſtood. © It cannot. be; for h wad be 

Th © moſt fooliſh. of men, _ ye 1 ing to be 0 
4 jured, and not blaming him, but ſome. among 

6e Jourſelves whom ye 1 —.— with e ng | 


AIP he ſhould, to put an end 
cc 


fe: Ae 
trife and conteſts : among yourſelves, | id 1155 


0 
cc turn againſt him, and ſo take from his hire c m F 


6 "here, thoſe pretences by: which, they, rctar ard ye your 


„ kelolutions, endeavouring | to. convince Jou. that 
<< he does not n make war upon ou. But is there, 


. OW nn 
e in the name : of the gods, any man of 1 ſenſe, 2 


n LD RIOMR LI TN) 


6 whether 


Wy 1 


60 Who will ige by words, and not by things 
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| 6 Checker u a pero male war = him, or be Dru | 
at peace 8.75 him? Pp” Rs Tan 
1 The e firſt lentence, ; which L gave in the original, 
is the example « of my rule. There are here two 
things principal,” and which therefore were to be 
diſtinguiſhed by. their places in the ſentence, viz. 
the little. cities of Thrace and Theſſaly, and the 
Athenians. As he had been ſpeaking juſt before 
of the firſt, and was. from them to draw the | i 
conſequence | to the Athenians, he ſets them at 3 
tlie head of the firſt member of the period, or AEN 
vdey 2 AuTeY dyn dne a Tote KOO. Then in the Oo». 
1 memder of the riod, when he comes to 
raw the inference with reſpect to the Athenians, 
5 Hets'th the hem m likewiſe at the head of it, — % , in 
offer Toneppen 5 not at the end of it, be- 
auſe they are oppoſed to one another; and then 
the rule 1 is, That they ſhould occupy 1 the ſame Pres 
whether a it the beginning or in the end. 
The effect of this compoſition is not only, to ſet ! 
what" is principal, f in the ſentence foremoſt to the —— ö 
view, but to give. to the period the To  voTpogor,, | F 
ah Greek. critics expreſs it, and the - Td o, 


. 


8 * , I 
P 


mg 
ww n * 


bade together, ſo as to come with double Jones, 
| both on the ear and the underſtanding. , To be con- 


vinced of this, let us take it down in the follow-, 
F TEL 


ng manner, preſerving both the fame thought, 


and the ſame words: 7 ar onde Kara. lier fenen 35 
PETTY 1 Tpokeyorra Protiedar ruruc, 95 ar "the an COA 


Dunnons Tomas Kaxoy, © An abet d 460% b ar ice, EK 
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Of the \Comeos TION 


Din. eee de lcd, wonnen. By this changę the 
AS compoſition, | inſtead of being nervous and, ſpirited, 


becomes dri and dann e that is, Hat, and 
dane languid. 
AIhis is an inſtance of os he l 3 
in the beginning of the period, or member of the 
period, to which it relates. I. will now give an 
example: or two, of the laſt, place being. made the 
Place of diſtinction. And this fame third Philip- 
pic furniſhes. me one, where, peaking to the A- 
„ he ſays, ei e an xureo de, el 2 * reha 4, 
ei dera WIE, TXWVTE /n. ka lęos eres, C Te 
cere j he is ſpeaking of, a fine opportunity the A. 
thenians had to attack Philip; and he aſks: them, 
whether they were not aſhamed, not to dare to do 
to him what he would certainly do to them, if he 
had the fame opportunity ? The ſentiment, is. a 
common one, and che words in which.,i it is ex- 
preſſed are. likewiſe common but the order and 
arrangement gives it a beauty which every man 
of taſte muſt acknowledge. The two principal 
Things in it are the ſhame which .the Athenians 
ought to feel, and the reaſon why they ſhould de 
aſhamed, viz. their want of courage, or not da- 
ring. The firſt of theſe is put at the head of the 
| ee the other at the end of it, ſo ee 
an inſtance of the rule in both reſpects. FO Lia 
Ir may be objected, That as to the ork Dane 
e laſt, it is the common plare of it; ſo that 
on that account we are not to imagine that any 
— 2 b Bes upon i. But to this 1 


.. anſwer, 


ie 
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— poſition of the Dik, 
che. it is not fo — in — nor 
is it fo placed by the beſt authors in that lan- 
guage, unleſs where it is really the principal 
word; for, as I fhall obſerve afterwards, the 
Greek compoſition is, in this and other re- 
ſpects, more various than the Latin. But, 24h, 
1 Will give one” or two examples, among many 
that "might be given, where another kind of word 
18 put in in the end of the ſentence, on account of 
its ſignificancy. * And the fame third Philippic 
 farififhes" mie one Exarhple, where Demoſthenes, 
eakinlg o f'the Athenians, tays, Ka? yap ar — 
| Heben d Keys ov Ife © * Aer 3 y. up 7, 
ebipine's dyarieToOT, bs "0 2 all o ot hers ſhould yield 90 
be ſlaves, you it behoves to ſtruggzle for free- 
4 dom Here the emphatical words are others, 
Aid you (the Athenians), the firſt of which con- 
 Undes the firſt member * the ** Lond IS 
Stet begins che next; © © 
An mple is in the following" Philippe, 
was the beginning, where; ſpeaking of the in- 
Rae at Philip; he ſays, Ori N v Tavri; erjoy 
. on . ee oY _ LEES - 4 


eat „Hier . arguments mal peect W r 

* body muſt know. Here the ſentence con- 

1 Uudes, whe it ewe, Fer in an TOPIC 

2 > 7 n oh JSP a e 

k "JO third example” 1 "_ gez heath: bs juſt 
*Y OL.:II. ” — 


ou! 


pb. follows in the ſame Philippic 2 If, hr he, 
n any one has any doubt of this,” he may thus 
8 be m of i. Hat get 3 ide ww 
PIVCS rayror rr ee ich rf 12 ang 
ap 5 dis rabra inero ah ther ro mpayugdra; I TT Tos 
na KDA; 66 Where-ever the diſpute was about what 
«© Was juſt or right, we were never found to be in 
| the wrong, or convicted of doing any thing that 
4 wag unjuſt, but were always victorious in reaſon 
te and argument; but for this did he thrive the 
worſe, or we the better? Here we rſee that 
tho firſt member is concluded by the noun u, 
and the other by the adverb vag, both  empha- 
tical words, Load which: the! Ny "EW 
2 „ 0 
My ſecond: . is, 7 That wy to 8 
art ſeparated by tlie grammatical confirudtion, 
expreſs Things, which, for tlie' greater porſpi- 
putty and emphaſis, ought to bè joined' topether 
in the ſentence," the words,” ſhould likewiſe 
next to one another 3 und vice verſa; i 
he words, though joined by the grammatical 
von/irudtion, expreſs things which aught to be 
fapanated in the ſentence, as meriting a Sepa- 
rate conſideration, the words ought alſo- to be 
{or etc! This, it is evident, can very ſeldom 
dene in the modern languages, for want of 
| | 5 enders, numbers, and caſes; but in Greek and 
| Latin; it may be done as often as we fee Gcca- 
Ben. T Mi Sive ſome instances of bock MN 


i 


| fon Wird propriety, © + 
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„ firſt; as to Words being joined together, Dif.lt; 

Which by, the ſyntax are ſeparated. There is an 

example in the ration, II/. An,, where, : 

ſpeaking of che abſurdity of taking from pirates 

a. place which they had violently poſſeſſed them- 

ſelves of, and then pretending that it belonged to 

Prop ietors,, he expreſſes it thus, Toy TorToy rens 

gg ö g rr HH iſusreßi, ror riofnGalierur rd 

irene ire How abſurd a pretence, ſays he, 

is it, that the, page! where: the pirates had ſettled 

" property of 1 — 0 Aab 27 

Hare we fee; that in the Greek, though it cannot 

be expreſſed in the Englith, the words ue and 

Toy TIHWpnoapeyur TS ,, are fitly ſet beſide one of 

another, though they cannot be conſtrued toge- { 

ther; and in two diſtinguiſhed places, the one | | 

concluding the firſt member of the period, and | 

ther other beginning the laſt, becauſe the whole 
argument turns upon theſe two things. i 

Another example is to be. found in the oration, | 

Meg Si E, where, ſpeaking of the ' 

Macedonian power, as being weak in itſelf, and 1 

made {till weaker by Philip, he has theſe words, 

Eri N, G (via. afar) roc durog rg re αον eee} 

raid frau, del fru ins an vie fran oni isſuceis opabe. 

Paripgr flog frenee· Which may be thus tranſlated: ' 

deln power he himſelf, by his wars and expedi- 
«tions; and all other things by which one ſhould 

eech have nn bn hae 

402 751 . made 


„ made more unſtable; and leſs to be depond- 


ed upon. Here the Macedonian power, and 


the aflairs of Philip are mentior 


Philip. Who had made it leſs, are ſitly joined to- 


gether as to the ſenſe. And with reſpeck to the 
found;; we may obſerve, that the «v71r and the avroc; 
in the beginning of the period, make a ſimilarity 
of ſound; which our modern eritics cenſure under 


the name of a jingle, but it is really an ornament 


of ſpcech, hen ſparingly uſed, and not induſtri- 
aufly-ſought 1 it is ollen by Plato, but neuer y 
Demoſthenes. x 18 iT 575 ff © 7 . Frey "bur 


Iwill next avon to e examples of words 


being divided in the compoſition, which are ne- 
ceſſarily joined in the ſyntax ; and this for the 
fake of the greater emphaſis... And an example 
occurs in the third Olynthiac, where, calling the 
«tention of the Athenians to the ſtate, of Philip's 
atfairag;he ſays, Aer I. bubu Mal eue f mot 
Tpgupere. in N raßternrt nin, TH 1 οονννπτναJ. Here 

ed with particular 
emphaſis. For, firſt, it ſaid, how do affairs ſtand t 
Then, a8. if the queſtion had been aſked; What 
affairs do you mean? it is ſubjoined, the affairs 
of Philip-:;. But this emphaſis, muſt . neceflarity. be 
loft in-Engliſh; for all we can make of the ;paf- 
ſage is to tranſlate it thus: It is worth, your 
1 while, to conſider the alla of Philip in what 


87 


< tvaion they now ar... iſ" 


Another;cxample eee eee 


Olynthiac, Where, ſpeaking of the. Athenians, he 


BY Ka Enco, @ . Abnroun, SN i,, 
= i N | : 1 
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of the Awr Es. 


r 4 Imnbrty, 


Uebe Bac 10 Garni yes _— 


yore! Mittens: Here we ſee, that Tnugncaper and: — 


fue; Which are neceffarily joined in the conſtruc i 
tion, date divided in in tlie compoſition; the ont of 
them being ſet at the head of the firſt member of 
the period, and the otlier at the end of the 
fame member; by which there is an empliaſis hid 
upon tue (the Athenians) that would not have 
been ſo ſtrong if the two words had been joined 
together in their natural order. But neither can 
we preſerve this in Engliſh; for we muſt tranſ⸗ 
late it thus: lt is we, O men of Athens, W 
«have: raiſed' Philip; and made him fach? a8 no 
yen. {Macedon ever was before. - 4 
Vpor this paſſage,” it may be further obſerve 
that oute, and nwei are properly jon ge. 
ther, "hs the two things -tþ6ti which the” ſentence 
turns. And the period concludes aptly” With the 
AN Maxtor, as'the kingdom of Macedon, be- 
fore tfié time of Philip, 8 0f of very little confide- 
ration! and the'people fo Title eſtermed, kt, 28 
Deihöfffenes fays ſome where Uſe” 3 
care" to purchaſe e flaves from thence; and yet, 
fas e, tlie are now become, by Jour floth and 
timorc me, a powerfif ation. nge Fo! 
I often hapf pens, that 4 prinedel! word in the 
ſentence is divided from Aer ptinelpal 5 75 
with which it is 2 by ſomething that i 
interjected Wirt; and yet it ig f peoßer, ihe 
ſake both of emptal aud of — perſpicitty, 
31930 0 OK KA S ir that 


x. 


i. III. e m dee ond Pegs n 
1 wake my third 9 Which Lyvill gig one cx 
ample among many, (for it is a common, idiom 
among the Greek, rhetoricians), from, LINE gration 
aboxe mentioned, Hase 21% Sorry nem, where, 
ſpeaking. of the toils and dangers that Philip had 
gone, through-to acquire. what, did not belong. to 
him, he ſubjoins how ſhameful it Bs e bes 
Os anhin fore wnberoc I rauf rarer . MOT belt 
ne e NE kamen l fur drk rep e. 38 
Th Tas. Parr if h ralf auhgeponæ vie, mag ide. 
Here the word ruruc is altogether, ſuperfluous as 
to the conſtruction, and a mere repetition ; but 
ſuch as gives great force and, emphaſis to the 
meaning. It may be thus rendered into Engliſh, 
preſerving as much as poſſible the turn of the 
Greek: The Athenians, the eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
«:0f whoſe country it is, handed down to them 
from their anceſtors, to I, obedience .to 
<.nane, but to command all in war; is it not 
2 that they ſhould, through éffeminacy 
c and; indolence, deſert the place of their an- 
ce. en fe and give up the intereſt of their 'coun« 


t try We commonly do. this. in Engliſh, 


#7, ö 
by repesting the words with 7 ſay; or to repeat 
it again, or ſome ſuch form of words; but it 


is moch 1 more cleverly” done in Greek by the 


* IE 


7 TIO 12 


Mond; Frec. {261Þþi hf 15555 . wig 10 35 * s- i»: net 
Theſe are the rules which have obſerved to be 


Ge in order to convey the ſenſe Vith the 
On nt ENG 20 80 $714 ui 5 
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g grtateft boek and perſpicuity, by the Greek writers, 
bo Particularly* by Demoſthenes, che greateſt" arti. 
ficer of proſe, T believe, that ever exiſted x. But it 
is evident, that” they no not only ſtudied the ſenſe; but 
likewiſe the pleaſi ure of the cars, quarium Judicium 
et fl uperbifimum, as Cicero ſays; and we muſt fup- 
poſe that the ears of the Athenians, aceuſtomed to 
hear ſuch fine ſpeeches almoſt every day, were in- 
deed'very delicate and faſtidious. It is in this way 


we are to account for many tranſpoſitions of words 


in the Attic writers, and particularly their orators, 
which appear to us very ſtrange” and unnatural F. 
And it was chiefly by this kind of compoſition; that 


the 10 writers "were nnen Tom others. 
Will irt EST :R5 And 


© « * 
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1119 The greatelt Sells by bea evet was beftowed upon De- 
moſthenes, is given him hy Lucian, in his Jupiter Tragedus, where 


he makes Jupiter begin his ſpeech, in the council of the gods, 
with 4 very pompous preamble, taken from the exordium of the 


firſt: ae poten of Demoſthenes. After going on in this wes 


FEET ESD ES, 


—— [called you- las- Then he goes on WA e. 

tion that is far froni being vulgar or deſpicable, con d by, it-- 
ſelf; but compared with what goes before, is ar highe ulogium 
upon the compoſition of Demoſthenes, than any thing Lian has 


laid ia a whole yas n he has written * 9 of De- 


4 nN iy | 2 8 
un 2 910 . 6.4 Jim 


uh, Ay,in "the be 1 PF P+ 370. * 1 
ſpeaki inp 4 many people that had been condemned for leſ of- 
fences than thoſe of which he accuſed Midias, he ſays, Toxalg ov. 
2 t dee d Ir ot aer TE0varw, & de br pervert , M ru- 

co drr- HE ru, where the natural order of the laſt part 

of A the ſentence is,” 3. 7 e dc Jad wpay hora vA e Tue 
v Again, in the oration againſt Ariſtocrates, p. 428. ſpeaking of 
A EN who had ſuffered ſome loſs, which not only no body pre? 
tending 
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Di Ill. And when it was carried to far, a writer was ſaid 
to be too Attic. Thus Photius, in his Bibliothe- 


ca, commending the ſtyle of, Diodorus Siculus, as 
plain, perſpicuous, and proper for kiſtory, New 


that his "compoſition was not too Attic *. 


The Latin writers, as in other things, FY in this | 


; Abe the Attic authors; and it is from tliis imi- 
tation that they derived every thing that is heauti- 
ful, various, and high-founding, in their 0 


poſi- 
tien, both in verſe and proſe. It is fron. theſe 


| authors that; Virgil learnt to make ſuch, verſes 10. : 


1 110 - tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limite ſe 5 Fe 4 
_. Eybleis apibus florem depaſta Jalicti, 
.. n ae Ae inire « for. 
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mon map, he uſes this ſtructure of the words : N made COE 


vrov * 5 oͤr eerrnyos av $yvorve 714 el casu, @ 9 6 e "a 
Ipatoc, Where the natural order of the wotds 5 e des if fert, 
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ren e Det N. Hen. adh n. Mherb we may:oblegve, 
| that 


= Di 21 


—— nnd 


of the ANTIENTS, 
dri We nocturna i in lumina cedrum, 


— Arguto te tenues percurrens pedine telas. 
AND. 7. 


Such tranſpoſitions do often occaſion, to us at leaſt, 
an ambiguity in the ſenſe; one or two of which I 
have obſerved in 7 Rk who of all the Roman 
authors moſt diligently imitated the Greek. Speak- 


ing in praiſe of wine, he ſays *, Tu lene tor- 


 mentum ingenio admoves Ra duro; where 
the word plerumgue, becauſe it begins the line, is 
conſtrued by all the commentators that I have ſeen, 
with duro, the followin g word; whereas the ſenſe, 


I think, evidently requires that it ſnould be joined 


— I 
Diſ. III. 


—— 


with admoves, the word which concludes the pre- 


ceding line; ſo that the order is, 7 plerumque 
admoves E tormentum ingenio duro. For I do 
not imagine that Horace meant to ſay, that mens 
geniuſes were for the greater part hard and in- 
flexible; but that it was a common effect of wine, 
to ſoften the rigour of ſuch diſpoſitions, and make 
them more pliant. There is another miſtaken con- 
ſtruction of this word plerumgue in the 34h ode 
of book. * ere Horace ſays, 


chat Photius conteaſly the . compoſition with the abje& and _ 


vulgar, and is of. opinion that the proper ſtyle for hiſtory lies be- 
twixt thoſe two extremes. - I agree with him in the rule; but I dif- 
fer a little from him in the application of it to Diodorus Siculus :. for 


I think his ſtyle comes too near one of the extremes, viz.” the vulgar. 
And indeed all that Photius fays of it is, that it is not altogether vul- 


gar and abject; wnre og ru xa wut ho perony Veuay THATENG. 
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Here the comma is generally put tn af. 


ter dividens; - whereas it ſhould be put after ple- 
Tumque ; ſo that plerumgue is to be joined with 
dlividens, and not with egit; and this the ſenſe 
evidently requires. This is an obſervation which 
I find Dr Bentley has made before me, and ſome 
body whom he mentions had made it before him. 
Another example ſtill more remarkable is in the 


ode ® beginning, een, ITT 


# ; 
* 292 * 
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91 Ph bits, volentem rulia'n Ce et, 
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ar Bru as the ancient ſcholiaſt Porphyrion Fes well 
obſerved, lyr4 muſt not be joined with increpuit, 
the word next to it, but with a word at a diſtance 
from it, viz. loqui; and this way the ſenſe is plain, 
and agreeable. to other paſſages in the fame Poet, 
ſuch as where he ſpeaks of the imbellis lyra. 
The beſt compoſer, and, I think, in every reſpect, 
- the greateſt writer, in proſe, among the Romans, 
is Cicero, not only in the rhetorical way, but in 
"th epiſtolary, philoſophical, and critical; yet even 
he has not attained to all the beauty and variety 
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and though it be not looſe, or elumbut, as tlie Latins/expreb it, 


of the ANTIENTS. 


fect of the writer or of the language, I will not IL 


pretend to determine. He is, I think, inferior to 
Demoſthenes in many reſpects, but particularly in 


the variety of his compoſition. That concluſion 


of the ſentence with a verb, ſo much more frequent 
in. Latin than in Greek, gives a ſameneſs to the 
Latin compoſition, which is not a little diſguſting 


to an ear accuſtomed to the variety of the Greek. 


In this way we may obſerve Cicero running on for 


many ſentences together, more I think in his ora- 
tions than in his other works; and there was one 
fayourite clauſule of his, which was obſerved in his 
own times to recur too often; I mean, the efſe vi- 


deatur *, It is true indeed, that the verb is very 
often a material word in a ſentence with reſpect to 


the ſenſe, and always with reſpect to the conſtruc- 


tion, being the hinge, as it were, upon which the 
whole ſyntax turns: it is therefore often intitled 


: 


— 


uh ns] 7 do not ebe mean to ſay, that there is not a 5 in 
Qicerd's compoſition. But if we would be convinced how much more 


variety there is in the. Greek, let us compare with him the author 
I have ſo often mentioned, Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, whs has 
\, Praeieg not only the hiſtorical ſtyle, but alſo the rhetorical, in 
- the ſpeeches which. he has! inſerted into his hiſtory ; the eritical or 
didactic, and likewiſe the epiſtolary, a very fine ſpecimen of which 
we have in his introdoction to his treatiſe of compoſition, ) which 
is addreſſed to two young men, the ſons of one Rufus Melitus, his pa- 
tron. There the compoſition 1 is moſt. beautifully varied, by different 
arran cients of the words, and different clauſules of the ſentences; 


pet it has nothing of the 79. ferme or contortum, of the ora- 
torial ſtyle, and is upon the whole one of che ſweeteſt, pieces of 
compoſition I ever read. 
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viem. is ſo :ntifled, it is nic neceflary that it thoultbe fo 
— goften:thrown to the end as it is in Latin. 
Thus I have endeavoured to explain how ſtyle 
may not only be varied, but made more emphati- 
cal and expreſſiwe, by the arrangement only of the 
words. It is this chiefly, in my opinion, that 
makes the difference betwixt claſſical and unclaſſi- 
cal arrangement; a difference which every ſcho- 
lar, and who at the ſame time is a man of taſte, 
| immediately perceives ; but no body hitherto, ſo 
far as I know, has attempted to explain wherein 
it conſiſts. How ſtyle may be otherwiſe varied, 
and adorned by figures both of the ſenſe and of 
the words, I will explain in the laſt part of my 
work, when I come to treat of wle in 2 general, and 
155 the rhetorical i in dae A 
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